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To the Honorable Thomas E. Dewey, Gover^ior, and Members of 
the Legislature : 

We submit herewith the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Division of Parole of the Executive Department, for the year 
January 1, 1942 to December 31, 1942. 

Frederick A. Morak, Chairman, 
Board of Parole 

Sanford Bates 
Thomas L. Hodeing 
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THE BOARD OF PAROLE 

Chapter 824 of the Laws of 1930, creating the present Division 
of Parole, provides for a Board of Parole to consist of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Governor, by and with the consent of 
the Senate. The law further provides that the members of the 
Board of Parole and their officers and employees shall not hold any 
other public office or serve as the representative of any political 
party, or as an executive officer or employee of any political com- 
mittee, organization or association, and that the members of the 
Board and its staff must devote their whole time and capacity to 
parole. 

The Board of Parole must, according to the provisions of the 
law, meet at each of the institutions under its jurisdiction at such 
times as it may be necessary for a full study of the cases of all 
prisoners eligible for release on parole and to determine when and 
under what conditions and to whom sucli parole may be granted. 
In all cases where alleged violations of parole have occurred, the 
question of delinquency must be determined by the Board, and 
cases of all parole violators returned to prison are considered by 
the members of the Board. Other than for the release on parole 
of a prisoner, a majority of the Board constitutes a quorum for the 
transaction of all business. 

Institutions Under the Jurisdiction of the Board of Parole 

The Board of Parole has jurisdiction over the release of prisoners 
on parole from the seven State prisons — Attica, Auburn, Clinton, 
Great Meadow, Sing Sing, Wallkill, the Women's Prison at West- 
field State Farm. It also has jurisdiction over paroles from the 
New York State Reformatory at Elmira, as well as the normal 
prisoners transferred to the Woodbourne Institution for Defective 
Delinquents. 

Types of Sentences 

A sentence having minimum and maximum limits, fixed by the 
court, is an indeterminate sentence. A sentence for a fixed period 
of time is a definite sentence. 

Section 2189 of the Penal Law provides that a person never 
before convicted of a crime punishable by imprisonment in a State 
prison, who is convicted of a felony other than murder in the first 
or second degree and sentenced to a State prison shall be sentenced 
under an indeterminate sentence. 

Prior to March 6, 1936, courts imposed definite sentences upon 
individuals convicted of felonies who had previously been con- 
victed of crimes punishable by imprisonment 

Chapter 70 of the Laws of 1936, effective March 6 of that year, 
made all sentences imposed on or after that date indeterminate. 
Thus the imposition of definite sentences ceased. 
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The Board of Parole has no jurisdiction over the release of 
prisoners sentenced to a definite term. They are automatmally 
released at the expiration of their fixed sentences less time off for 
f^ood conduct and work willingly performed, when they sign an 
agreement accepting supervision for the period of time represent- 
ing the reduction of their sentence through the operation of eoin- 
pensation or “good time” law's 


Prisoners Subject to Parole 

The Board of Parole has no power to shorten sentences. Every 
person sentenced to an indeterminate term and confined in a State 
prison, when he has served a period of time equal to the minimum 
sentence imposed by the court for the crime for which he was 
convicted, less time off for good behavior and for work willingly 
performed, becomes subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Parole. Just as the Board has no authority to reduce sentences 
it has no power to grant or withhold ‘^good time.” The Correc- 
tion Daw specifically provides the amount of time the pi isoner^ 
may earn, *'ten days compensation each month or a maximum of 

four months a year.” . « ^ 

The granting of this ^^good time” by the Department of Cor- 
rection does not reduce sentences, but it does make indeterminate 
sentence prisoners eligible to appear before the Board of Parole at 
an earlier date. When released on parole, the prisoner is not a 
free man but must remain in the custody of the warden and is 
subject to return to prison at any time until the expiration of his 

maximum sentence. ^ i t e -d i 

The time of release is discretionary with the Board oi Parole 
but no person can be released until he has^ sei'ved the le^lly 
prescribed minimum of his sentence. The action of the Board of 
Parole in releasing prisoners is not reviewable if done according 
to law. 

Reasons for Release 

No prisoner, according to the provisions of the law, shall be 
released on parole merely as a reward for good conduct or effi- 
cient performance of duties assigned in prison, bnt only if the 
Board of Parole is of the opinion that there is reasonable prob- 
ability that, if the prisoner is released, he will live and remain at 
liberty without violating the law, and that his release is not incom- 
patible with the welfare of society. 

Method of Release 

The release on parole of an indeterminate sentence prisoner may 
not be upon the application of the inmate, bnt solely upon the 
initiative of the Board of Parole. No application for release on 
parole made by an indeterminate sentence prisoner or on Ms behalf 
can be entertained by the Board of Parole. At the expiration of the 
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minimiiin sentence less the period of time off, provided for by the 
section of the Correction Law relating to compensation, prisoners 
eligible to do so automatically appear before the Board of Parole. 

In considering the case of a prisoner eligible for parole, the law 
provides that the Board of Parole must' have before it a complete 
statement of the crime for which the prisoner was sentenced and 
the circumstances of the crime; the nature of the sentence; the 
court in which the prisoner was sentenced ; the names of the judge 
and the district attorney; copies of probation reports; as well as 
reports regarding the prisoner’s social and mental history, and 
his complete criminal record. 

In addition, the Board shall have before it a report from the 
warden of each prison in which the prisoner has been confined. 
This shall show the inmate’s conduct in prison, with a detailed 
statement of all infractions of prison rules and discipline, aU 
punishments meted out and the circumstances surrounding them. 
There shall be a report from each warden as to the extent to which 
the prisoner has responded to the efforts made in prison to improve 
his mental and moral condition. 

The Board must also have a statement us to the prisoner’s 
attitude toward society, the judge who sentenced him, the district 
attorney who convicted him, and the policeman who arrested him. 
There should he indication as to how the prisoner regards the 
crime for which he is in prison and his previous criminal career. ^ 

The Board, the law further provides, shall also have before it 
a report from the superintendent of prison industries, giving the 
prisoner’s industrial record while in prison, the average number 
of hours per day that he has been employed, the nature of his 
occupations while in prison, and a recommendation as to the kind 
of work he is best fitted to perform and at which he is most likely 
to succeed when he leaves prison. 

There shall be before the Board, reports of such physical, men- 
tal and psychiatric examinations as have been made of the pris- 
oner, which, so far as practicable, shall have been made within 
two months of the time of his eligibility for parole. 

The Boarji must also have for consideration the report of one 
of its members, giving his personal views and recommendations as 
to the prisoner. 

In addition to all these reports, the Board also has a carefully 
checked and validated investigation of the life history of the pris- 
oner, made by a parole officer, and including a report reg^ding 
the place to which the prisoner plans to return and the kind of 
work at which he is to he employed. 

Before releasing any prisoner on parole, the Board causes him 
to appear before it in person. He is interviewed and the Board 
checks as far as possible on the reports before it. The Board of 
Parole makes its own decisions as to the desirability of rdeasing 
such prisoner on parole. 
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Conditions of Parole 

In releasing a prisoner on parole, tlie Board of Parole specifies 
in writing the conditions of parole, and a copy of these conditions 
is given to the parolee. Violation of the conditions of parole may 
render the prisoner liable to arrest and reimprisojinient. The 
Board adopts general rules with regard to conditions of parole 
and their violation. It may, and does, make special rules to gov- 
ern particular eases. The rules, both general and special, include, 
among other things, a reciuirenient that the parolee shall not leave 
the State without the consent of the Board ; that he shall contribute 
to the support of his dependents , that he shall abandon evil asso- 
ciates and ways; that he shall carry out the instructions of his 
parole officer; and that he shall, in general, comport himself as a 
law-abiding member of society. 

Violation of Parole 

If the parole officer having charge of a paroled prisoner shall 
have reasonable cause to believe that the prisoner has lapsed, or 
is probably about to lapse into criminal ways or (‘onipany, or has 
violated the conditions of his parole in an important respect, the 
parole officer must report this fact to a member of the Board of 
Parole, who thereupon issues a warrant for the retaking of the 
prisoner and his return to the designated prison or the Elmira 
Reformatory. 

Retaking of a Violator of Parole 

Any parole officer or any officer authorized to serve criminal 
process, or any peace officer to whom the warrant for the arrest 
of a parole violator shall he delivered, is authorized and required 
to execute the warrant. 

Board of Parole to Act on Violations of Parole 

Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that a prisoner 
who has been paroled has violated- his parole, the law provides 
that the Board of Parole, at its next meeting, shall ^declare the 
prisoner to he delinquent and the time owed on his sentence shall 
date from this delinquency. 

The warden of each prison notifies the Board of Parole of the 
return of a paroled prisoner charged with violation of his parole. 
Thereupon, the Board of Parole, as soon as practicable, Holds a 
parole court at the prison and considers the ease of each parole 
violator, who is given an opportunity to, appear personally, but 
not through counsel or others, ’'beforfe , the .Bqard ', of Parole,.‘,'and 
explain the .charges” made' against lflm\. The-Board;; within a'/i-ea- 
sonable ‘time, ..acts'^pop the- charges ahti^miayi df -if Sees; fit, require 
the prisoner to. sqrve'Qiit ih-'prisonth'e'.'balaaice of the- maximum 
term for which he was originally sentenced, ealchlated from the 
date of delinqrtency. Or it may cause him to serve such part of 
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this balance as it may determine is:, proper 
stances, * ‘ ■ 

Felony Committed While on Parole / 

If any prisoner is convicted of a felony committed while ipn 
parole, he must, in addition to the sentence which may be imposed 
for the felony, and before beginning to serve the new sentence, be 
compelled to serve in State prison the portion remaining of the 
maximum term of the sentence on which he was released on parole, 
from the time, of hia. rele.ase op parole to the expiration of such 
nia;xiinu 2 n:rs.enteniie, An;„ exceptipn;is: prpyided ,t>7 , thte^'Cases 

of .those -"prisQp^rsi who, had-, been 1 originally pear^l^d frmn-Jh^ 
Elmira RefoiM^tory-and who* are subsequentiy senfenced^' for tke 
commission of new felonies. The Board of Parole may, at its dis- 
cretion, permit the inmate to start serving his new sentence at any 
time after his commitment on the additional felony charge. 

Discharge From Parole 

Conditional and absolute discharges from parole prior^ to the 
expiration of the maximum sentence, in cases of individuals 
released from a State prison, were abolished in 1928. No person 
released on parole from a State prison is eligible to be discharged 
from parole prior to the expiration of the full maximum term for 
which he was sentenced. The Board, however, may relieve a 
prisoner on parole from making further reports and may permit 
him to leave the State, or country, if satisfied that this is for the 
best interest of society. 

In cases of individuals released from reformatories, Section 281 
of the Correction Law, relating to parole from reformatories, 
specifies in Subdivision 3 that the Board of Parole ‘‘may issue to 
a prisoner an absolute release and discharge from imprisonment, 
if in the judgment of the Board there is a strong or reasonable 
probability that such prisoner will remain at liberty without 
violating the law and that his or her release is not incompatible 
with the welfare of society.’' 

Section 281 continues, “A person so paroled . . . shall remain in 
the legal custody and under the control of the department until his 
or her absolute discharge as provided by law.” 

So far as Elmira Reformatory parolees are concerned, this Sec- 
tion was always understood to mean that the Board of Parole had 
the power to discharge such individuals from parole at any time 
from date of release from the Reformatory to the date of maximum 
expiration of the sentence. The Board had not, however, been 
using tb ts authority, its exercise being discretionary. Blmxra 
parolees were serving all of the remainder of their sentences on 

parole. , ^ ^ 

The 1941 Legislature amended this portion of Section 281 to 
read, ''A person so paroled . . . shall remain in the legal custody 
and under the control of the department for such period as the 
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Board of Parole shall determine within the limit of the maximnni 
term specified in his sentence. ’ ’ 

Obviously this meant to give the Board unequivocally the power 
to discharge Elmira inmates from parole prior to service of the 
full infl-rinniTyi sentence, if the Board saw fit to do so. Since, with- 
out the amendment, the Board had this power, the authority, dis- 
cretion, and function of the Board is no way were changed. 

However, the Board of Parole, in 1941, began to consider some 
cases of Elmira parolees who had made satisfactory adjustments 
over a long enough period of time to justify final discharge prior to 
the esjkiration of the full maximum sentence. Each month since 
then, at a regular meeting of the Board of Parole cases of this 
nature have been regularly considered and passed upon. 
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ORGANIZATION OF DIVISION OF PAROLE 
Central Office 

A central office is maintained in Albany with a clerical and a 
professional staff. The latter performs specialized functions. 
There is a statistical and research bureau attached to Central Office. 
A senior parole officer directs all investigations and another senior 
parole officer is in charge of out-of-state, cooperative and deporta- 
tion eases. The Executive Clemency Bureau is in Central Office. 
A chief parole officer, in addition to state-wide functions, heads up 
Central Office and the Albany District. A case supervisor acts 
as administrative assistant to the Executive Director. 

District Offices 

For purposes of administration, the Division of Parole has 
established three district offices, in New York, Buffalo and Albany. 
Sub-district offices are maintained in Utica, Rochester, Sjrraeuse, 
Elmira, Watertown and Binghamton. 

New York District 

Included in the New York District are 14 counties. The pro- 
fessional staff of this district includes three case supervisors, six 
senior parole officers, 58 parole officers, an employment supervisor, 
three employment parole officers, two executive clemency investi- 
gators, and one warrant and transfer officer. Approximately 55 
per cent of all active eases are under the supervision of the New 
York district office. 

Buffalo District 

The Buffalo District includes 27 counties. The professional 
staff consists of one senior parole officer, 19 parole officers, and 
one executive clemency investigator. Approximately 17 per cent 
of all active cases are under the supervision of this district. 

Albany District 

The Albany District comprises 21 counties. The professional 
staff is composed of a senior parole officer and ten parole officers. 
A chief parole officer, in addition to state-wide functions, has 
charge of the Albany district and Central Office. Approximately 
9 per cent of all active cases are under the supervision of the 
Albany district. 

, Out-of-State 

The Out-of-State Bureau, in charge of a senior parole officer, 
supervises all parolees residing in other states, and all deporta- 
tion, repatriation and warrant cases. Approximately 19 per cent 
of all active cases are under the supervision of the Out-of -State 
Bureau. 
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Distribution of the 219 Members op the Staff op the 
Division of Parole as op December 31, 1942 


Albany Plalrict and Cenlral 
O^ce 

Buffalo District 

New York District 

InslltuSioni 

1 Member of the Board of 

1 Member of the Board 

1 Member of the Board of 

6 Parole Officers 

Parole 

of Parole 

Parole 

2 Hearing Stenogra- 

1 Executive Director 

1 Senior Parole Officer 

2 Case Supervisors 

phers for Board 

1 Chief Parole Officer 

20 Parole Officers 

*1 Case Supervisor 

Hearings 

■^1 Secretary 

1 Executive Clemency 

1 Employment Supervisor 

S Institutional Clerks 

2 Case Supendaora 

Investigator 

5 Senior Parole Officers 


S Senior Parole Officers 

17 Stenographers 

'*‘1 Senior Parole Officer 


*1 Senior Parole Officer 

10 Parole Officers 

1 Executive Clemency 
Investigator 

1 0hif*f Clerk 

1 Pnncipal Stenograpber 

11 Stenograpbers 

5 Clerks 

4 File Clerks 

1 Telephone Qperatoi 

1 LaSwer 

51 Parole Officers 
*6 Parole Officers 

2 Parole Employment Officers 
*1 Parole Employment Officer 

1 Executive Clemency 
Investigator 
*1 Executive Clemency 
Investigator 

1 Warrant and Transfer 

Officer 

35 Stenographers 

7 Clerks 

2 Pile Clerks 


45 

40 

118 

16 

5= 

SSK 

== 

~ 

^ Indioatee vacancies to be ffiled. 
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SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 
Retirement of Dr. Joseph W. Moore 

On June 18, 1942/ Dr. Joseph W. Moore retired from the Parole 
Board and public service. 

Dr. Moore was originally appointed to the Parole Board by the 
Hon. Pranbiin D. Roosevelt, then Governor, on September 18, 
19'30. He served as Chairman of the Board during that and the 
succeeding term, to which he was appointed eJune 18, 1932 He 
letired at the expiration of his second term, June 18, 1938. When 
the Honorable Joseph J. Canavan died in October, 1940, Dr. 
Moore was prevailed upon by Governor Plerhert H. Lehman to 
return to the Parole Board for the unexpired term, and he reas- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Pai^ole Board ’October 21, 1940. 
Upon the expiration of this term, Dr. Moore retired again. 

Those who knew him as a pnblic official over many years are 
aware of the loss suffered by parole in the State consequent upon 
Ills retirement. His brilliance, keen judgment of human beings, 
and uncompromising integrity and loyalty to his ideals of public 
service were bound to result in the highest level of performance 
on the part of any agency at whose helm he stood. He knows what 
he believes in, knows why he believes as he does, aiid is willing 
to give Ins full capacities to any task he undertakes. He has always 
been an outstanding' example of the finest in public service, a man 
who takes seriously a public trust and will always be faithful to it. 

Those privileged to know Dr. Moore not alone as a public offi- 
cial but as a person, a colleague and friend, respect and admire 
him for qualities beyond those encompassed in his official acts. 
This is not the place to speak of these, but his many loyal friends 
within the Division of Parole miss the daily contacts with him, the 
stimulation that arose out of knowing him. He has guided, 
instructed, and inspired many people, and a great many will 
very much regret his leaving public office. But everyone who 
knows him wishes him, in retirement, the happiness and satisfac- 
tion which are his due. 

Appointment of Commissioner Thomas L. Holling 

Upon the retirement of Dr. Joseph W. Moore, Governor Leh- 
man appointed as a member of the Board of Parole, the Honorable 
Thomas L. Holling, such appointment becoming effective June 
18, 1942. Commissioner Holling, a long-time resident of Buffalo, 
was a business man, and has been active in many civic and phil- 
anthropic affairs. He has been Mayor of the City of Buffalo. 

Election of Parole Board Chairman 

With the retirement of Dr. Moore it became necessary for the 
Board to elect a new chairman, and the Honorable Frederick 
A. Moran, member of the Board, and before that Executive Di- 
rector, was so elected. 
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Turnover of Staff 

One of the significant developments of the year has been the 
many pi’ohlems created by the war, among them the great turn- 
over of staff within the Division of Parole. Other agencies of gov- 
ernment have been similarlj'' affected, to be sure, and the problem 
is not unique to parole alone. Parole officers have left the serv- 
ice by resignation to accept new employment opportunities, most 
of them in war social services. Others have left temporarily, but 
“for the duration,” to enter the armed forces, by enlistment and 
conscription. By December 31, 1942, nineteen members of the 
professional staff had entered the several branches of our military 
forces. This alone amounted to a turnover of roughly twenty 
per cent of the field staff. 

Clerks and stenographers have left, some for the armed foi'ces, 
some for more remunerative employment. 

Making replacements has been difficult. The work devohung 
upon the remainder of the staff has increased as a consequence. 
Much more time than heretofore has had to be devoted to training 
of new staff members. These are only a few of the consequences 
of the turnover of staff. It is too early yet to judge what is hap- 
pening to standards of work because of vacancies, the acquisition 
of new staff members, etc. 

Increase in Load 

The work of the Division of Parole has increased in 1942 because 
of war conditions. One factor in this has been the availability 
of employment for indeterminate sentence inmates who, as a result, 
can leave the institutions sooner than before, after serving the 
legal minimum of their sentences and being voted release as fit 
parole risks. Inmates can readily satisfy the requirement that 
they must have employment as a condition of release. 

In 1941, a total of 2,641 indeterminate and definite sentence 
inmates were released to active .supervision. In 1942, the numbei' 
was 3,309, an increase of 668. 

In 1941, the total number of individuals under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Parole aU or part of the year was 11,520. In 1942 
the number was 12,780, an increase of 1,260. 

Of these, in 1941 there were 10,104 xmder active supervision all 
or part of the year. Under active supervision in 1942 w’cre 11,316, 
an increase of 1,212 over the year before. 

After removals from jurisdiction for all reasons during 1941, th*' 
total number of persons under jurisdiction on December 31, was 
9,023. On December 31, 1942, there were 9,485 remaining under 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole, an increase of 462 over 1941 . 

Of the total under jurisdiction of the Board of Parole at the end 
of the year 1941, 7,912 were under active supervision. In 1942, 
there were 8,421 in this category, an increase of 509. However, 
1,403 were in the armed forces on December 31, 1942, hence under 
jurisdiction, but with a minimum of supervision by the Board of 
Parole. 
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Increase in Number of Investigations 

The increased number of individuals released under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Parole in 1942 was reflected in the addi- 
tional work which was necessary that year in connection with 
investigating* cases coming before the Board for consideration. 
Whereas in 1941 the Division of Parole cornioleted 11,635 investiga- 
tions, the number in 1942 was 12,284, or 649 more than in the 
preceding year. 

Persons Under Jurisdiction of the Board of Parole Serving in the 
Armed Forces of the Nation 

Un December 31, 1942, there were 1,403 individuals, indetermi-^ 
uate and definite sentence persons, serving in the armed forces of 
the nation. A man under supervision of the Division of Parole is 
conscripted through Selective Service if (1) the Division of Parole 
considers he is a good risk in all ways; (2) he is in other ways 
eligible; (^3) he has not been convicted of certain offenses which 
would indicate an undesirable behavior pattern for an individual 
in close proximity to others; (4) active supervision is relinquished 
in that the parolee will not need to report, the parole officer will 
not undertake to supervise him while he is in service, and all 
active contact will cease until the parolee, if he still owes parole 
time, is diseiiarged from military service. 

Bach parolee, prior to induction, signs a stipulation that he 
understands he will not be actively supervised while in service; 
but that immediately on release he will communicate with the 
Division of Parole if he still owes parole time ; if not he understands 
he will be declared a parole violator. The expiration date of his 
sentence is specified in the stipulation, and the parolee indicates 
lie is aware of this date. 

The Board of Parole further writes to the Selective Service 
System, apprising it of the fact that while the parolee is in service 
no active parole supervision will be undertaken. 

Discharge of Elmira Parolees Prior to Expiration of Full 
Maximum Sentence 

In the 1941 Annual Report it was mentioned that the Board of 
Parole would make it a practice to consider^ for discharge prior to 
the full expiration of the maximum sentence those Elmira Reforma- 
tory parolees who had obviously adjusted well while under super- 
vision for a considerable period. This action was to be by virtue 
of power granted in Section 281 of the Correction Law, Subdivision 
3, and reiterated by amendment in the 1941 Legislature. 

During 1942, the Board of Parole granted 857 discharges under 
this procedure. 

Decline in Declarations of Delinquency 

In 1942, as opposed to 1941, there was a decline in per capita 
declarations of delinquency. While gratifying for itself, the 
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Division of Parole cannot legitimately claim credit for all of this 
decline on the basis of improved treatment techniques, better 
selection for parole, or other factors that may or may not pl^y 
some part. It is necessary to say this, in fairness, to avoid the 
inference that no cognizance is taken of certain important reasons 
why the decline was to be expected. The major factor, most likely, 
is that a significant number of younger persons under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Parole were in the armed forces during the 
year, under intensive supervision and discipline, and very “lucb 
less exposed to crime and general parole violation than they would 
be were they in the civilian population. Since younger men commit 
the greater number of crimes, this removes such men from tempta- 
tions to which they might or might not have succumbed. 

On the other hand, the increased number of releases from institu- 
tions during 1942 as opposed to 1941, offered additional subjects 
for exposure to crime and general parole violation. But the 
increase in releases did not entirely compensate for the decrease, 
in numbers, of men removed from civilian life by service in the 
military. Hence, barring other as yet unmeasured factors, we 
might have expected the decline in declarations of delinquency in 
1942. 

In 1941, 853, or 8.6 per cent, of indeterminate sentence prisoners 
under supervision all or part of the year were declared delinquent 
in that year, for all reasons, absconding, general violation of 
parole, and arrest without regard to eventual disposition. 

In 1942, 722, or 7.0 per cent, were declared delinquent. 

Among definite sentence cases, in 1941, a total of 145, or 14.4 
per cent, of those under supervision all or part of the year were 
declared delinquent. In 1942, the number was 138, or 13.7 per 
cent. 

Excluding those serving new or additional sentences, there were, 
in 1941, 9,976 indeterminate sentence prisoners under supervision 
all or part of the year. Of these, 253 were declared delinquent 
that year, and returned to correctional institutions the same year 
after conviction for felony or misdemeanor. (A few were convicted 
and were, in 1941, serving the new sentences in institutions not 
under the paroling jurisdiction of the Board of Parole. They were, 
however, found guilty of crime, and are included in the figure, 253.) 
Thus, in 1941, a total pf 2.5 per cent of the 9,976 cases were so 
convicted. 

In 1942, of 11,167 indeterminate sentence cases under supervision 
all or part of the year, 155, or 1.3 per cent, were declared delinquent, 
convicted of felony or misdemeanor, and started serving sentences 
the same year. 

Among definite sentence cases, in 1941 there were 990 under 
supervision aU or part of the year. Of these, 40 were, in 1941, 
declared delinquent, convicted of felony or misdemeanor, and 
serving the new sentences. Thus 4.0 per cent of the 990 fell in this 
category. 
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In 1942, of 1,004 under supervision all or part of the year, 30, 
or 3.0 per cent, were so declared delinquent, convicted, and started 
on the new sentences. 

Manpower in Employment 

Considering the needs of the country, all the individuals under 
supervision and all those still incarcerated in institutions of the 
State constitute a drop in the bucket. But every worker helps. 

On December 31, 1942, a total of 97.2 per cent of all employable 
individuals who were under active supervision in the three district 
offices of the State were employed. On December 31, 1941, the 
figure had been 93.5. Five hundred nine persons under supervision 
asked for assistance of the Employment Bureau of the Division of 
Parole in 1942. Of these, 402 were placed by the Bureau in a total 
of 532 positions. Other persons under supervision, of course, 
needed no assistance because they had and maintained employment 
during the year ; or they found their own jobs ; or they were aided 
in securing employment by their parole officers or representatives 
of social agencies. 

A total of 555 work offers were secured by the Division of Parole 
for inmates eligible for parole. They were thus made available to 
aid in the war effort. 

As is explained in the section of this Beport entitled Employment 
For Parolees, the Board of Parole has set up machinery to facilitate 
placement of inmates otherwise eligible for parole who have 
oxlunislcd their own resources in seeking employment offers prior 
to release. 
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TYPES .OF BEAMINGS CONDUCTED BY THE BOABD OF 

PAMOLE 

The first contact a prisoner has with a member of the Board of 
Parole is at the initial interview which occurs soon after the 
prisoner’s arrival in prison. Every prisoner appears before the 
member of the Board within whose district the prison or reforma- 
tory is located. Prior to the initial interview, the member of the 
Board has read the probation officer’s report and any other investi- 
gations relating to the prisoner that have been made. 

This first interview gives to the member of the Board the oppor- 
tunity to discuss parole. The prisoner is informed that the Division 
of Parole will render any service possible to his family or will 
assist in any situation causing him undue concern, provided his 
request for assistance is referred by the proper institutional official 
to the institutional representative of the Division of Parole. 

Each month, the three members of the Board of Parole, acting as 
the Board of Parole, hold three types of hearings at the institutions 
over which the Board has parole jurisdiction. 

The first type of hearing deals with indeterminate sentence 
prisoners, who have served their minimum sentences and with allow- 
ances for good time, and jail time, appear for parole consideration ; 
and with definite sentence prisoners, who are eligible for release. 
The second type of hearing is for indeterminate sentence prisoners 
who have violated the conditions of their parole, and definite 
sentence prisoners who have violated the conditions of their super- 
vision,* who have been returned as violators, have already served 
a further period of incarceration, and are again eligible for con- 
sideration for release under supervision. 

The third type of hearing is limited to those indeterminate 
sentence prisoners who have violated the conditions of their parole, 
and those definite sentence prisoners who have violated the con- 
ditions of their supervision, and have recently been returned to the 
institutions for violation. The Correction Law provides that as 
soon as practicable, after the return of a violator, the Board of 
Parole must consider the cases of violators, and may, if it sees fit, 
require the violator to serve the balance of the maximum term or 
any part of it. 

Total Number of Hearings Conducted by the Board of Parole 

During the calendar year of 1942, the Board of Parole held a 
total of 7,504 formal hearings at which the three members of the 
Board were present. There were 7,019 hearings for indeterminate 
sentence prisoners, and 485 hearings for prisoners with definite 
sentences. These figures do not include the number of informal 

* Throughout the report, the term ‘‘parole” is used iu referring to indetermi- 
nate sentence prisoners, while the term “supervision” is used in referring to 
definite or commuted sentence prisoners, who are not released by the Board of 
Parole but only through the operation of the “good time” laws. 
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interviews held with prisoners by the individual members of the 
Board shortly after their reception in the institutions, or the 
frequent interviews held by the members of the Board upon their 
initiative or upon the requests of the prisoners. 

Hearings for Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 

The number of formal hearings in indeterminate sentence^ cases 
was 7,019. More than three-quarters of these hepings, 5,555, or 
79.2 per cent, were for the purpose of considering the original 
release on parole of indeterminate sentence prisoners. 

Parole Violators Granted and Denied Reparole 

The second group of indeterminate sentence prisoners appearing 
before the Board were parole violators, individuals who had hot 
committed new felonies, but who had violated their parole and been 
returned to the prisons or the reformatory, and after a further 
period of incarceration determined by the Board, had become 
eligible to be considered for reparole. The number of hearings in 
these cases was 768, or 10.9 per cent, of the 7,019 hearings. 

The remaining 696, or 9.9 per cent, of the 7,019 hearings were 
lield in the cases of indeterminate sentence parole violators, who 
had violated their parole, been returned to prison or the Elmira 
Reformatoiy, and were appearing before the Board, not for 
reparole, but for a determination of the amount of time they would 
have serve before again being considered for reparole. 


Hearings for Definite Sentence Prisoners 

The Board held 485 hearings in the cases of definite or commuted 
sentence prisoners. Two hundred fifty-seven, or 53.0 per cent, were 
for those eligible for release, and 111, or 22.9 per cent, of the hear- 
ings were for the definite sentence prisoners who had violated tl'*‘ 
provisions of their supervision and been returned to prison, an ’ 
who were again eligible for release under supervision alter serviii;-. 
a further period of incarceration. The remaining 117, or 24.1 per 
(^ent, of the hearings were for those definite sentence prisoners, 
returned to pidson for violating the conditions of their supervision, 
and who were appearing before the Board for a hearing at which 
the Board was to decide the amount of time, not to exceed their 
maximum sentence, which they ’would have to serve before again 
being considered for release. 
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HEARINGS FOR INDETERMINATE SENTENCE PRISONERS 
ELIGIBLE FOR PAROLE 

Initial or First Appearance 

The munbei- of indeterminate sentence prisoners eligible for parole 
who made their first or initial appearance before the Board was 
2,230. Of these, 486 were inmates of the Elmira Reformatory, and 
1.744 were inmates of the State prisons. 

Parole was granted to 177, or 36.4 per cent, of the Elmira inmates, 
and denied to 309, or 63.6 per cent. 

In the 1,744 prison cases, parole was granted to 452, or 25.9 per 
cent, and denied to 1,292, or 74.1 per cent. 

The figures and percentages regarding the number denied parole 
on their first or initial appearance are apt to be somewhat mislead- 
ing if one assumes all these individuals could have been released 
had the Board seen fit to take such action. Actually, this is not 
entirely so. Indeterminate sentence prisoners who receive minimum 
sentences of one year or a year and three months, with allowance for 
good time, appear before the Board at the expiration of eight and 
ten months respectively. However, other provisions of the law, as 
the Board interprets them, require that these individuals must 
serve one year in prison. So that, although such individuals 
appeared and had a hearing prior to having served one full year, 
they could not have been paroled. ' 

Otliers had to be held beyond their initial appearance because 
deporlation proceedings were in process but, because of unsettled 
world conditions and other reasons, actual deportation was not yet 
possible. In eases eligible for deportation, the Board’s policy is 
to allow release only when deportation is immediately possible. 

Still other inmates appeared initially immediately after transfer 
from Dannemora State Hospital, where they had been hospitalized 
for mental diseases, the transfer back to prison being on the 
assumption the mental condition was at least temporarily remitted. 
In these eases, although the inmates receive a hearing before the 
Board, the invariable practice is to allow a period of time to elapse 
during which observation will be made of the apparent permanency 
of the remission or cure of the mental disease. When this seems rela- 
tively assured, the inmate will appear before the Board again. 

Some individuals wei-e, at the time of the initial appearance, 
.suffering from venereal diseases in infectious stages. In these 
eases, because of the danger to the community which release would 
engender, the practice is to reinterview the inmate at such time, 
before the maximum sentence has been reached, as the condition 
is no longer infectious. 

Thus it will be seen that, among those denied parole on initinl 
appearance, a number could not have been paroled in any event 
because of legal restrictions or general policy in the interest of 
society. 
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TJie total number of indeterminate sentence prisoners and Elmira 
inmates paroled on their first appearance before the Board was 629, 
or 28,3 per cent of the 2^230 prisoners who appeared before the 
Board, The remaining I 36 OI, or 71,7 per cent, were denied parole, 
of whom 1,292 were indeterminate sentence prisoners confined in the 
prisons and 309 were confined in the Elmira Reformatory. 

Reasons for Withholding Parole of the 1,292 Indeterminate Sen- 
tence Prisoners Makmg Their First or Initial Appearance Before 

the Board of Parole 

Excluding the 309 Elmira inmates, there were 1,292 indeterminate 
sentence prisoners denied parole. The Correction Law specifically 
provides that no indeterminate sentence prisoners shall be released 
on parole merely as a reward for good conduct or efficient perform- 
ance of duties assigned in prison, but only if the Board of Parole 
IS of the opinion that there is reasonable probability that the 
prisoner will live and remain at liberty without violating the law 
:m(\ his release is not incompatible with the welfare of society. 

With the possible exception of some of the prisoners who fall into 
one of the categories mentioned above — individuals who had served 
less than one year, persons held for deportation, observation after 
leiiiission of mental illness, or because of venereal disease in 
infectious stage, — it is practically impossible to ascribe one given 
leason and one only for withholding parole. In practically every 
case there are multiple reasons why persons are not considered 
suitable for parole at a particular time. Even ascribing the prin- 
cipal reason is difficult. In the special categories mentioned above, 
for instance, the principal reason for withholding parole in a given 
case might be that the prisoner has a venereal disease in an infectious 
stage. But he might also have a very bad criminal record, poor 
prison conduct, or an unsuitable parole program, or a combination 
of all of these factors. 

In any case that might be selected for study, it would be statis- 
tically untenable to ascribe one reason for denying parole, because 
an individual and his background and potentialities are not so 
simply classifiable. Usually a constellation of circumstances leads 
to denial of parole in each case. 

Some of these reasons which play a part in the withholding of 
parole are : 

The need for further investigation regarding a warrant filed 
against the inmate 
Unsatisfactory parole program 
Seriousness of the offense 
Previous criminal record 
Poor prison conduct 

Unwillingness to cooperate in formulating parole plans 
Venereal disease in infectious stage 
Mental disease 
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Other illness 
Deportation pending 

Statutory reasons— had not served one year in prison 
Reappearances 

Following each appearance of an inmate before the Board of 
Parole he is officially informed in writing, within a period of 
twenty-four hours or less, some of the main reasons why he has not 
been paroled, and the month and year when his ease will again be 
considered by the Board. 

First Reappearance 

The number of indeterminate sentence prisoners and Elmira 
inmates who were denied parole on their first or initial appearance 
before the Board in 1942 or in previous years, and who made their 
first reappearance during the year was 1,822, of whom ^2 were 
Elmira cases and 1,450 were confined in the prisons of the State. 

In the eases of the 372 Elmira inmates, parole was granted to 183, 
or 49.2 per cent, and denied to 189, or 50.8 per cent, upon their 
first reappearance before the Board. 

In the cases of the 1,450 prison inmates, parole was granted to 
646, or 44.5 per cent, and denied to 804, or 55.5 per cent. 

Of the 1,82'2 prisoners making their first reappearance before the 
Board, the total number paroled was 829, or 45 5 per cent, parole 
being denied to 993, or 54.5 per cent. 

Second Reappearance 

Nine hundred twenty-six prisoners who had been denied their 
release at both the original hearing and the first reappearance 
before the Board were given hearings. In 551, or 59.5 per cent, 
of the eases, parole was granted. In 375, or 40.5 per cent, it was 
denied. 

Third Reappearance 

The number of prisoners making their third reappearance before 
the Board was 349. Parole was granted to 219, or 62.7 per cent, 
and denied to 130, or 37.3 per cent. 

Fourth Reappearance 

The number of prisoners making their fourth reappearance before 
the Board was 131. Parole was granted in 76, or 58.0 per cent, of 
the eases, and denied in 55, or 42.0 per cent. 

Fifth and Subsequent Reappearance 

Ninety-seven prisoners made five or more reappearances before 
the Board of Parole. Of this number, parole was granted to 56. 
or 57.7 per cent, and denied to 41, or 42.3 per cent. 
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Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Previously Denied Parole Who 
Were ’Granted Parole During 1942 by the Board of Parole 

Excluding all Elmira cases, there were 1,548 indeterminate 
sentence prisoners, inmates of the State prisons, who had been 
denied parole upon their first or subsequent appearance before 
the Board of Parole during the yetir or in previous years, who were 
granted parole during 1942. The average period of time for which 
these prisoners were held, after the date of eligibility for parole, 
was 17 months and 3 weeks. 

As for the reasons for denial of parole, again it should be 
emphasized that in most cases a group of factors operate, not a 
unitary reason. However, to give some indication of the principal 
reason for denial (unsatisfactory as this is), the following analysis 
may be of some interest. 

Of the 1,548 granted parole, there were 12 who were originally 
denied parole because further investigation regarding warrants on 
file against the inmates was necessary. The average period of time 
for which these prisoners were held beyond their minimum date of 
release before being paroled was 18 months. 

Unsatisfactory parole program was primarily responsible for the 
failure to parole 487 prisoners on their first or subsequent appear- 
ance before the Board. These persons served an average of 11 
months and ^ week beyond their minimum date of release before 
being paroled. 

Poor background, leading to the belief the inmates were unsatis- 
factory parole risks, led to original denial of parole to 652 inmates 
who, when subsequently paroled, had served an average of ^5 
months, 2 weeks, beyond their minimum eligibility date for release. 

Poor prison conduct resulted in 62 prisoners being held an 
average of 26 months, 1 week. 

Unwillingness on the part of inmates to cooperate in formulating 
a parole program resulted in 17 prisoners being held an average of 
21 months, 2 weeks. 

Pour prisoners suffering from venereal disease in an infectious 
stage were held, on the average, 21 months, 3 weeks. 

Fifteen inmates were held beyond their minimum eligibility date 
because they were suffering from mental illness. They were held 
for an average of 26 months. 

Other illness accounted for denial of parole at the minimum 
eligibility date to nine inmates, who were held an average of 13 
months, 2 weeks. 

In fourteen eases, deportation was pending, and these prisoners 
were held an average of 24 months, 3% weeks, beyond their^earliest 
eligibility date. 

Two hundred twenty-three inmates were originally denied parole 
because they had not served one full year in prison. The average 
period of time for which these prisoners were held beyond their 
minimum date of release before being paroled was 7 months, 3 
weeks. Obviously, after they became eligible by serving a full 
3 ^eaT, other factors entered in militating against immediate release. 
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In 44 cases, the Board wanted further preparole investigation to 
clear up important points or give more adequate background toward 
an understanding of the cases, and these individuals, before eventual 
release, had served an average of 8 months, week, beyond their 
minimum eligibility date. 

Mne inmates had been held for other reasons for an average of 
29 months, 2 weeks before being paroled. 

Reasons for 'Original Denial op Parole and Average Period Held 
Over Prom Date of Initial Appearance to Date op Release op 
THE 1,548 Indeterminate Prisoners Granted Parole on Their 
Reappearance Before the Board op Parole During 1942 

Average period Reid ovei 
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The following table shows the action of the Board of Parole m 
the eases of indeterminate sentence prisoners appearing before the 
Board during the period 1934 through 1942 : 
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HEARINGS FOR INDETERMINATE SENTENCE PAROLE 

VIOLATORS 

indeterminate Sentence Parole Violators Eligible for Consideration 

for Reparole 

The return of a parole violator to the reformatory or to the 
prisons of the State is either by order of the Board of Parole or by 
the imposition of a new sentence after conviction of a subsequent 
felony. 

When a parolee violates any of the conditions of his parole, he 
may, after having been declared a violator by the Board of Parole, 
be returned to the reformatory or to a prison/ and he may be 
required to serve all or part of the remainder of his original 
sentence from the date of the declaration of delinquency. Parolees 
committed to prison for the commission of felonies while on parole, 
are returned with new sentences imposed by the courts. In these 
eases, the law provides that after a fixed date, a released prisoner 
on parole who is convicted of another felony while on parole, must 
serve the remaining portion of his sentence before beginning to 
serve the new sentence imposed by the court. This provision of the 
law does not, however, apply to prisoners paroled from the Elmira 
Reformatory. When an individual on parole from the Elmira 
Reformatory is convicted of another felony, he is returned to a 
State prison and not to Elmira Reformatory. After his return, the 
Board of Parole determines the amount of time this violator must 
serve on his first sentence before beginning to serve his second 
sentence. 

The Board of Parole conducted 768 formal hearings for parole 
violators who, after having been incarcerated for the period of time 
determined by the Board of Parole, were eligible for reconsidera- 
tion. 

The parole violators appearing before the Board for considera- 
tion for reparole are of two kinds. In the first group are those 
returned on original sentences. These individuals have not been 
convicted of new felonies, but have violated the agreement govern- 
ing their parole. It is accepted by the Board that the parole agree- 
ment which every indeterminate sentence prisoner must sign and 
which includes the rules governing the parolee’s conduct on parole, 
will be adhered to by parolees and when ignored or violated, drastic 
action will be taken by the Board. 

The number of such violators appearing before the Board for 
consideration for reparole was 672. In 331, or 49.3 per cent, 
reparole was granted, and in 341, or 50.7 per cent, it was denied. 

The second type of parole violator appearing before the Board is 
the individual who has committed and been convicted of a new 
felony while on parole. With minor exceptions, all these indi- 
viduals had originally been released from the Elmira Reformatory. 
Among the exceptions were individuals released from the prisons 
of the State prior to July 1, 1928. Prisoners released after this date 
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who are oonvicted of another felony while on parole must serve the 
remaining portion of their sentence, from the date of parole until 
the maximum expiration, before beginning to serve their new 
sentence. 

There were 9b prisoners who had been returned as parole vio- 
lators because of conviction of new felonies, who appeared before 
the Board for reparole on their first sentence. Reparole was granted 
to 74, or 77.1 per cent, and denied to 22, or 22.9 per cent. Reparole 
granted to parole violators returned with new sentences does not 
mean that these individuals are actually returned to the com- 
munity, but after a fixed period of incarceration, they are paroled 
by the Board to start serving their second or new sentence. 

The grand total of the parole violators appearing before the 
Board for reconsideration of the Board was 768. Reparole was 
granted in 405, or 52.7 per cent of the cases, and denied to 363, or 
47.3 per cent. 

Action of the Board of Parole in Cases op Indeterminate 
Sentence Prisoners Returned as Parole Violators and 
Eligible for Consideration for Reparole, After Having 
Been Incarcerated for the Amount of Time Previously 
Determined by the Board of Parole 



Returned on 

Returned with 





Original 

Sentence 

New Sentence 




InSTITLiTIONS 





Total 

granted 

Total 

denied 

Grand 

total 

Granted 

Denied 

Granted* 

Denied 





Attica 

85 

71 

21 

6 

106 

77 

183 

Auburn 

46 

55 

12 

1 

58 

56 

114 

Clinton 

49 

71 

16 

8 

65 

79 

144 

Great Meadow 

53 

51 

16 

2 

69 

53 

122 

Sins Sing 

41 

55 

9 

5 

50 

60 

110 

Wallkill ... . 


Westfield State Farm 

*3 

6 



*3 

*6 

9 

Woodboiirnfi- ^ . . . . . . 

1 




1 


1 

Elmira 

53 

*32 




53 

32 

85 

Totai. 

331 

341 

74 

22 

405 

363 

768 


minor exceptions all these prisoners had originally been paroled from. Elmira 
Reformatory. 


Indeterminate Sentence Parole Violators Appearing Before the 
Board for Determination of Periods of Incarceration 

When an indeterminate sentence parolee violates the conditions 
of his parole and is returned to the refoi*matory or to prison, the 
Correction Law provides that the Board of Parole must ^‘consider 
the cases of parole violators soon after their return and may, if it 
sees fit, require such prisoners to serve out in prison the balance 
of the maximum term ... or such part thereof as it may determine.’^ 
During the year a total of 696 indeterminate sentence parole vio- 
lators, just returned to institutions, appeared before the Board. Of 
these, 619, or 88.9 per cent, were violators returned, not for new 
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felonies, but for the violation of the parole agreenient, and 77, or 
11.1 per cent, were returned with new sentences. 

Of the 619 returned on original sentences, 111, or 17.9 per cent, 
were granted parole during 1942, and 508, or 82.1 per cent, were 
denied. 

Of the 77 who had been returned with new sentences, 11, or 14.3 
per cent, were paroled to start new sentences, and 66, or 85.7 per 
cent, were held for further incarceration before being allowed to 
start serving new sentences. 

Action of the Board of Parole During 1942 in the Cases of 
Indeterminate Sentence Parolees Who Had Violated 
Their Parole and Had Been Returned as Parole Violators 
TO THE Prisons or Elmira Reformatory 



1 Returned on 

Retuhned with 





Obioinal 

Sentence 

New Sentence 




Institutions 




Total 

granted 

Total 

denied 

Grand 

total 


Granted 

Denied 

Gi anted 

Denied 





Attica . . 


89 

4 

1 

S ! 

4 

97 

101 

Auburn 


50 




50 

50 

Clinton ... 


4 


6 


10 

10 

Great Meadow 


24 




! 24 

^24 

Sing Sing 

Waufill 


194 

7 

52 

7 

246 

253 

Westfield State Farm 


8 




8 

8 

Woodbourne 

Elmira 

111 

139 



111 

* 139 

260 

Total 

111 

508 

11 

66 

122 

574 

696 
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HEARINGS FOR DEFINITE SENTENCE PRISONERS 
ELIGIBLE FOR RELEASE 

Definite sentence prisoners mnst be released at tbe expiration of 
their fixed sentences, less time off for good conduct and work will- 
ingly performed. The Correction Law specifies the maximum allow- 
ance of good time permitted these prisoners for good conduct and 
willing and efficient application to duties assigned. A prison board 
in each prison, consisting of administrative officials, passes upon 
their allowance in the first instance and makes its recommendations 
to the Governor. The Governor then passes upon these recommenda- 
tions and approves the date upon which the prisoner must be 
released. One of the conditions appended to the commutation is 
that the prisoner remain under the jursidietion and control of the 
Board of Parole for the period for which the sentence has been 
commuted. 

If these prisoners agree in writing to accept all of the conditions 
imposed by the Board of Parole, the Board has no power to grant 
or withhold their release. Their appearance before the Board of 
Parole is to make certain that they understand that they will be 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Parole, and if they violate 
the conditions of their release, they may be returned to prison as 
violators. 

There were 257 definite sentence prisoners who appeared before 
the Board of Parole, who were granted release under supervision 
for the unexpired period of their sentence, upon their acceptance 
of the supervision of the Board of Parole. 

Definite Sentence Prisoners Who Appeared Before the Board 
After Commutation of Their Sentences and Who Were Re- 
leased Upon Signing Supervision Agreements 

Prisons 
Attica 

Anhnrn , 

Clinton 

Great Meadow 

Sing Sing 
Wallkill ... . 

Westfield State Farm 
Woodtoiirne 

Total 257 


Number 
. . . . 61 

.... 55 

75 

.... 37 

. . , 23 

. . . . 6 
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HEARINGS FOR DEFINITE SENTENCE VIOLATORS OF 
SUPERVISION AGREEMENTS 

Definite Sentence Violators Eligible for Consideration for 

Re-Release 

It is again stressed, that definite sentence prisoners are not 
released by action of the Board of Parole but by the automatie 
operation of “good time” laws which have been on the statute books 
of the State since 1817. However, when a definite sentence prisoner 
agrees to accept the supervision of the Board of Parole, he agrees 
in writing to adhere to definite and specific rules and regulations, 
and if he violates the conditions of his supervision, he can be 
declared delinquent by the Board and returned to prison in exactly 
the same manner as an indeterminate sentence prisoner. 

Definite sentence prisoners returned for violations of their super- 
vision agreement and not because of new felony conviction may 
again be released to supervision at the discretion of the Board of 
Parole any time prior to the expiration of their maximum sentences 
The Board of Parole conducted 111 hearings for violators who 
were eligible for consideration for re-release to supervision, after 
having been incarcerated for the period of time previously deter- 
mined by the Board. 

All of the hearings were in cases of definite sentence violators 
who had not committed new crimes, but had violated the terms of 
their supervision agreement. In 62, or 55.9 per cent, of these 111 
cases, release was granted. In 49, or 44.1 per cent, it was denied. 

No definite sentence violators returned with new sentences 
appeared before the Board after serving all or a portion of their 
old sentences. 

Action of the Board of Parole During 1942 in the Cases of 
Definite Sentence Prisoners Who Had Violated Their 
Supervision Agreements and Had Been Returned to Prison 
AND Were Eligible for Consideration for Re-release 
After Having Been Incarcerated for the Amount of Time 
Previously Determined by the Board op Parole 


iNBTrrUTlONR 

Returned on 
Original Sentence 

Returned with 
New Sentence 

Total 

granted 

Total 

denied 

Grand 

total 

Granted 

Denied 

Granted 

Denied 

A-ttica . . • — • • i 

16 

9 



16 

9 

26 

Auburn . i 

13 

15 

, . . , 


13 

16 

2S 


13 

11 


-nr- 

13 

11 

24 

r r - 

Great Meadow . , . . . i 

11 

10 




11 

10 

21 

Sing Sing 

WaUkill 

9 

4 




9 

4 

13 

Weetfield State Farm. 








Woodboume 







V * * - 

Total 

_ 

49 



62 I 

49 

111 
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DefiBite Sentence Violators Appearing Before the Board of Parole 
for Determination of Periods of Incarceration 

As in the cases of indeterminate sentence prisoners, the law 
requires that when a person is returned to prison because of the 
violation of his supervision agreement, the Board must consider 
his case and determine what part of the Ipalance of his term he 
should be required to serve. All such prisoners who are returned 
appear before the Board of Parole at the first meeting subsequent 
to the return of the prisoner. The definite or commuted sentence 
prisoner, like the indeterminate sentence parole violator, is given a 
hearing and an opportunity to explain the circumstances surround^ 
ing his violation of the supervision agreement. The Board then 
decides what period of further incarceration he shall serve before 
being again considered for release to supervision. 

During 1942, 117 definite sentence prison violators appeared 
before the Board of Parole. One hundred fourteen were violators 
of their supervision agreements, and three had been returned with 
new sentences after conviction of another felony. Eelease was 
granted in three of these cases, all from among those returned on 
original sentences. 


Action of the Board of Parole During 1942 in the Cases or 
Definite Sentence Prisoners Who Had Violated Theif 
Supervision Agreements and Had Been Returned to Prison 


Institutions 

Returned on 
Original Sentence 

Returned with 
New Sentence 

Total 

granted 

Total 

denied 

Grand 

total 

Granted 

Denied 

Granted 

Denied 

Attica ... ... 

1 

32 


1 

1 

33 

34 

Auburn 


20 




20 

20 

Clinton 


4 




4 

4 

Great Meadow . . 


8 




8 

8 

Sing Sing. . . 

WaUkiU 

2 

46 


2 

2 

48 

50 

‘Westfield State rf’arm. 


‘ *'*i 





*i 

i 

^V oodboume 








Totai. 

3 

111 


3 

3 

114 

117 
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NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE BOARD OF PAROLE 

For greater clarity, it is necessary to define some of the terms 
used in this section. 

Active cases are persons under the supervision of the Board of 
Parole in communities in New York State or other states. 

Deportation cases are prisoners who, by Federal law, were eligible 
for deportation; had been released for deportation only; and are, 
without their maximum sentences having expired, residing in the 
countries to which they were deported. 

Warrant cases are individuals released and under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Parole, who had warrants filed against them prior 
to release, calling for court process to determine the disposition of 
these warrants. Such warrants represent charges of crimes believed 
to have been committed prior to the incarceration of the prisoner 
for the offense for which he currently is serving time. Where such 
a warrant is on file, the inmate is released to face it, and he remains 
in the ‘Warrant ease’’ series until that warrant has been satisfied 
and the individual is eventually free and under active parole 
supervision. 

Repatriation cases are those in which prisoners have been released 
for voluntary return to the countries where they have citizenship. 
They remain in the repatriation series until their maximum 
sentences have expired. 

Persons serving new or additional sentences are inmates of New 
York State prisons who, having served at least the legal minimum 
of an earlier sentence, have been paroled to start service of an 
additional sentence, all the time remaining in custody. There are 
two types of eases in this category. Some prisoners were originally 
paroled from the Elmira Reformatory and returned to State prison 
with new sentences, the Elmira maximum sentence not yet having 
expired. Later they were paroled on the remainder of the Elmira 
sentence to enable them to start service of the additional term. 
Others came to prison originally with two separate sentences to run 
consecutively. Upon completion of at least the lower legal limit 
of the first sentence the Board may parole such inmates to begin 
service of the second sentence. 

Original release is the initial release of an inmate on a given 
sentence. If he never returns to the institution owing time on that 
sentence, this will be the only release which took place in Ms case. 

Re-release refers to persons who were originally released under 
parole supervision, returned as parole violators, and subsequently, 
after serving some time for such violation, and before the maximum 
sentence has expired, released again to supervision. 

At the beginning of the calendar year of 1942, the Board of 
Parole had under its jurisdiction 9,023 individuals. Under active 
supervision were 7,333 indeterminate sentence prisoners and 579 
definite or commuted sentence prisoners. There were 339 indetermi- 
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nate sentence prisoners and 39 with definite senteiiees, who had been 
released to meet deportation warrants, but who must, according to 
the provisions of the Correction Law, remain under supervision 
until the expiration of their maximum sentences. 

An additional 120 persons had been released to meet other war- 
rants, 84 with indeterminate sentences and 36 with definite 

sentences. ^ . . 

Ninety-nine prisoners had been released for repatriation, to 
return to their native countries at their own expense, ^ of whom 96 
were indeterminate sentence persons while 3 had definite sentences. 

Five hundred fourteen prisoners, 503 with indeterminate 
sentences and 11 with definite sentences, while still remaining 
incarcerated, were allowed to start serving new or additional 
sentences 

During the year a grand total of 3,757 prisoners were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Board, 3,408 with indeterminate 
sentences and 349 with definite sentences The figure, 3,757, not 
only includes the 3,309 prisoners, 3,002 with indeterminate sentences 
and 307 with definite sentences, placed under active supervision, but 
also 43 prisoners released for deportation, 32 with indeterminate 
sentences and 11 with definite sentences; 209 released to meet war- 
rants, 196 with indeterniinate sentences and 13 with definite 
sentences; 2 indeterminate sentence prisoners released for repatria- 
tion ; 95 prisoners allowed to start serving new or additional terms, 
93 of these being indeterminate sentence persons and 2 being 
definite sentence individuals ; and 99 persons, 83 with indeterminate 
sentences and 16 with definite terms, who had been removed from 
supervision through declaration of delinquency, and who were 
restored to supervision status during the year. ^ 

The total number of persons under jurisdiction all or part of the 
year was 12,780, of whom 11,763 had indeterminate sentences and 
1,017 had definite sentences. 

There were 11,316, or 88,5 per cent, of the 12,780 individuals, 
under active supervision, 10,414 with indeterminate sentences and 
902 with definite sentences. 

Four hundred twenty-four, or 3.3 per cent, were deportation 
cases, 374 with indeterminate sentences and 50 with definite terms. 

Three hundred twenty-nine, or 2.6 per cent, were warrant cases, 
280 indeterminate sentence prisoners and 49 definite sentence cases. 

One hundred two, or 0.8 per cent, were repatriation eases, 99 with 
indeterminate and 3 with definite sentences. 

Six hundred nine, or 4.8 per cent, had been allowed to start 
serving new or additional sentences. Of these, 596 were indetermi- 
nate sentence cases and 13 defi.nite sentence cases. 

The total number removed from supervision during the year for 
all reasons was 3,295, of whom 3,004 had indeterminate sentences 
and 291 had definite sentences. 

Of the 3,295 removed, 2,339 were discharged at the expiration of 
their maximum sentences, 2,186 indeterminate sentence and 153 
definite sentence eases. 
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Death was responsible for the removal from supervision of an 
additional 46 persons, ail indeterminate sentence eases 

Nine hundred ten individuals, 772 with indeterminate sentences 
and 138 with definite sentences, were declared delinquent and 
removed from supervision. 

The total number remaining under jurisdiction on December 31, 
1942, was 9,485, of whom 8,759 had indeterminate sentences and 726 
had definite sentences. 

The total number under active supervision was 8,421, or 88.8 per 
cent, of the 9,485; 7,759 of those under active supervision had 
indeterminate sentences and 662 had definite sentences. 

Three hundred twenty-seven, 299 with indeterminate sentences 
and 28 with definite sentences, were deportation eases. 

One hundred thirty-four were warrant eases, 110 with indetermi- 
nate sentences and 24 with definite sentences 

Eighty-seven, 86 indeterminate sentence prisoners and 1 definite 
sentence ease, were repatriation cases. 

Five hundred sixteen, 505 indeterminate sentence prisoners and 
11 definite sentence eases, had been allowed to start serving new or 
additional sentences. 

The statistical summary which follows shows the movement dur- 
ing the year of the individuals under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Parole : 


Statistical Summary 


On Indbterminatb Sentencobs 

* . Definite 

Elmira Prisons Sentences Total 


Num-' 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 


Number under supervision on January 1, 


rjiunoer unuer supeuviBiuu oa jauuajry j., 

1942: 

Active supervision 

Deportation cases , 

Warrant cases 

Kepatriation cases 

Serving new or additional sentences 

3,099 

48 

24 

15 

97 3 

1 6 

0 7 

0 6 

4,234 

291 

60 

81 

603 

81 9 

5 6 

1 2 
1.6 
9.7 

579 

39 

36 

3 

n 

86.7 

5.8 

5.4 

0.5 

1 6 

7,912 

378 

120 

99 

514 

87.7 

4.2 

1.3 

I 1 
5 7 

Total number under supervision on 

January 1, 1942 

3,186 

100 0 

6,169 

100.0 

668 

100. 0 

9,023 

100.0 

Released during 1942 to active super- 
vision: 

On original release 

687 

68 6 

1,872 

87.3 

343 

79.2 

2,702 

81.7 

On re-release (first) 

220 

26.7 

230 

10,7 

54 

17.6 

504 

16.2 

On re-release (second) 

46 

5 2 

39 

1 8 

9 

2 9 

93 

2 8 

On re-release (third) 

4 

0 5 

3 

0 1 

1 

0 3 

8 

0 2 

On re-release (fourth) 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 1 



2 

0.1 

Total released to active supervision. . 

867 

100 0 

2,145 

100.0 

307 

100.0 

3,309 

100 0 

Released during 1942 for deportation; ^ ... .. 

On original release 

1 

100 0 

31 

100-0 

10 

90.9 

42 

97.7 

On re-release 





• t «4r • « 

1 

9.1 

1 

2.3 

Total released for deportation 

1 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

43 

100 0 

Released during 1942 to meet warrant; . . . ... 

On original release — * 

46 

82 1 

134 

96.7 

13 

100.0 

193 

92.3 

On re-release 

10 

17 9 

6 

4.3 



16 

7.7 

Total released to meet warrants 

56 

100.0 

140 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

209 

100.0 
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Statistical Summart — {Concluded) 

On Indbtssminatid Sinotncis 

. Dipinitb 

Elmira Pnsons Sentences 

Total 

Beleased during 1942 for repatriation. 

On original release 

Num- 

ber 

Per ' 
cent 

Num- 

ber 

2 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per ' 
cent 

Num- 

ber 

2 

Per 

cent 

Permitted during 1942 to start serving 









new or additional sentences 


... 

93 


2 


95 


Restored to supervision status through 









cancellation of delinquency. 









Active supervision 

36 

92.3 

43 

97,7 

16 

100.0 

96 

96 0 

Deportation cases 

2 

5.1 

1 

2 3 



3 

3 0 

Repatriation cases 

1 

2.6 





1 

1 0 

Total restored to supervision status 

39 

100.0 

44 

100 0 

16 

100 0 

99 

100.0 

Total of all persons under jurisdiction for 









all or part of 1942: 









Active supervision 

3,992 

96 4 

6,422 

84.3 

902 

88 7 

11,316 

88 5 

Deportation cases 

51 

1.2 

323 

4 2 

50 

4 9 

424 

3 3 

Warrant cases 

80 

2 0 

200 

2 6 

49 

4 8 

329 

2 6 

Repatriation cases 

16 

0.4 

83 

1 1 

3 

0 3 

102 

0.8 

Serving new or additional sentences . . . 



596 

7.8 

13 

1 3 

609 

4 8 

Grand Total . .... 

4,139 

100 0 

7,624 

100.0 

1,017 

100 0 

12,780 

100 0 

Discharged during 1942 by expiration of 









maximum term: 









Active supervision. . 

1,144 

99 3 

873 

84 4 

124 

81 1 

2,141 

91 5 

Deportation cases 

6 

0.5 

65 

5.3 

13 

8 5 

74 

3 2 

Warrant cases . 

1 

0.1 

6 

0 6 

12 

7 8 

19 

0 8 

Repatriation cases — 

1 

0,1 

9 

0 9 

2 

1 3 

12 

0 5 

Servmg new or additional sentences , . 



91 

8.8 

2 

1 3 

93 

4 0 

Total discharged by maximum expi- 









ration 

1,152 

100 0 

1,034 

100.0 

153 

100.0 

2,339 

100 0 

Discharged during 1942 by death: 









Active supervision 

9 

100.0 

36 

97 3 , 



45 

97 8 

Deportation cases 



1 

2.7 




1 

2 2 

Total discharged by death 

9 

100.0 

37 

100.0 , 



46 

100 0 

Removed during 1942 by declaration of 









delinquency. 









Active supervision 

298 

99.4 

469 

99.4 

136 

98.6 

903 

99 3 

Deportation cases 



3 

0.6 



3 

0 3 

Warrant cases 

. ...^ 

0 3 



2 

1.4 

3 

03 

Repatriation cases 

1 

03 





1 

0.1 

Total removed by declaration of 









dehnquency. 

300 

100 0 

472 

100.0 

138 

100 0 

910 

100 0 

Grand total discharged or removed from 









supervision 

1,461 


1,543 


291 


3,296 


Number under jurisdiction on December 









31, 1942:* 









Active supervision 

2,580 

96 3 

5,179 

86 2 

662 

91.2 

8,421 

88 8 

Deportation cases. 

45 

1.7 

254 

4 2 

28 

a 9 

327 

3.6 

Warrant cases ... 

39 

1 5 

71 

1.1 

24 

3 3 

134 

1 4 

Repatriation cases . 

14 

0 5 

72 

1.2 

1 

0 1 

87 

0 9 

Servmg new or additional sentences . . 



605 

8.3 

11 

1.6 

616 

5.4 

Grand Total 

2,678 

100 0 

6,081 

100 0 

726 

100.0 

9,486 

100 0 

• As a result of transfers between different types of cases (active, deportation, warrant and repatriation) adjust- 

ments have been made in the number of parolees under each type of supervision on December 31, 1942, 


Active supervision received 



. . 194 from the other types 


Deportation cases lost . . . 




. . 19 to the other types 



Warrant cases lost. . , , . . . 




.. 173 to the other types 



Repatriation cases lost. , . 




. . 2 to the other types 
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INDETERMINATE SENTENCE PRISONERS UNDER THE 

JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD OF PAROLE DURING 1942 

On January 1, 1942, the Board of Parole had under its juris- 
diction a grand total of 8,355 indeterminate sentence prisoners, 
3,186 from the Elmira Reformatory and 5,169 from the prisons of 
the State. 

During the calendar year, 3,408 individuals were added hy release 
to supervision, for deportation, to meet warrants, for repatriation, 
to start serving new or additional sentences, or by cancellation of 
delinquency of parole violators, which again placed them under 
active supervision. 

Included among prison cases is an indeterminate sentence case 
Prom Herkimer County Jail, ovp which institution the Board of 
Parole has no paroling jurisdiction. This individual was released 
by commutation of his sentence by the Governor, on condition he be 
under parole supervision for the unexpired balance of his term. 

Tlie total number of indeterminate sentence prisoners under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole for all or part of 1942 was 
11,763. Of these, 4,139 were from the Elmira Reformatory and 
7,624 were from State prisons. 

There were 3j004 parolees removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Parole by the expiration of their maximum sentences, by 
death, and by declaration of delinquency. Of these, 1,461 were 
Elmira parolees and 1,543 were prison eases. 

On December 31, 1942, there were 8,759 individuals under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole. Of these, 2,678 were Elmira 
parolees and 6,081 were prison parolees. 

The following table shows the movement of indeterminate 
sentence parolees during the year : 

Statistical Summary 


Indeterminate Sentences 

PRISONEBS UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD OP PAROLE 

Elmira Prisons Total 


Number under supervision on January I, 
1942 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per ' 
cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Active supervision 

Deportation cases . 

Warrant cases 

Repatriation cases . 

Serving new or additional sentences 

3,099 

48 

24 

15 

97.3 

1.5 

0.7 

0.6 

4,234 

291 

60 

81 

503 

81.9 

5.6 
1.2 

1.6 

9 7 

7,333 

339 

84 

96 

503 

87.8 

4.1 
1.0 

1.1 
6.0 

Total number under supervision on 
January 1, 1942 

3,186 

100.0 

5,169 

100.0 

8.356 

100.0 

Released during 1942 to active supervision: 

On onginal release 

On re-release (first) 

On re-release (second) 

On re-felease (third) .... . . 

On re-release (fourta) 

587 

220 

46 

4 

1 

68.6 

26.7 

5.2 

0.5 

0.1 

1,872 

230 

39 

3 

1 

87.3 

10.7 

1.8 

0.1 

0.1 

2,459 

450 

84 

7 

2 

81.9 

15.0 

2.8 

0.2 

0.1 

Total released to active supervision . . . 

857 

100.0 

2,145 

100.0 

3,002 

100.0 

Released during 1942 for deportation: 

On onginal release 

1 

100.0 

31 

100.0 

32 

100.0 
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Indeteeminate Sentences — (Concltided) 

PRISONERS under THE JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD OF PAROLE 


Elmira Prisons Total 



Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Released durmg 1942 to mee'e warrant: 







On original release 

46 

82.1 

134 

95 7 

180 

91.8 

On re-release 

10 

17 9 

6 

4 3 

16 

8 2 

Total released to meet warrants 

56 

100.0 

140 

100 0 

196 

100 0 

Released during 1942 for repatriation* 







On original release 



2 


2 


Permitted during 1942 to start serving new 







or additional sentences 



93 


93 


Restored to supervision status through can- 







cellation of delmquency. 







Active supervision 

36 

92.3 

43 

07 7 

79 

95 2 

Deportation cases. . . 

2 

5 1 

1 

2.3 

3 

3 6 

Repatriation eases. 

1 

2 D 



1 

1 2 

Total restored to supervision status 

39 

100 0 

44 

100.0 

83 

100 0 

Total of all persons under jurisdiction foi 







all or part of 1942: 







Active supervision 

3,992 

90 4 

6,422 

84 3 

10,414 

88 5 

Deportation cases 

51 

1.2 

323 

4 2 

374 

3 2 

Warrant cases ... 

80 

2 0 

200 

2 6 

280 

2 4 

Repatriation cases 

10 

0.4 

S3 

i.l 

99 

0 8 

Serving new or additional sentences 



590 

7 8 

590 

5 1 

Gkand Total 

4,139 

100 0 

7,624 

100 0 

11,763 

100 0 

Discharged during 1942 by expiration of 







maximum term. 







Active supervision. . . . 

1,144 

99 3 

873 

84 4 

2,017 

92.3 

Deportation cases . . 

6 

0 5 

55 

5 3 

01 

2.8 

Warrant cases .... 

1 

0 1 

0 

0.6 

7 

0 3 

Repatriation cases. . 

1 

0.1 

9 

0.9 

10 

0 4 

Serving new or additional sentences 



91 

8 8 

91 

4 2 

Total discharged by maximum expira- 







tion 

1,152 

100.0 

1,034 

100 0 

2,186 

100 0 

Discharged during 1942 by death 







Active supervision 

9 

100.0 

36 

97 3 

45 

97 8 

Deportation cases - 



1 

2 7 

1 

2.2 

Total discharged by death 

9 

100 0 

37 

100.0 

46 

100 0 

Removed durmg 1942 by declaration of 







delinquency: 







Active supervision 

298 

99 4 

469 

99.4 

767 

99 4 

Deportation cases ... 

. . 


3 

0.6 

3 

0 4 

Warrant cases 

1 

0 3 



1 

0.1 

Repatriation cases 

1 

0.3 



1 

0.1 

Total removed by declaration of delin- 







quency 

300 

100.0 

472 

100.0 

772 

100.0 

Grand total discharged or removed from 







supervision - 

1,461 


1,543 


3,004 


Number imder jurisdiction on December 31, 







1942:* 







Active supervision 

2,580 

96.3 

5,179 

85.2 

7,759 

88.6 

Deportation oases 

45 

1.7 

254 

4.2 

299 

3.4 

Warrant cases , . 

39 

1.5 

71 

1.1 

110 

1.2 

Repatriation cases. 

14 

0.5 

72 

1.2 

86 

1.0 

Serving new or additional sentences .... 



505 

8.3 

505 

5.8 

Geaitd Total. 

2,678 

100.0 

6,081 

100.0 

8,759 

100.0 


^As a result of transfers between different types of cases (active, deportation, warrant and 
repatriation) adjustments have been made in the number of persons under each type of super- 
vision on December 31, 1942. 

Active supervision received 174 from the other types 

Kepatriation cases lost 2 to the other type® 

Deportation cases lost lOto the other types 

Warrant cases lost 162 to the other types 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS— INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 

RELEASES 

Sex and Color of tlie 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 
Released During 1942 

Excluding prison inmates paroled to start serving new sentences, 
and tile parolees restored to parole status througli the cancellation 
of their parole violation, 3,232 indeterminate sentence prisoners 
were released to parole supervision during 1942. This includes the 
one Herkimer County Jail case released by Governor’s commutation 
of sentence and supervised by the Board of Parole, although the 
Board has no paroling jurisdiction over the Jail. This ease is 
counted in the statistics as a prison case. 

Sex 

A separation of these persons by sex shows that 3,163, or 97.9 per 
cent, were males and 69, or 2.1 per cent, were females. 

Color 

The number of white indeterminate sentence prisoners paroled 
was 2,346, or 72.5 per cent, while the number of Negro paroled 
prisoners was 871, or 27.0 per cent. The remaining 15, or 0.5 per 
cent, belonged to other racial groups. 

Age Distribution of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 
Released During 1942 

No juvenile delinquent, a boy or girl under sixteen years of age, 
may be committed to the Elmira Reformatory or to a State prison. 
The convicted offender who is at least sixteen years of age but who 
has not reached his thirty-first birthday, may be committed to the 
Elmira Reformatory. Hence all Elmira cases are necessarily over 
sixteen years old. 

Commitments to prison are not restricted by any maximum age 
limitation but criminals committed to these institutions must be 
at least sixteen years of age. 

The age distribution of indeterminate sentence prisoners released 
on parole shows that at the time of their parole 188, or 5.8 per 
cent, were twenty years of age or under. The largest age groups 
were 21 to 25 years, and 26 to 30 years, each having 25.1 per cent 
of the 3,232 cases. 

A total of 1,813, or 56.0 per cent, were 30 years of age or under, 
while 1,419, or 44.0 per cent, were 31 years of age or older. 

Age Distribution of the Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 
Released During 1942 

Elmira Prisons Total 

Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 


20 years and under .. 170 18.6 18 0.8 188 6.8 

From 21 to 25 years 497 54.4 316 13.6 813^ 25.1 

From 26 to 30 years 214 23.4 598 25.8 812 25.1 

From 31 to 35 years 32 3 5 479 20.7 511 15.8 

From 36 to 40 years . . ... 326 14.0 326 10.1 

Prom 41 to 45 years . . ... 1 0.1 215 9 3 216 6.7 

Prom 46 to 50 years 157 6.8 157 4.9 

51 yeans and over 209 9 0 209 6 - 5 


Total 914 100.0 2.318 100.0 3^232 100.0 
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Median Ages of Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Paroled from 

1931 to 1942 

The median ages of indeterminate sentence prisoners paroled 
from the Elmira Eeformatory and the State prisons (including one 
case released from the Herkimer County Jail) from 1931 through 
1942, are given in the following table : 

Median Age op Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Paroled etiom 

1931 to 1942 



Elmira 


Prisons 

1931 

21 years, 6 months 

31 

years 

1932 

. . 20 years, 6 months 

30 

years 

1933 

.20 years 

30 

years 

1934 

21 years, 1 month 

30 

years 

1935 

22 years, 3 months 

30 

years 

1936 

22 years, 8 months 

31 

years, 3 months 

1937 

23 years 

31 

years, 1 month 

1938 

23 years 

32 

years, 4 months 

1939 

... 22 years 

31 

years 

1940 

22 years 

32 

years 

1941 

. ... ^ years 

32 

years 

1942 

23 years 

33 

years 


Education of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Paroled 

During 1942 

According to their own statements, 540, or 16.7 per cent, of the 
3,232 indeterminate sentence prisoners released to parole super- 
vision did not reach the sixth grade in school. A total of 2,230, or 
69.0 per cent, had had no more than some elementary school train- 
ing, 876, or 27.1 per cent, of these having attained the eighth grade. 
Only 57, or 1.8 per cent, had completed high school, while 18, or 
0.6 per cent, had completed college or professional school. 


Education op the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 
Paroled During 1942 

Elmira Prisons Total 


Grade Attained Number 

Never attended school 3 

Under fourth grade 19 

Fourth grade 14 

Fifth grade 32 

Sixth grade 78 

Seventh grade . . 135 

Eighth ^ade 258 

Part high school 355 

Completed high school 14 

Part college 4 

Completed college or professional 

school 

Not given 2 


914 


cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 


0.3 

56 

2,4 

59 

1.8 

2.1 

136 

6.9 

156 

4.8 

1.5 

145 

6.3 

159 

4.9 

3 6 

135 

5.8 

167 

5.2 

8 6 

223 

9.6 

301 

9 3 

14 8 

378 

16.3 

513 

16.9 

28.2 

618 

26,7 

876 

27.1 

38.9 

483 

20,8 

838 

25 9 

1.5 

43 

1.9 

57 

1.8 

0.4 

52 

2 2 

56 

1.7 


18 

0.8 

18 

0 6 

**0.2 

31 

1.3 

33 

1.0 

100.0 

2,318 

100 0 

3,232 

100.0 


Total 
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Age at Leaving School of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Paroled During 1942 

According to their own statements, 59, or 1.8 per cent, of the 
3,232 indeterminate sentence prisoners paroled during the year 
never attended school. Eight hundred fifty-seven, or 26.5^ per 
cent, while they attended school, terminated their educational 
careers in their fourteenth year or earlier. Altogether, 2,499, or 
77.3 per cent, either had no schooling or terminated their education 
by their sixteenth year or earlier. Only 690, or 21.4 per cent, 
remained in school after their sixteenth year. 


Age at Leaving School of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Paroled During 1942 

Elmira Prisons Total 


Age at Leaving School 
Never attended school . . 

Under twelve years of age 

Twelve years of age 

Thirteen years of age 

Fourteen years of age ... 
Fifteen years of age. . . 

Sixteen years of age 

Seventeen years of age 

Eighteen years of age 

Over eighteen years of age . . 
Not given .... . - 

Total 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

3 

0 3 

56 

2.4 

59 

10 

1.1 

83 

3.6 

93 

12 

1.3 

102 

4.4 

114 

19 

2.1 

122 

5.3 

141 

88 

9.6 

421 

18.2 

509 

173 

18.9 

550 

23 7 

723 

340 

37.2 

520 

22 4 

860 

207 

22.7 

241 

10 4 

448 

38 

4.2 

88 

3 8 

126 

21 

2.3 

95 

4. 1 

116 

3 

0 3 

40 

1 7 

43 

914 

100.0 

2,318 

100.0 

3,232 


Per cent 
1 8 

2 9 

3 5 
4.4 

15.7 
22 4 
26.6 
13.9 
3 9 
3.6 
1.3 


100.0 


Number of Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Whose Homes Were 
Broken Before Their Sixteenth Birthday 

The homes of 1,640, or 50.7 per cent, of the 3,232 indeterminate 
sentence prisoners released for supervision during 1942 were broken 
before these indiviL:als had reached their sixteenth birthday. In 
1,048, or 63.9 per cent, of the 1,640 eases, death was responsible for 
the broken homes, while in 7b, or 4.6 per cent, of the cases, the 
homes were broken by divorce. In 292, or 17.8 per cent, the homes 
were broken because of separation of the parents, and in 102, or 
6.2 per cent, because of desertion of a parent. Eighty-nine, or 5.4 
per cent, of the cases had broken homes by virtue of the illegitimacy 
of the individual’s birth. Twenty, or 1.2 per cent, did not know 
who their parents were, while in 14, or 0.9 per cent, of the cases 
information is not available. 


Reasons fob Bboken Homes Among the 1,640 Indeterminate 
Sentence Pbisonebs Released in 1942 Whose Homes Were 
Broken Before Their Sixteenth Birthday 

Elmira Prisons Total 


Reasons 

Number 

Per craat 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 


269 

53.2 

779 

68.7 

1,048 

63.9 


31 

6.1 

44 

3.9 

75 

4.6 


116 

22.9 

176 

15.5 

292 

17.8 

Desertioin -.--ri 

47 

9.3 

55 

4.9 

102 

6.2 

Illegitimacy ‘ • 

Parentage imknown 

Not given 

39 

3 

1 

7.7 

0.6 

0.2 

50 

17 

13 

4 4 
1.5 
1.1 

89 

20 

14 

5.4 

1.2 

0.9 

Total 

506 

100.0 

1,134 

100.0 

1,640 

100.0 
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Ages of the Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners at the Time Their 
Homes Were Broken 

In 781, or 47.6 per cent, of the 1,640 eases, the home was broken 
before these parolees were six years old. Altogether, 1,378, or 84.0 
per cent, were twelve years of age or under when their homes were 
broken. Only 200, or 12.2 per cent, were over twelve years of age 
when the home was broken. 


Ages op the 1,640 Indeteeminate Sentence Prisoners at the 
Time Their Homes Were Broken 


Elmira Prisons Total 


Age 

Under six years old . . 

From SIX to nine years old 
From mne to twelve years old 
Twelve years old ..... . 

Thirteen years old 

Fourteen years old 

Fifteen years o d 

Not given 

Total 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

278 

54,9 

503 

44.4 

781 

47. G 

81 

16.0 

187 

16 5 

268 

16.3 

63 

12.4 

173 

15.2 

236 

14.4 

28 

5.5 

65 

5.7 

93 

5 7 

13 

2 6 

45 

4.0 

58 

3.5 

16 

3.2 

61 

5.4 

77 

4.7 

15 

3.0 

50 

4.4 

65 

4 0 

12 

2.4 

50 

4.4 

62 

3 8 

506 

100.0 

1,134 

100.0 

1,640 

100 0 


Marital Status of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 
Released on Parole 

Of the 3,232 indeterminate sentence prisoners paroled during 
1942, 1,783, or 55.2 per cent, were single ; 453, or 14.0 per cent were 
married; 575, or 17.8 per cent, were married but separated from 
their spouses; 100, or 3.1 per cent, were widowed; 166, or 5.1 per 
cent, were divorced; and 155, or 4.8 per cent, had lived in 
meretricious relationships. 


Marital Status of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Released on Parole 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Total 

Status 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent, 

Single 

736 

80.5 

1,047 

, 45.2 

1,783 

55.2 

Married 

81 

8.9 

372 

16.1 

453 

14.0 

Separated 

62 

6.8 

513 

22.1 

575 

17.8 

Widowed 



100 

4.3 

100 

3. 1 

Divorced 

15 

1.6 

151 

6.5 

166 

5.1 

Living in meretricious relationship . . 

20 

2.2 

135 

5.8 

155 

4.8 

Total 

914 

100.0 

2,318 

100.0 

3,232 

100.0 


Known Previous Arrests of the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Paroled During 1942 

Only 605, or 18.7 per cent, of the 3,232 prisoners paroled had 
no known previous arrests. Five hundred seventy-four, or T7.8 
per cent, had one known previous arrest; 463, or 14.3 per cent, had 
two known previous arrests ; 398, or 12.3 per cenlr, had three known 
previous arrests ; and 1,189, or 36.7 per cent, had more than three 
known arrests. 
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Known Previous Arrests of the 3,232 Indeterminate 
Sentence Prisoners Paroled During 1942 


Elmira Prisons Total 


Known Arrests 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

No known previous arrests 

185 

20 2 

420 

18 1 

605 

18 7 

One known previous arrest , 

210 

23 0 

364 

15 7 

574 

17 8 

Two known previous arrests . 

155 

17 0 

308 

13 3 

463 

14 3 

Three known previous arrests 

127 

13 9 

271 

11 7 

398 

12 3 

Four known pre\uous arrests. 

104 

11 4 

241 

10 4 

345 

10 7 

Five known previous arrest© . 

50 

0 o 

201 

8 7 

251 

7 8 

Six known previous arrests . . . 

37 

4 0 

154 

fo 6 

191 

5 9 

Seven known previous arrests . 

12 

1 3 

98 

4 2 

110 

3 4 

Eight known previous arrests . . . 

11 

1 2 

57 

2 5 

68 

2 1 

Nine known previous arrests , 

9 

1 0 

49 

2 1 

58 

1 8 

Ten known previous arrests ... . 

5 

0 o 

35 

1 5 

40 

1.2 

More than ten known previous 
arrests 

9 

1 0 

117 

5,1 

126 

3 9 

Not given 



3 

0.1 

3 

0.1 

Total 

914 

100.0 

2,318 

100.0 

3,232 

100.0 


Crimes for Which the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 
Released on Parole During 1942 Were Convicted 

If it is accepted that crimes of the first degree are the most 
serious, it should be noted that this year, as in previous years, 
a comparatively small number of those paroled had been convicted 
of crimes in the first degree. In fact, only 336, or 10.3 per cent, 
of the 3,232 prisoners paroled, had been convicted of assault, 
burglary, robbery, or grand larceny in the first degree. 

The condensed table of crimes and the two charts on succeeding 
pages aid in the interpretation of the distribution of crimes. 

The four crimes of assault, burglary, grand larceny and robber.v 
in all degrees and attempts thereat, were responsible for the eou- 
vietiou of 74.8 per cent of the prisoners paroled. Among the 3,232 
paroled, convictions of robbery in all degrees and attempts thereat 
were the most numerous. Eight hundred forty-four, or 26.1 per 
cent, had been convicted of these crimes. 

Next in importance is the number convicted of burglary in all 
degrees and attempted burglary, responsible for the incareeratioii 
of 655, or 20.4 per cent, of the paroled prisoners. 

Third in importance is the number convicted of grand larceny in 
the first and second degrees, and attempted grand larceny. Six 
hundred nineteen, or 19.1 per cent, had been convicted of these 
offenses. 

Assault in the first and second degree and attempted assault were 
the crimes of conviction of 298, or .9.2 per cent. 

The remaining 816, or 25.2 per cent, had been convicted of a wide 
distribution of crimes. 
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A snHimary table of crimes whicli resulted in the imprisonment 
of the indeterminate sentence persons released during the year is 
given below: 


Condensed Table op Crimes op Conviction op Indeterminate 
Sentence Prisoners Paroled During 1942 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Total 


Cbimes 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number Per cent 

Assault, first degree. 



14 

0.6 

14 

0.4 

Assault, second degree 

48 

5.3 

195 

8.4 

243 

7.5 

Attempted assault . 

3 

0.3 

38 

1.6 

41 

1 • 3 

Burglary, first degree 

2 

0.2 

6 

0.3 

8 

0.2 

Burglary, second degree 

2 

0.2 

14 

0.6 

16 

0.7 

Burglary, tMrd degree 

225 

24.6 

218 

9.4 

443 

13.7 

Attempted burglary. . 

57 

6.2 

131 

5.7 

188 

5 . 8 

Grand larceny, first degree . 

50 

5.5 

102 

4.4 

152 

4.7 

Grand larceny, second degree 

89 

9.8 

228 

9.8 

317 

9.8 

Attempted grand larceny 

21 

2.3 

129 

5.6 

150 

4 . 6 

Robbery, first degree 

53 

6.8 

109 

4.7 

162 

5.0 

Robbery, second degree . . 

77 

8.4 

195 

8.4 

272 

8.4 

Robbery, third degree. . 

111 

12.1 

161 

7.0 

272 

8,4 

Attempted robbery . . 

50 

5.6 

88 

3.8 

138 

4.8 

Others 

126 

13.8 

690 

29.7 

816 

25.2 

Totap 

914 

100.0 

2,318 

100.0 

3,232 

100.0 


Institutions From Which the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Were Paroled During 1942 

As in previous years, the largest number of prisoners, 914, or 
28.3 per cent, were paroled from the Elmira Reformatory; 588, 
or 18.2 per cent, were paroled from Sing Sing; 414, or 12.8 per 
cent, were paroled from Attica. Prom Great Meadow, 377, or 11.7 
per cent, were paroled; 337, or 10.4 per cent, were paroled from 
Clinton ; 293, or 9.1 per cent, from Auburn ; 223, or 6.9 per cent, 
from Wallkill; 69, or 2.1 per cent, from the State Prison for 
Women ; 16, or 0.5 per cent, from Woodbourne; and 1, or less than 
one-tenth of one per cent, from Herkimer County Jail, over which 
the Board of Parole has no paroling jurisdiction. This last case 
was released by Governor’s commutation of sentence on condition 
the releasee be under supervision of the Board of Parole for the 
unexpired balance of his sentence. 

Length of Institutional Treatment of Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Paroled During 1942 

A sentence to Elmira Reformatory is without any specified mini- 
mum, but with a maximum that is prescribed by the Penal Law 
as the maximum for the particular crime of which the individual 
is convicted. The minimum of the sentence is established by the 
Classification Board of the Elmira Reformatory, and the Board of 
Parole may, in its discretion, release the individual at any time 
between the termination of such minimum sentence and the maxi- 
mum term. A judge, in sentencing to Elmira, presumably bears in 
mind it is a reformatory, intended for the most hopeful younger 
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offenders ; and that from its inception, the Elmira Beformatory was 
intended to keep such offenders for a relatively shorter period of 
time than they would he required to serve had they been sentenced 
to a State prison. 

Pour hundred thirty, or 47.0 per cent, of the 914 Elmira parolees 
had been incarcerated for less than two years before their release 
from the reformatory. In contrast, 552, or 23.8 per cent, of the 
2,318 indeterminate sentence parolees released from prisons (includ- 
ing one person released from the Herkimer County Jail) had served 
less than two years of their terms. 

Of the total, 3,232 indeterminate sentence prisoners paroled from 
the Elmira Beformatory and the prisons (including one person 
released from the Herkimer County Jail), 982, or 30.3 per cent, had 
been in the institutions for less than two years ; 520, or 16.1 per 
cent, had been incarcerated two years or more but less than three 
years ,• 590, or 18.3 per cent, had been in the institutions from three 
years to less than four; while 397, or 12.3 per cent, had remained 
in the institutions for a period of from four years to less than five. 

A total of 2,489, or 77.0 per cent, had been in the institutions for 
less than five years. Seven hundred forty-three, or 23.0 per cent, 
had been incarcerated for a period of five years or longer. 

The median length of time that the 914 Elmira parolees were 
incarcerated before their release on parole was 25 months. 

The median period of incarceration for indeterminate sentence 
prisoners released from the State prisons (and, in one ease, the 
Herkimer County Jail) was 41 months. 


Median Periods of Incarcieeation for Indeterminate Sentencoe 
Prisoners Paroled prom 1932 to 1942 


Yeae op Release 

Elmira parolees 

Prison parolees 

1932 

16 'months 

25 months 

1933 

16 months 

21% months 

1934 

18 months 

25% months 

1935 

20 months 

25% months 

1936 

. ... 21 months 

31 months 

1937 

21 months 

33% months 

1938 

21 months 

31% months 

1939. . . 

21 months 

36 months 

1940 

20 months 

36 months 

1941 . ... 

22 months 

40 months 

1942 

25 months 

41 months 

Duration of Period of Parole for the 3,232 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Released During 1942 


The parole period of prisoners released to parole supervision can- 
not be terminated before the expiration of the maximum sentence 
of each prisoner, except in the cases of Elmira parolees. This pro- 
vision is laid down by the Correction Law in prohibiting the grant- 
ing of absolute or conditional discharges from parole to State prison 
parolees at a date prior to the expiration of the maximum term. 
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The period during wliieli a prisoner is to remain under the juris- 
diction of the Division of Parole is the difference between the actual 
time served in the institution and the maximum term. These maxi- 
mum terms differ considerably in the ease of persons committed to 
the Elmira Eeforniatory as compared with those sentenced to State 
prisons. The maximum sentence in Elmira eases must be the maxi- 
mum provided by the Penal Law for the particular crime committed. 
The court in imposing sentence on Elmira eases cannot deviate 
from or modify tliis provision of law. In imposing sentence on 
indndduals to be incarcerated in Htate prisons, however, the maxi- 
mnni term may be fixed for any period not to exceed the maximum 
prescribed by law for the particular cmme. 

Because of this difference in the provisions of the law, there are 
Avide variations in the maximum terms of Elmira parolees and those 
prisoners released on parole from the prisons of the State, the 
former usually being much longer than the latter. Consequently, 
there are great differences between these two types of prisoners in 
regard to the duration of the parole period. A contributing factor 
ill creating this difference is the fact, as brought out previously, 
that the actual period of imprisonment for Elmira parolees was 16 
months less than for those released from the prisons. 

For purposes of comparison, there are given below^ the median 
periods of parole supervision of persons released during the past 
ten years. 


Median Periods of Parole Supervision for Indeterminate 
Sentence Prisoners Paroled prom 1932 to 1942 


Year of Release 

1932 

1933 . 

1934 

1935. . . 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Elmira 

parolees 

48 

months 

85 

months 

85 

months 

51 

months 

62 

months 

84 

months 

96 

months 

94 

months 

90 

months 

72 

months 

69% months 


Prison parolees 
38% months 
41 months 
44% months 

39 months 

40 months 
42% months 
39 months 

39 months 

38 months 

40 months 

39 months 


Of the 3,232 indeterminate sentence prisoners released from 
Elmira Reformatory and the prisons (and one from Herkimer 
County Jail), 448, or 13.8 per cent, were to be under parole super- 
vision for less than one year; 432, or 13.4 per cent, for from one 
year to less than two years ; 366, or 11.3 per cent, for from two 
years to, but not including three years ; 438, or 13.6 per cent, for 
from three years to less than four ; and 197, or 6.1 per cent, for a 
period of from four years up to but not includiug five years. A 
total of 1,351, or 41.8 per cent, were to be under supervision for 
five years or longer. 
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PAROLEES DECLARED DELINQUENT IN 1942 

Individuals released on parole are not free but, until the expira- 
tion of their maximum sentences, they are still prisoners in the 
custody of the warden of the iiistitutiou Iroin which they are 
released. They may be returned to the instil ation for any vioUtioii 
of the conditions of their parole. The Correction Law provides 
that the Board of Parole shall, in releasing a prisoner on x)arole, 
sjpecify in writing* the conditions of parole, and a copy of such 
conditions must be given to the parolee. Any violation of these 
conditions makes the prisoner liable to reiinprisonment. The Board, 
the law further provides, shall adopt general rules with regard to 
conditions of parole and their violation, and may make special 
rules to govern particular cases. All indeterminate sentence 
prisoners, as 'well as definite or commuted sentence prisoners, agree 
in writing to accept the conditions of parole, and are given the 
following general rules : 

In accepting parole you promised the Board of Parole to faithfully observe 
the following conditions of your parole. These conditions are in effect until 
the expiration of your maximum sentence, A violation of these or any otliei 
conditions imposed by the Board of Parole may result in your return to the 
institution. 

These conditions are as follows : 

1. Upon your release, proceed directly to the place to winch you have been 
paroled and within twenty-four hours, make j^our arrival report to your 
parole officer. When you make your arrival report, you must have in your 
iDOSsession the money you received at the time of your release, except necessary 
expenditures of funds for travel, food and shelter. 

2. Do not leave the State of New York or the eoinmuiiity to whicli you have 
been paroled without the written permission of your parole officer 

3. You must carry out the instructions of your parole officer, reporting as 
he directs, and permitting him to visit you at your residence and place of 
employment. Do not change your residence or employment without first secur- 
ing the permission of your parole officer. If, for any reason, you lose your 
position, immediately report this fact to your parole officer. Every effort must 
be made by you to secure gainful employment and you must cooperate with 
your parole officer in his efforts to obtain employment for you. 

4. You must conduct yourself as a good citizen. This means that you must 
not associate with evil companions or any individuals having a criminal 
record; that you must avoid questionable resorts, abstain from wrong doing, 
lead an honest, upright and industrious life, supporting your dependents, if 
any, and assuming towards them all your moral and legal obligations. Your 
behavior must not be a menace to the safety of your family or to any individual 
or group of individuals. 

5. You must not indulge in the use or the sale of narcotics in any form and 
you must abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors. 

6. You must not marry without consulting with and obtaining the written 
permission of your parole officer, nor can you live with any woman, not your 
lawful wife. 

7. You must surrender to your parole officer immediately after release any 
motor vehicle license which you had in your possession at the time of yonr 
conviction and sentence. You may not make application for a motor vehicle 
license at any time or for any license which would permit you to carry firearms 
of any nature without the permission of your parole officer. If, while on 
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parole, you carry fireaims of any nature or drive a motor veliicle, Avitlioiit a 
valid license, it will be considered a violation of parole. 

8. You must not correspond with, inmates of the State prisons or the Elmira 
Reformatory without the written permission of your parole officer. You must 
not carry from the institution from which you are released or send to any 
penal institution, whether in New York State or elsewhere, any written or 
verbal message, or any object or property of any kind whatsoever, unless you 
have obtained specific permission to do so from the Warden, Superintendent 
or other duly authorized officers of both the institution from which you are 
released and the institution to which the message, object or other property 
is to be delivered. 

9. You must reply promptly to any communication from a member of the 
Board of Parole, a parole officer, or an authorized representative of the Board 
of Parole. 

10. You understand that any reports, either verbal oi written, made to oi 
submitted by you to a parole officer, which are subsequently found to be false, 
will be rejected by the Board of Parole and will not be used in crediting parole 
time served, and in addition, may be considered a violation of parole. 

11. During the period which you are on parole should you commit a felony, 
either in New York or in any other State, you understand that in addition to 
serving the sentence pronounced upon you for this offense, you will be com- 
pelled to serve in a State penal institution, the portion remaining' of the 
maximum term of the sentence on which you were released on parole, from 
the time of such release on parole to the expiration of such maximum. 

12. If you should be arrested in another State during the period of your 
parole, you agree to waive extradition and not resist being returned by the 
Board of Parole to the State of New York. 

13. You must not register as a voter and you must not vote in any piimary, 
special or general election as you understand that your right of franchise was 
revoked if you were sentenced to a State prison. 

14. You must report to your parole officer each and eveiy time you are 
arrested or questioned by officers of any law enforcement agency and you must 
give all' of the facts and circumstances which brought the arrest or questioning. 

Every effort is made to keep informed of the activities of paroled 
prisoners. If a parole officer having charge of a paroled prisoner 
or any member of the Board of Parole has reasonable canse to 
believe that a parolee has lapsed, or is about to lapse into criminal 
ways or company, or has violated the conditions of his parole, the 
parole officer supervising the parolee must submit a report to a 
member of the Board of Parole. A warrant is issued for the arrest 
of the parolee and sent to the proper police officials. At the next 
meeting of the Board, the parolee is declared delinquent. 

The supervising parole officer is charged with the responsibility 
of keeping informed regarding the activities of all parolees under 
his supervision, and for establishing cooperation with, and utilizing 
the services of, the police and other law enforcing agencies. 

In New York State a further check on the conduct of parolees 
is provided by section 552-A of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which specifies that no person charged with a felony or with certain 
misdemeanors can be admitted to bail until his fingerprints are 
taken, as a means of ascertaining whether or not the individual 
has been previously convicted of another crime. The fingerprints 
are sent to the Division of Criminal Identification of the State 
Department of Correction which has a record of all individuals 
who had been or are confined in the institutions of the State, and a 
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record of all meB who have been released on parole* Through the 
cooperation of the Department of Correction, the Board of Parole 
is officially notified regarding the arrests of parolees in New York 
or in other parts of the United States. 

A still further cheek is provided through the United States 
Bureau of Criminal Identification in Washington, D. 0. It is now 
accepted procedure for state bureaus of criminal identification to 
cooperate with this Federal Bureau by sending to it the finger- 
prints of individuals convicted of crimes. In turn, the Federal 
Bureau keeps the various state divisions or bureaus of criminal 
identification informed of the arrests of individuals released from 
the institutions of a particular state, who are apprehended in 
another part of the United States. 

In the efforts to apprehend parole violators who are listed as 
absconders a very close working arrangement has been effected 
with the Bureau of Criminal Identification of the State Department 
of Correction. Thjs Bureau is regularly supplied with lists of 
absconders and a wanted notice is placed in their files for each of 
the parole violators whose names appear on the list. The State 
Bureau then forwards a duplicate of this list to the Federal Bureau 
of Criminal Identification in Washington, where similar wanted 
notices are entered on their records. 

The subsequent arrest or detention of the delinquent parolee in 
any jurisdiction which reports either to the New York State or the 
Federal Bureaus of Identification is then communicated to the 
Division of Parole. 

In addition to this activity of the central office of the Division 
of Parole, each of the district offices makes continnons efforts to 
locate delinquents who have absconded. The case record and the 
institutional files are carefully checked for any clues in the search 
for the absconder. Relatives, friends, employers, and even credit 
agencies, are interviewed as to their knowledge of the whereabouts 
of the delinquent. Pictures and other identifying information are 
sent to law enforcing agencies in all cities in which there is even 
a slight suspicion that the parole violator may be located. 

It is accepted by all parole officers that specific and definite 
efforts must be made to locate parolees who have been declared 
delinquent for any reasons. 

Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Declared Delinquent During 1942 

The grand total of all indeterminate sentence parolees under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole for all or part of the calendar 
year of 1942 was 11,763. Deducting from this figure the^ 596 
prisoners who were serving new or additional sentences in the insti- 
tutions under the paroling jurisdiction of the Board of Parole, 
while serving parole time on other, or previous sentences, there 
were 11,167 under supervision, 4,139 Elmira parolees, and 7,028 
paroled from the prisons of the State. 

During the year there were 772 declarations of delinquency, or 
7.0 per cent, of the 11,167 indeterminate sentence parolees under 
supervision. 
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Separating the Elmira parolees from the prison parolees declared 
delinquent, there were 300 declarations of delinquency among 
Elmira parolees, or 8.0 per cent, of the 4,189 Elmira parolees under 
supervision all or part of the time. Of the 7,028 prison parolees 
under supervision during all or part of the year, 472, or 6.7 per 
cent, were declared delinquent. 

Declarations of delinquency this year cannot be compared with 
those of previous years, because of the unusual circumstances which 
prevailed in 194^ In the first place, the very much improved 
industrial situation led to the release of many more individucils than 
heretofore, including a considerable number of individuals held in 
previous years for employment. Thus the rise in total case load 
may have affected the delinquency ratio in that more pei^sons, per- 
haps different types of persons, were exposed to crime and other 
parole violation than heretofore. Even per capita rates may have 
been so affected because of the release of some individuals who had 
previously been held for employment and who in addition were 
unattached and without the counsel and support of families. On 
the other hand, this was undoubtedly compensated for by the large 
number of men in the armed forces, and thus no longer exposed to 
crime and other parole violations, theoretically, — or at least under 
very strict discipline and supervision. Since the majority of such 
men would be in the younger age brackets, and since it is well 
established that crime at least is incommensurately contributed to 
by the younger men, it is reasonable to assume that on this basis 
delinquencies for 1942 should decline on the part of men in the 
armed forces. 

Year of Release on Parole 

The indeterminate sentence parolees declared delinquent during 
the year were originally paroled during the period from 1931 to 
1942, and in three instances, prior to July 1, 1930, the date the 
present Division of Parole was established. 


Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Declared Delinquent 
During 1942 — Reasons for Declaration and Year of 
Release on Parole 


July 1, 

Riabon FOR Before 1930 to 

DeculRation July 1, Dec. 31, ^ , rer 

OP Dblinquunct 1930 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 Total cent 


Absconder, where- 
abouts unknowu 2 ... 1 1 2 

Failure to comply 
■vdthotherparole 

conditions .... 1 ... 1 2 3 

Arrested. . . . . , 2 4 


Total 3 .. . . 2 5 9 


3 3 7 2 8 6 41 62 102 240 31 1 

5 6 4 10 8 19 43 85 70 267 33 3 

2 2 4 7 11 20 64 118 51 275 35 6 

10 11 16 19 27 45 138 265 223 772 100 0 


Reasons for Declaration of DeBnquency 

In addition to indicating the year of parole of those declared 
delinquent (Juring 1942 , the above table shows the reasons for which 
delinquencies were declared. The arrests of parolees, regardless 
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of the dispositions of the eases ag‘ainst tlieiii, were the reasons for 
establishing delinqueney in the cases of 275, or 35.6 per cent, of the 
772 parole violators. Absconding* resulted in the establishment of 
delinquency in 240, or 31.1 per cent; and 257, or 33.3 per cent, 
violated one or more of the specific conditions of their parole. 


Districts Responsible for the Supervision of the Parolees 
Declared Delinquent 

The following table, based on the districts supervising the parolees 
at the time delinquencies were established, also shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of the residences of the parolees declared 
delinquent. For purposes of administration the State has been 
divided into three districts, with the central office supervising Out- 
of-State, Deportation, Repatriation and Warrant cases. 

The distribution of the 772 parolees declared delinquent shows 
that 75, or 9.7 per cent, w^ere under the supervision of the Albany 
District Office; 206, or 26.7 per cent, of the Buffalo District; 399, 
or 51.7 per cent, of the New York District; 87, or 11.3 per cent were 
assigned to the Out-of-State Bureau, and 5, or 0 6 per cent, were 
Deportation, Warrant and Repatriation cases. 

The ratio of delinquencies, by district, follows generally the ratio 
of total case load in that district. 


Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 by Reason of 
Such Delinquency and Office Supervising Parolee 

Disteict Sweevising Paeolbe 


Reason foe Declaration 
Absconder» whereabouts unknown 


ditions 

Arrested 


Total 


Albany 

Buffalo 

New 

York 

Out of Deporta- War- 
State tioa rant 

Repa- 

triation 

Total 

33 

66 

106 

35 



240 

i- 

19 

99 

124 

12 

1 1 

1 

257 

23 

41 

169 

40 

2 .. 

.. . 

275 

75 

206 

399 

87 

3 1 

1 

772 


Institutions From Which Parolees Declared Delinquent Were 

Released 

Commitinents to prison are usually made, in the first instance, 
to the prisons designated hy the Oonnnissioner of Correction as 
receiving institutions. These are Attica, Clinton, Sing Sing and 
the State Prison for Women. All prisoners, with the exception of 
female prisoners, may be transferred at the discretion of the Com- 
missioner of Correction to any other prison in the State. Prisoners 
received in the reception prisons need not he ti'ansferred but maj 
complete their period of incarceration in the original institution 
to which they were sentenced. All the inmates confined in Auburn, 
Great Meadow and Wallkill Prisons, as well as the normal prisoners 
confined in the State Institution at Woodbourne, have been trans- 
ferred to these institutions from the reception institutions. 

Because of the transfers made from one prison to another, it is 
impossible to attempt to evaluate the efBcacy of prison^prograws 
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on the basis of the nmiiber released from any one particular prison 
and subsequently declared delinquent. 

The same situation, however, does not exist regarding persons 
paroled from the Elmira Refoi'matory. "While occasionally prisoners 
confined in Elmira Reformatory are transferred to one of the 
prisons, only rarely are individuals transferred from the prisons to 
the reformatory. Generally speaking, therefore, Elmira parolees 
have begun and eompleted . their period of incarceration in the 
reformatory^ 

The number and percentages of the 772 indeterminate sentence 
prisoners declared delinquent, according to institutions from which 
they were paroled, are as follows : 


Number and Percentages of the 772 Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Declared Delinquent — According to Institution 
Prom Which They Were Paroled 


Attica 

Auburn 

Clinton . . 

Great Meadow . . . 

Sing Sing 

State Prison for Women 
Wallkill 

Elmira 


119 01 15.4 per cent 
57 or 7 4 per cent 
08 or 8 8 per cent 
75 or 9 7 per cent 
100 or 13 0 per cent 
14 or 1 8 per cent 
39 or 5 0 per cent 
300 or 38 9 per cent 


Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 — by Institution 
FROM Which Released on Parole — Reasons for Such 
Declaration 


Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners 


Absconder, whereabouts 
unknown 

Failure to comply with 
other parole conditions 
Arrested 


Total. 


State 

Frison 

Great Sing for Wall- Wood- 

Attica Auburn Clinton Meadow Sing Women kill bourne Elmira Total 


46 

22 

20 

25 

37 

7 

8 . 

75 

240 

45 

14 

23 

27 

35 

4 

17 .. 

92 

267 

28 

21 

25 

23 

28 

3 

14 . 

133 

275 

119 

57 

68 

75 

100 

14 

39 . . 

300 

772 


Length of Supervision Period of the 772 Indeterminate Sentence 
Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942— Prior to 
Establishment of Delinquency 

The table, Period of Time Under Sitpervision Before Par^olees 
were Declared Delinquent^ shows the time elapsed between the date 
of the prisoner’s release on parole from the prisons or the Elmira 
Reformatory and the date of declaration of delinquency. 

Declarations of delinquency were established against 455, or 59.0 
per cent, of the 772 violators before the completion of one year of 
parole, re-emphasizing once more the established fact that the first 
year on parole is the most critical, deserving of most intensive super- 
vision and treatment. 
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One hundred eighty-two, or 23.6 per cent, violated their parole 
during the second year of their release. 

From this point on the percentage generally diminishes. 

Of the 300 Elmira parolees declared delinquent during 1942, 
148, or 49.4 per cent, were declared delinquent prior to the com- 
pletion of one year on parole. Among 472 prison parolees against 
whom delinquency was established in the same year, 307, or 65.1 
per cent, were declared violators in less than one year from date of 
release. 

It is particularly interesting, too, that 16.7 per cent of the Elmira, 
and 26.9 per cent of the prison violators, were under supervision 
less than three months when declared delinquent. 

The median period of completed parole, prior to the declaration 
of delinquency, was one year for the Elmira parolees and for the 
parolees released from prisons, it was seven months. For prison 
and Elmira cases combined, it was eight months. 


Period of Time Under Supervision Before Parolees Were 
Declared Delinquent 


Period Under Superyision 

Less than 3 months 

3 months, less than 6 months . . 
6 months, less than 9 months . . 
9 months, less than 1 year. , . . 

1 year, less than years. 

IH years, less than 2 years . . 

2 years, less than 2}4 years . . 

2^ years, less than 3 years 

3 years, less than 4 years 

4 years, less than 5 years . . . 

5 years and over 

Total 


Elmira Prisons Total 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

50 

16 7 

127 

26 9 

177 

22.9 

47 

15.7 

80 

17.0 

127 

16.5 

29 

9 7 

61 

12.9 

90 

11.7 

22 

7 3 

39 

8.3 

61 

7 9 

49 

16.3 

65 

13.8 

114 

14,8 

33 

11.0 

35 

7.4 

68 

8.8 

26 

8.7 

24 

5 1 

50 

6 5 

10 

3.3 

12 

2.5 

22 

2 8 

19 

6.3 

8 

1.7 

27 

3.5 

6 

2.0 

5 

1.0 

11 

1.4 

9 

3.0 

16 

3 4 

25 

3 2 

300 

100 0 

472 

100.0 

772 

100.0 


Unexpired Parole Period of the Indeterminate Sentence Parolees 
Declared Delinquent During 1942 

The analysis this year, as in other years, of the additional parole 
time which these prisoners would be under supervision, indicates 
that a large percentage of delinquents are parolees who would have 
been under supervision for comparatively long periods of time, 308, 
or 40.0 per cent, of the 772 declared delinquent, for five years or 
more. 

The median periods of time for which these 772 parolees^ who 
were declared delinquent would have been under parole supervision, 
if they had not been declared violators, was five years, three months 
for the Elmira parolees, and for those released from the prisons, it 
was two years, nine months. For the two groups combined it was 
three years, seven months. 

Thirty-one, or 10.3 per cent, of the Elmira parolees, and 93, or 
19.5 per cent, of the prison parolees declared delinquent, had less 
than one year of additional time to be under supervision, if they had 
not been declared parole violators. 
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Unexpiked Parole Period for Indeterminate Sentence 
Prisoners Declared Delinquent During 1942 


Elmira Prisons Total 


Unexpihed Paeole Period 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Less than 3 months 

4 

1.3 

6 

1.3 

10 

1,3 

3 months, less than 6 months 

8 

2.7 

29 

6.1 

37 

4.8 

b months, less than 9 months . 

7 

2.3 

26 

5.5 

33 

4.3 

9 months, less than 1 year . . 

12 

4.0 

31 

6.6 

43 

5.6 

1 year, less than 1 }^ years. 

12 

4.0 

46 

9.7 

58 

7,5 

1 14 years, less than 2 years. 

13 

4.3 

39 

8.3 

52 

6,7 

2 years, less than 2 ^ years 

13 

4 3 

38 

8.0 

51 

6.6 

' 2}4 years, less than 3 years . 

21 

7.0 

36 

7.6 

57 

7.3 

3 years, less than 4 j'^ears 

33 

11 0 

31 

6.6 

64 

8.3 

4 years, less than 5 years 

20 

6.7 

39 

8.3 

59 

7.6 

,3 years and over 

156 

52 0 

133 

28 2 

289 

37.6 

Life 

1 

0 4 

18 

3.8 

19 

2.4 

Total, . 

300 

100 0 

472 

100 0 

772 

100,0 


Indeterminate Sentence Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 
and Returned to Institutions 

Five limidred tliirty-oue, or 68.8 per cent, of the 772 indeterminate 
sentence prisoners declared delinquent during the year, were 
returned to the State penal institutions before December 31, 1942. 

The remaining 241, or 31.2 per cent, consisted of 133 parolees 
whose whereabouts was unknown; 1 violator who had been con- 
victed of a felony and was serving a sentence in an institution not 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Parole; and in 99 cases, 
disposition was pending with local authorities after arrest for new 
offenses. In 8 cases disposition was pending with the Board of 
Parole at the end of the year. 

Reasons for the Return of the 5S1 Parole Violators to Prisons or 
the Elmira Reformatory 

The largest group of violators returned in 1942 were so returned 
because of general violation of parole. There were 245 such cases. 
Two hundred ten were returned after having been arrested on new 
charges, and of these, 53 were dismissed in court, 3 cases were still 
pending in court, while 78 had been convicted of misdemeanors and 
76 of new felonies. 

Seventy-six were returned after they had absconded and been 
apprehended. 

m 

Status at the Close of the Year of the 772 Indeterminate Sentence 
Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 

The following table shows the status at the close of the year of the 
772 parolees who were declared delinquent during the year, the 
reasons for the declaration of delinquency, the developments after 
the original declaration, and the district office charged with the 
supervision of these eases. 
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Status at the Close of the Year of the 772 Indeterminate 
Sentence Prisoners Declared Delinquent During 1942 


Districts 


Declared delinquent /or general violation of 
parole 

Returned to institution for sucii violation 
Returned after completing term imposed 
for comdction of a misdemeanor . 
Returned after receiving suspended sen- 
tence for conviction of a misdemeanor 
Returned after completing term imposed 
for conviction of a felony 
Returned because of arrest in which the 
charge was dismissed . . 

' Returned for absconding. 

Disposition pending 


Declared delinquent because of absconding 
Returned to institution as absconder 
Returned after completing term imposed 
for conviction of a misdemeanor . 
Returned with new sentence for a felony 
conviction 

Returned for general violation 
Returned after receiving a suspended 
sentence for conviction of a misde- 
meanor . . ' , 

Returned because of arrest in w^hich the 
charge was dismissed . 

Apprehended — disposition pending 
Pending — not apprehended 


Declared delinquent because of arrest 
Returned after chaige -was dismissed 
Returned aftei receiving a suspended 
sentence foi con\iction of a misde- 
meanor . • • ’ J T 

Returned after leceiving a suspended 
sentence for conviction of a felony 
Returned after sentence was deferred fol- 
lowing conviction of a misdemeanor . 
Returned after completing term imposed 
for conviction of a misdemeanor 
Returned as violator — disposition of 
arrest pending • • • 

Returned with new sentence for a felony 
conviction . 

Serving sentence in another institution 
after conviction of a felony . 

Pending — arrest not disposed of 


C}R^ND To PAL 




New 

Out of 



Albany 

Buffalo 

York 

State 

Other 

Total 

17 

94 

119 

9 

3 

242 


2 

1 



3 


1 

1 



2 

1 





1 



1 



1 



1 



1 

1 

2 

1 

3 


7 

lb 

99 

124 

12 

3 

257 

12 

30 

24 

9 


75 

2 

2 

G 

1 


11 


3 

4 



7 

1 

1 

1 



3 


1 

1 



2 

1 

3 

4 



8 




1 


1 

17 

26 

60 

24 


133 

33 

66 

106 

35 


240 

1 

9 

29 

5 


44 

2 

5 

10 


1 

18 


3 

1 



4 



2 



2 

10 

8 

17 

5 


40 


1 

1 

1 


3 

2 

5 

54 

3 


64 




1 


1 

8 

10 

55 

25 

1 

99 

23 

41 

169 

40 

2 

275 

75 

206 

399 

87 

5 

772 


Total Number of Parole Violators With Indeterminate Sentences 
*Returned to Institutions During 1942 

There are inevitable delays lu executing the return of a prisoner. 
These delays are mainly due to two causes: 1. The delinquent 
parolee may be an absconder and obviously cannot be returned 
until he is apprehended. 2. The delinquent parolee may be incar- 
cerated in some other institution where he is serving a sentence for 
another crime, either in New York State or another state. War- 
rants are lodged against these individuals, if in New York State, 
in the local jail or penitentiary in which the parole violator is incar- 
cerated, or the warrant is sent to the institution in which the parole 
violator is incarcerated in another state. The lodging of the parole 
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violation warrant notifies tlie authorities at the institution tliat the 
parole violator is wanted by the Division of Parole and will be 
taken into custody by the Division when he is released. 

During the year 1942, 189 parole violators, declared delinquent 
prior to 1942, were returned to correctional institutions. These, 
plus the 531 declared delinquent during 1942, make a total of 720 
indeterminate sentence prisoners returned to institutions for parole 
violations during 1942. 


Year of Declaration of Delinquency of the Indeterminate 
Sentence Prisoners Keturned to Institutions During 1942 


Year of Decearatioj^ of Delinquency 

Elmira 

State 

Prisons 

Total 

Before July 1, 1930 


1 

1 

July 1, 1930 to Deremher 31, 1930 . . 


1 

1 

1931 


1 

1 

1932 ... . . 

* ’ ' 1 


1 

1933 ... ... . . 


2 

2 

1934 . . 

2 

3 

5 

1935 . . . 


5 

5 

1936. 

2 

6 

8 

1937 .... 

2 

3 

5 

1938 - . 

3 

4 

7 

1939 . 

4 

5 

9 

1940 . . . 

13 

19 

32 

1941 

50 

02 

112 

1942 

224 

307 

531 

ToTAr 

301 

419 

720 


Separating these returns into general classes, b.y reasons for 
return, 353, or 49.0 per cent, of the 720 violators, were returned 
for general violation of parole or absconding, while 367, or 51.0 
per cent, were returned because of arrests. 

Parole Yiolators with Indeterminate Sentences Returned to 
Institutions During 1942 Either on Original Sentence or 
with New Sentence 

Elmira State 


Reformatory 

Prison 

Total 

Reason for Return 

parolees 

parolees 

General violation of supervision agreement . . . 

86 

164 

250 

Absconded 

34 

69 

103 

Arrested : 

convicted of felony, new sentence . . . . 

59 

45 

104 

convicted of felony and completed sentence 
in another institution 

22 

25 

47 

convicted of felony and sentence suspended. 

6 


6 

convicted of misdemeanor and completed sen- 
tence 

47 

65 

. 112 

convicted of misdemeanor and sentence sus- 
pended 

14 

11 

25 

convicted of misdemeanor and sentence de- 
ferred 

2 

1 

3 

charge dismissed 

30 

38 

68 

case pending 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

301 

419 

720 
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The total number of indeterminate sentence prisoners returned 
to institutions during 1942 as parole violators was 720, a decrease 
of 3 over the figures of the previous year. A study of the reasons 
for the return of these parolees shows that 250 were returned for 
general violation of their supervision agreement, 103 for absconding, 
and 367 for new arrests. 

An analysis of the 367 parolees arrested reveals that 157 were 
convicted of new felonies, 140 of new misdemeanors, and in 68 eases 
the charges were dismissed, but in spite of this fact, the Board 
ordered their return to the institution. In 2 cases the charges were 
pending but the parolees were returned. 

It is again emphasized that no significance can be gleaned this 
year from comparison with previous years. The fact that there was 
an over-all decrease of 3 in the number of returns as compared to 
1941 is insignificant in itself, is not a per capita figure, and is not 
weighed in the light of increased releases due to industrial con- 
ditions, or in the light of the drawing off of younger parolees into 
the armed forces. 
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INDETERMINATE SENTENCE PRISONERS DISCHARGED 
FROM SUPERVISION IN 1942 

The total number of indeterminate sentence prisoners removed 
from supervision due to the expiration of their maximum sentences 
or because of death was 2,232, of which 1,161 were Elmira parolees 
and 1,071 had been released from the prisons of the State. 

The table below shows the reasons for the termination of parole 
supervision : 


Total Number of Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Discharged 

FROM Supervision 


Reasons 

Elmira 

Prisons 

Total 

Expiration of sentence: 

Active supervision 

. . 1,144 

873 

2,017 

Deportation cases 

6 

56 

61 

Warrant cases 

. . . 1 

6 

7 

Repatriation eases 

1 

9 

10 

Serving new or additional sentences . . . 


91 

91 

By death: 

Active supervision 

9 

36 

45 

Deportation cases 



1 

1 

Grand Total 

.... 1,161 

1,071 

2,232 


Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Discharged from Supervision 
by Expiration of Their Maximum Sentences 

Excluding the 46 parolees whose supervision periods were termi- 
nated by death, and the 91 persons who were serving new or addi- 
tional sentences, there were 2,095 indeterminate sentence prisoners, 
1,152 Elmira cases and 943 from the prisons of the State, who were 
discharged from parole by expiration of their maximum sentences. 

The years of their release on parole and the periods for which 
they were under supervision are shown in the following two tables : 

Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Discharged from Parole 
During 1942 by Maximum Expiration of Sentence — by 
Year of Release 

Elmira Prisona Total 


Yeab of Rbleasis 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Belore July 1, 1930 

3 

0.3 

28 

3.0 

31 

1.5 

July 1, 1930 to December 31, 1930 . 

7 

0.6 

3 

0.3 

10 

0.6 

1931 

87 

7.6 

7 

0.7 

94 

4 5 

1932. 

106 

9.1 

18 

1.9 

123 

5.9 

1933 

156 

13.4 

25 

2.7 

180 

8,6 

1934 

189 

16.4 

34 

3.6 

223 

10.6 

1936 

130 

11.3 

54 

5.7 

184 

8.8 

1936 

144 

12.5 

63 

5.6 

197 

9.4 

1937 

135 

11.7 

26 

2.8 

161 

7 7 

1938 

39 

3.4 

70 

7,4 

109 

5.2 

1939 

66 

4.9 

146 

15.5 

202 

9.6 

1940 

24 

2.1 

160 

17.0 

184 

8.8 

1941 

62 

4.6 

234 

24.«i 

286 

13.6 

1942 

26 

2.2 

85 

9.0 

111 

5.8 

Totai* 

1,162 

100.0 

943 

100.0 

2,095 

100.0 
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Period of Supervision of the Indeterminate Sentence Prison- 
ers Discharged by Expiration of Maximum Sentences 


During 1942 


Elmira Prisons Total 


Pehiod on Parole 
Less th an 3 months ... 

3 months to less than 6 months 
6 months to less than 9 months 
9 months to less than 1 year . . 
1 year to less than 1}^ years 

1 years to less than 2 years 

2 years to less than 23 ^ years 
2M years to less than 3 years 

3 years to less than 4 years 

4 years to less than 5 years 

o years to less than 6 years . . . 

6 years to less than 7 years 

7 years to less than 8 years 

8 years to less than 9 years 

9 years to less than 10 years . 

10 years and over 

Tot An 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

14 

1.2 

21 

2.2 

35 

9 

0.8 

54 

5.7 

63 

16 

1.4 

67 

7.1 

83 

21 

1 8 

90 

9.5 

111 

18 

1.6 

86 

9.1 

104 

11 

1.0 

103 

10.9 

114 

12 

1.1 

47 

5.0 

59 

17 

1.5 

78 

8.3 

95 

76 

6.6 

136 

14.4 

212 

8 

0 7 

26 

2 8 

34 

240 

20 8 

33 

3.5 

273 

141 

12.2 

77 

8.2 

218 

144 

12.5 

29 

3.1 

173 

203 

17.6 

32 

3.4 

235 

96 

8.3 

22 

2 3 

118 

126 

10 9 

42 

4 5 

168 

1,152 

100 0 

943 

100 0 

2,095 


Per cent 


3.0 

4.0 
5.3 
5 0 


4.6 
10 1 

1.6 
13.0 
10.4 

8.3 

11.2 

5.6 

8.0 


100.0 


We see in this table the result, in 1942, of the granting of final 
discharges to Elmira parolees prior to actual termination of full 
maximum sentence, in accordance with Section 281 of the Correction 
Law, as amended in 1941. In 1941, 382 Elmira parolees were 
discharged by maximum expiration of sentence. In 1942, 1,152 
were so discharged. 


History of Parole Supervision 

Of the 2,095 parolees discharged from supervision by the expira- 
tion of their maximum sentence, 1,839, or 87.8 per cent, were never 
declared delinquent during their parole period; while 256, or 12.2 
per cent, had been declared delinquent once or more, as indicated 
in the following table. 

In studying this table the reader may want to know under what 
conditions reparoles occur. Some individuals are returned for 
parole violation, and the Board believes that serving the full maxi- 
mum sentence is not indicated as the constructive disposition. In 
such cases the violations may he comparatively less serious than in 
others. The Board, when it believes the inmate has served a suf- 
ficient period of time to bring about the hoped for results of this 
further treatment, and when there has been a favorable change of 
attitude, may reparole the inmate. 

The median period of supervision for the parolees who were dis- 
charged by maximum expiration of their sentences was six years, 
eleven months and sixteen days for the Elmira parolees, and two 
years, six months and ten days for the indeterminate sentence 
prison parolees. 


History of Supervision of the 2,095 Indeterminate Sentence 
Parolees Discharged by Expiration of Maximum Term 
During 1942 

New Out of War- Depor- Repa- Per 

** Albany BufE'alo York State rant tation triation Total cent 

Never delinauent 186 329 1,027 221 6 60 10 1,839 87.8 

Delinquent onoe-retnmed-reparoled 20 35 117 16 1 1 190 9.1 

Delinquent twice-retumed-reparoled. ... 3 7 10 2 22 1.0 

Delinquent three times-retumed-reparoled 2 .. 2 0.1 

Delinquent once-cancelled 1 6 11 16 . . 34 16 

Delinquent twice-once cancelled-returned- 

reparoled 1 5 2 8 04 

210 378 1.172 267 7 61 10 2.096 100.0 


Tatat 
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DEFINITE OR COMMUTED SENTENCE PRISONERS 
RELEASED BY STATUTORY DIMINUTION OF 
SENTENCE 

Until March, 1936, when all sentences became indeterminate, 
definite sentences were mandatory for individuals who had 
previously been convicted of felonies. 

A definite sentence is one in which the inmate must serve a fixed 
term set by the court, less time off, on a basis established by law, 
of a fixed number of days per month for good conduct and work 
willingly performed. When the inmate has served this time he 
must be released. The Parole Board has no jurisdiction over the 
releasing of such definite sentence inmates. It only assumes juris- 
diction of these released prisoners by virtue of their having signed 
an agreement accepting supervision for that period of time they 
have gained off their sentences through the operation of the ^^good 
time’’ laws. 

While, since March, 1936, all men sentenced to prison are given 
indeterminate sentences, there still remain in the institutions of the 
State a steadily decreasing number of inmates who had been 
sentenced, prior to March, 1936, for definite terms. 

Number of Definite or Commuted Sentence Prisoners Under the 
Supervision of the Division of Parole 

On January 1, 1942, there were 668 definite or commuted sentence 
prisoners under the jurisdiction of the Board of Parole. 

During the year a total of 349 definite sentence prisoners were 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Board. 

Thus the total number of definite sentence prisoners under super- 
vision all or part of the year was 1,017. 

During the year a total of 291 were removed from supervision. 

The number remaining under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Parole on December 31, 1942, was 726. Of these, 662 were active 
supervision cases. 

The following table gives the intake and the manner of outgo of 
definite or commuted sentence prisoners added or deducted during 
the year: 

Statistical Summary of the Definite or Commuted Sentence 

Prisoners Under the Jurisdiction of the Board of Parole 


Number under supervision on January 1, 1942: Number Percent 

Active supervision , 579 86 7 

Deportation eases ^9 6 8 

Warrant cases 36 6.4 

Repatriation cases 3 0.6 

Serving new or additional sentences 11 16 


Total number under supervision on January 1, 1942 668 100 . 0 
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Definite or Commuted Sentence Prisoners Under the 
Jurisdiction of the Board op Parole. — Contimied 

Released during 1942 to active supervision: Number Percent 

On original release . . 243 79.2 

On re-release (first). ... ... 54 17.6 

On re-release ( second ) ... 9 2.9 

On re-release { third) . . 1 0.3 


Total released to active supervision 307 100 0 


Released during 1942 for deportation: 

On original release.. . 10 90.9 

On re-release ... . 1 91 


Total 1 el eased for deportation 11 100.0 


Released during 1942 to meet warrant: 

On original release .... 13 


Permitted during 1942 to start serving new or additional 
sentences • 2 


Restored to supei vision status through cancellation of 
delinquency . 

Active supervision 16 


Total of all persons under jurisdiction for all or pait of 
1942: 

Active supervision ... . ... . . 902 88 . 7 

Deportation cases . . 50 4.9 

Warrant cases 4.8 

Repatriation cases •• 3 03 

Serving new or additional sentences ... ... 13 1.3 


Geand Total 1,017 100.0 


Discharged during 1942 by expiiation of maximum term: 

Active supervision 124 81.1 

Deportation cases .... 13 8.5 

Warrant cases 12 78 

Repatriation cases 2 1.3 

Serving new or additional sentences 2 13 


Total discharged by maximum expiration 153 100 0 


Removed during 1942 by declaration of delinquency: 

Active supervision 136 98.6 

Warrant cases 2 1.4 


Total removed by declaration of delinquency ... 138 100.0 


Grand total discharged or removed from supervision 291 
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Deetnite or Commuted Sentence Prisoners Under the 
Jurisdiction op the Board op Parole — Concluded 

Number under jurisdiction on December 31, 1942:* 

Number Per cent 


Active supervision . ... 662 91.2 

Deportation cases . . 28 3,9 

Warrant cases .... 24 3.3 

Repatriation cases 1 0.1 

Serving new or additional sentences . ... 11 1.5 


GrRAND Total 726 100.0 


* As a result of transfers between different types of cases ( active, deporta- 
tion, warrant and repatriation) adjustments have been made in tbe number 
of parolees under each type of supervision on December 31, 1942. 

Active supervision received 20 from the other types 

Deportation cases lost . . . ... 9 to the other types 

Warrant cases lost , . 11 to the other types 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS-DEFINITE SENTENCE RELEASES 

Excluding prisoners restored to supervision through the cancel- 
lation of their delinquency, and those allowed to start serving new 
or additional sentences, a total of 331 definite sentence prisoners 
^vere released in 1942, not by the Board of Parole, but by com- 
mutation as provided in the Correction Law, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole for the period of time for which 
their sentences had been reduced through the operation of the com- 
mutation or ''good time’' laws. 

Sex 

All of the 331 were males. 


Color 

Two hundred seventy -three, or 82.5 per cent, were white. Fifty- 
five, or 16.6 per cent, were Negro prisoners, and three, or 0.9 per 
cent, belonged in other color groups. 

Age Distribution of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners Released 
for Supervision During 1942 

Definite or commuted sentence prisoners, prior to the commis- 
sion of the crime for wliich they were incarcerated, had previously 
been convicted of at least one felony, and in many cases, had served 
one or more terms in prison for previous convictions of felonies. 
It is, therefore, to be expected that in general they would be older 
than the indeterminate sentence prisoners. 

No one of the 331 definite sentence prisoners placed under super- 
vision in 1942 was under twenty-one years of age; only 4, or 1.2 
per cent, were in the age group from 21 to 25 years. The largest 
single age group was that of 36 to 40 years, comprising 83, or 25.1 
per cent. Thirty-seven, or 11.2 per cent, were 51 years of age or 
over. 


Age Distribution of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Released for Supervision During 1942 



Number 

Per cent 

From 21 to 25 years . . 

4 

1.2 

From 26 to 30 years 

54 

16.3 

From 31 to 35 years ... 

74 

22.3 

From 36 to 40 years 

83 

25.1 

From 41 to 45 years 

. 48 

14 5 

From 46 to 50 years. . . . 

... 31 

9.4 

51 years and over 

37 

11.2 

Total 

• - - 331 

100.0 
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Education of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners Released for 
Supervision During 1942 

The information regarding the academic achievements of prisoners 
is obtained from them shortly after they are received in the insti- 
tutions. 

A total of 265, or 80.1 per cent, either had had no schooling at 
all, or had attended some part of elementary school. Of these 4, 
or 1.2 per cent, never attended school, while 96, or 29.0 per cent, 
had attained the eighth grade. Sixty, or 18.1 per cent, had had 
some education above the elementary school level. 


Education of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners Released for 
Supervision During 1942 


Grade Attained 
Never attended school 
Under the fourth grade 
Fourth grade . . 

Fifth grade 
Sixth grade 
Seventh grade . . . . 
Eighth grade . . 

Part high school . , . 
Completed high school 

Part college 

Completed college 
Not given . . . 

Total . 


ambei' 

Per cent 

4 

1.2 

13 

3.9 

20 

6.1 

32 

9.7 

36 

10.9 

64 

19.3 

96 

29.0 

47 

14.2 

9 

2.7 

3 

0.9 

1 

0 3 

6 

1.8 

331 

100 0 


Age at Leaving School of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Released to Supervision During 1942 

According to their own statements, the number of definite 
sentence prisoners released to supervision during the year who 
terminated their formal schooling at the age of fourteen or earlier 
was 132, or 39.8 per cent. 

An additional 155, or 46.9 per cent, left school when they were 
fifteen or sixteen years old. Only 37, or 11.2 per cent, continued 
in school after their sixteenth birthday. 


Age at Leaving School of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Eeleasd to Supervision During 1942 


Age at Leaving 

Number 

Per cent 

Never attended school 

4 

1.2 

Under twelve years old . ... . . . . 

13 

3.9 

Twelve years old 

12 

3.6 

Thirteen years old 

21 

6.3 

Fourteen years old 

82 

24.8 

Fifteen years old 

... 73 

22.1 

Sixteen years old .... 

82 

24.8 

Seventeen years old ... ... 

20 

6.1 

Eighteen years old .... 

. .. .. 9 

2.7 

Over eighteen years old 

8 

2.4 

Not given . 

.... 7 

2.1 

Total 

331 

100.0 
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Number of Definite Sentence Prisoners Whose Homes Were 
Broken Before Their Sixteenth Birthday 

The number of definite sentence prisoners whose homes were 
broken before their sixteenth birthday was 159, or 48.0 per cent, 
of the 331 definite sentence prisoners released for supervision in 
1942. Death of a parent was the reason for the broken homes in 
115, or 72.3 per cent, of the cases ; 7, or 4.4 per cent, were broken 
by divorce; 16, or 10.1 per cent, by separation; 8, or 5.0 per cent, 
by desertion; and 6, or 3.8 per cent, by reason of illegitimacy of 
birth. 


Eeasons foe Broken Homes Among the 159 Definite Sentence 
PR isoNEits Eeleased Dueing 1942 Whose Homes Were Broken 
Before Their Sixteenth Birthday 


Eeason 


Number Per cent 


Death 

Divorce 

Separation . . . 
Desertion ... . 
Illegitimacy . . . 
Not given 


115 

72.3 

7 

4.4 

16 

10.1 

8 

5.0 

6 

3 8 

7 

4.4 


Total . 


159 100.0 


Ages of the 159 Definite Sentence Prisoners at the Time Their 
Homes Were Broken 

It is apparent that the majority of the 159 definite sentence 
prisoners were quite young at the time their homes were broken, 
for 84, or 52.9 per cent, had broken homes before they reached the 
age of nine years. In 30, or 18.9 per cent, the homes were broken 
when these individuals were between the ages of nine and twelve. 
In the remaining 38, or 23.8 per cent, the homes were broken 
between the twelfth and fifteenth birthday. 

Ages of the 159 Definite Sentencoe Prisoners at the Time Their 
Homes Were Broken 


Age 

Number 

Per cent 

Under six years old 

64 

40 3 

Prom six to nine years old .... 

20 

12 6 

Prom nine to twelve years old , 

30 

18 9 

Twelve years old 

. . . . 7 

4.4 

Thirteen years old 

12 

7 5 

Fourteen years old ... 

. . 12 

7.5 

Fifteen years old ... • . 

7 

4 4 

Not given 

. . 7 

4 4 

Total. . . . . . 

159 ’ 

100.0 
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Marital Status of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners Released to 
Supervision During 1942 

The following table shows the marital status of the 331 definite 
sentence prisoners at the time of their release for supervision. The 
largest number, 166, or 50.2 per cent, were single. Twenty^one, or 
6.3 per cent, were married; 73, or 22.1 per cent, were married but 
separated from their spouses; 18, or 5.4 per cent, were widowed; 
38, or 11 5 per cent, were divorced; and 15, or 4.5 per cent, had lived 
in meretricious relationships. 


Marital Status of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Released to Supervision During 1942 


Status 

Single 

Married 

Separated 

Widowed 

Divorced - . . 

Living in meretricious relationship . . . 
Not given 

Total 


Number 

Per cent 

166 

50.2 

21 

6.3 

73 

22.1 

18 

5.4 

38 

11 5 

15 

4.5 

331 

100.0 


Known Previous Arrests of the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Released for Supervision During 1942 

All definite or commuted sentence prisoners have been convicted 
of at least one felony, prior to the conviction responsible for their 
incarceration. In general, the definite sentence prisoner is more 
mature than the indeterminate sentence prisoner, and his criminal 
career has extended over a longer period of time. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that, in general, the definite sentence prisoner has 
more known previous arrests, in the per capita aggregate, than has 
the indeterminate sentence individual. 

Among the 331 definite sentence prisoners released during 
1942, all, of course, had at least one known previous arrest. Of the 
group, 35, or 10.6 per cent, had only one known prior arrest. Two 
hundred five, or 62.0 per cent, of the eases, fell within a group 
having had from one to five arrests. 

One hundred twenty-six, or 38.0 per cent, had had six or more 
arrests. 
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Known Previous Arrests oi the 331 Definite Sentence 
Prisoners Released for Supervision During 1942 


Known Aebests Number Per cent 

One known previous arrest. . 35 10.6 

Two kncwn previous arrests . 44 13.3 

Three known previous arrests . . . . 53 16.0 

Pour known previous ai rests . . . 44 13 3 

Five known previous arrests ... 29 8.8 

Six known previous arrests . 30 9.1 

Seven known previous arrests 28 8 4 

Eight known previous arrests 19 57 

Nine known previous arrests 10 3.0 

Ten known previous arrests 7 2.1 

More than ten known previous arrests .... 32 9.7 


Total . 331 100.0 


Crimes for Which the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners Released for 
Supervision During 1942 Were Convicted 

Four types of crimes, assault, burglary, grand larceny and rob- 
bery, and attempts thereat, without regard to degree, were respon- 
sible for the incarceration of 261, or 78.8 per cent, of the 331 definite 
sentence prisoners released for supervision during the year. 

The first of the four types of crime in numerical importance 
was burglary. One hundred thirteen, or 34.1 per cent, had been 
convicted of crimes included under this general heading. Robbery 
was next in importance, and 109, or 33.0 per cent, were convicted 
of robberies in varying degrees and attempts thereat. For grand 
larceny in first and second degrees or for attempts, 26, or 7.8 per 
cent, were convicted, and for assaults, 13, or 3.9 per cent. Seventy, 
or 21.2 per cent, were convicted of other crimes or attempts. 

The total numher convicted of these four major crimes in the 
first degree was 44, or 13.3 per cent. It will be seen that few definite 
sentence prisoners were convicted of these four major crimes in the 
first degree. 


Condensed Table op Crimes of Conviction op the 331 Definite 
Sentence Prisoners Released to Supervision During 1942 


Crime 

Number 

Per cent 

Assault, first degree 

3 

0.9 

Assault, second degree 

9 

2.7 

Attempted assault, second degree 

. . . 1 

0.3 

Burglary, first degree 

1 

0 3 

Burglary, second degree 

4 

1.2 

Burglary, third degree 

95 

28. r 

Attempted burglary, third degree . . . 

13 

3 9 

Grand larceny, first degree 

9 

2.7 

Grand larceny, second degree 

15 

4.5 

Attempted grand larceny, second degree . . 

2 

0.6 

Robbery, first degree 

31 

9.4 

Robbery, second degree 

... 18 

5.4 

Robbery, third degree 

38 

11.5 

Attempted robbery 

.... 22 

6.7 

Others 

70 

21.2 

Total 

331 

100.0 
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from Which the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners Were 
Released to Supervision During 1942 

The largest number of definite sentence prisoners were released 
to supervision from Clinton Prison, 88, or 26.6 per cent. From 
Attica Prison, 77, or 23.3 per cent, were released; 75, or 22.6 per 
cent, from Auburn; 48, or 14.5 per cent, from Great Meadow; 34, 
or 10.3 per cent, from Smg Sing ; and 9, or 2.7 per cent, from 
WallkilL 


Institutions from Which the 331 Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Were Released to Supervision During 1942 


Institutions 

Number 

Per cent 

Attica 

. . 77 

23.3 

Auburn 

75 

22.6 

Clinton 

88 

26.6 

Great Meadow 

48 

14.5 

Sing Sing 

... 34 

10.3 

State Prison for Women 



.... 

Wallkill 

9 

2,7 

Woodbourne 


— 

Total 

331 

100.0 


Length of Institutional Treatment of the 331 Definite Sentence 
Prisoners Released to Supervision During 1942 

In considering the period of incarceration of definite or com- 
muted sentence prisoners, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
difference in the determination of the date of release for the indeter- 
minate sentence prisoners and those with fixed or definite sentences. 

An indeterminate sentence prisoner is committed to prison or to 
the Elmira Reformatory with a seiitenje which specifies minimum 
and maximum terms. His release on parole is discretionary v^ith 
the Board of Parole. He may be released after his minimum 
sentence less time off for good behavior, if in the judgment of the 
Board of Parole there is indication that he is ready for parole and 
will adjust to normal social life, or his release may be withheld for 
any period of time not to exceed his maximum sentence. 

A definite or commuted sentence prisoner, however, has no mini- 
mum term but is committed to prison with a fixed sentence. By 
good behavior and application to the work assigned to him in the 
institution, the prisoner under the provisions of the Correction 
Law, is granted '^good time’^ allowance. If the Governor approves 
of the allowance the prisoner’s term is commuted and the prisoner 
is released and placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Parole 
until his full sentence expires. The Board of Parole has no power 
over this prisoner’s release and cannot shorten or lengthen the 
period of his incarceration. In spite of this fact, the Board is 
charged with the supervision of the prisoner after his release from 
the institution for the amount of time for which his sentence has 
been reduced by the operation of the ^^good time” laws. 
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Of the 331 definite sentence prisoners released to supervision 
during 1942, one, or 0.3 per cent, had served less than two years 
in prison; one, or 0.3 per cent, from two years to less than three; 
6, or 1.8 per cent, from three years to less than four; 4, or 1.2 per 
cent, from four years to less than five; and 319, or 96.4 per cent, 
had been in prison five years or over. 

The largest single group, 131, or 39.6 per cent, had been incar- 
cerated for six years bat less than seven. It is interesting, too, that 
123, or 37.2 per cent, had been in prison for nine years and over. 

A detailed table will be found in the last section of this volume, 
entitled Statistics, 

Median Period of Incarceration of the Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Released to Supervision from 1932 to 1942 

The accompanying table below shows the median period of incar- 
ceration of the definite sentence prisoners released to supervision 
from 1932 to 1942. 

As explained in previous reports, the increase in 1934, as com- 
pared with previous years, is explained by reference to the decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court which held that prisoners convicted 
between July 1, 1926, and July 1, 1931, were to be granted '‘good 
time'^ allowances of fifteen days a month instead of the ten pro- 
vided by law. As a result of this interpretation of the law, a 
number of persons were released from prison who had served long 
sentences. This resulted in increasing the average or median period 
of institutional confinement. 

In 1938 the median rose markedly again over previous years. 
This increase apparently was due to the decrease in the number 
serving sentences of three years or less, and the increase in the 
number of those who served from five to seven years. 

The median period of incarceration of definite sentence prisoners 
released to supervision in 1939 was eight months above the 1938 
median. This was due to the fact that in 1938, 53.3 per cent had 
been confined for five years or more, while in 1939, 56.6 per cent 
had spent a similar period of confinement in prison. 

The median period of incarceration of definite sentence prisoners 
released to supervision in 1940 was 79 months, or six years and 
seven months. This is four months above the median for 1939. 
The increase may be credited to the fact that in 1939, 1.4 per cent 
had served from one year to less than two, while in 1940, only 0.9 
per cent had served from one year to less than two. Also, in 1939, 
251, or 56.7 per cent, had served five years or over, while in 1940, 
242, or 79.1 per cent, had been similarly incarcerated. 

Thus the relative preponderance, among 1940 releases, of longer 
sentences accounts for the increase in median period of incarceration 
in 1940 as compared with 1939. 

In 1941, the median again rose, by one month, to 80 months. 

In 1942, there was a very decided rise of 10 months, to 90 months. 
Where, in 1941, 1.5 per cent had served less than two years, in 
1942 only 0.3 per cent had. In 1941, 1.8 per cent had served from 
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two years to less than three ; in 1942, 0.3 per cent served that time. 
And whereas, in 1941, 90.4 per cent had been in prison five years 
or over, in 1942, 96.4 per cent had these longer sentences. Hence 
the increase in the median period of incarceration. 

The operation of parole, of course, had nothing to do with this, 
since definite sentence men are released by statutory compensation 
based exclusively on the sentence imposed and '^good time’^ 
allowance. 


Median Periods of Incarceration of Definite or Commuted Sen- 
tence Prisoners Released to Supervision from 1932 to 1942 


Year of ' Median period 

Release of incarceration 


1932 

1933 

1934. 

1935. . 

1936.. . 

1937.. . 

1938 . 

1939. . 

1940.. 

1941.. . 
1942 


47 months 
47'^ months 
58 months 

48 months 
48 months 
46 months 
67 months 
75 months 

79 months 

80 months 
90 months 


Duration of the Period of Supervision for the 331 Definite Sentence 
Prisoners Released During 1942 

The period of supervision in the cases of definite sentence pris- 
oners depends upon the sentence imposed by the courts. If, for 
instance, the offender ’s sentence was two years, he would be under 
supervision eight months ; if for three years, his period of super- 
vision would be one year ; if his sentence was four years, it would be 
sixteen months; and if his sentence was five years, he would be 
under supervision for twenty months. If the sentence was ten 
years, the period of supervision would be forty months. 

For the 331 definite sentence prisoners released during the year, 
3, or 0.9 per cent, would be under supervision for less than three 
months ; 10, or 3.0 per cent, would be under supervision for three 
but less than six months ; 3, or 0.9 per cent, would have supervision 
periods of six months to less than nine months ; 8, or 2.4 per cent, 
would be under supervision for from nine months to less than one 
year. 

Eleven, or 3.3 per cent, would be supervised for one year but less 
than eighteen months ; 37, or 11.2 per cent, would be under super- 
vision eighteen months to less than two years. 

Twenty-nine, or 8.8 per cent, would be supervised two years to 
less than three ; 143, or 43.2 per cent, for three years to less than 
four ; 45, or 13.6 per cent, for four years to less than five ; and 42, or 
12.7 per cent, would he under supervision for five years and over. 

A detailed table on this subject will be found in the last section 
of this volume, entitled Statisiics. 
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The median period of supervision for the definite sentence pris- 
oners released during 1942 was 39 months. 


Median Periods op Supervision for the Definite Sentence 
Prisoners Placed Under Supervision prom 1932 to 1942 


Year op 
Reiease 

1932. . . 
1933. . 
1934 .. 

1935. . . 
1936 . . 

1937.. . 

1938.. . 

1939 . 

1940 
1941. . 
1942 . 


Median period 
of supervision 
12 months 
15 months 
26% months 
24 months 
21 months 
21 months 
24 months 
27 months 
37% months 

38 months 

39 months 
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DEFINITE SENTENCE PRISONERS UNDER SUPERVISION 
DECLARED DELINQUENT DURING 1942 

Excluding the 13 definite sentence prisoners allowed to start 
serving new sentences, the number of definite sentence prisoners 
under the jurisdiction of the Division of Parole all or part of 1942 
was 1,004. During the year, 138, or 13.7 per cent, of the prisoners 
under supervision were declared delinquent. 

Ninety-two, or 66.7 per cent, had been released prior to January 
1, 1942. 

Of the 331 definite sentence prisoners released during 1942, 46 
were declared delinquent during the year. 

The reasons for the declaration of delinquency of the 138 definite 
sentence prisoners and the year of their release from the institutions 
are shown in the following table : 

Definite Sentence Peisoners Declared Delinquent During 

1942 — Reasons for Declaration and Year of Release to 

Supervision 

Yeah of Supervision 

Before 


Reason fob Declaration 

July 1, 
1930 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Total 

Per 

cent 

Absconder, whereabouts un- 

known 



1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

12 

20 

39 

28 3 

Failure to comply with other 

release conditions ... . 




1 


3 

2 

13 

11 

16 

46 

S3 3 

Arrested for other crimes. 

1 

2 

2 

3 

.... 

4 

6 

11 

14 

10 

63 

88.4 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

9 

9 

25 

37 

46 

138 

100.0 
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The above table shows that 39, or 28.3 per cent, of the 138 definite 
sentence prisoners who were declared delinquent during the year 
had this action taken by the Board of Parole due to their abscond- 
ing; 46, or 33.3 per cent, were declared delinquent because of their 
failure to comply with one or more of the other conditions of 
release; and 53, or 38.4 per cent, were declared delinquent because 
of new arrests. 

Status at the Close of the Year of the Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Declared Delinquent During 1942 

Before the end of the year, 98, or 71.0 per cent, of the definite 
sentence prisoners who were declared delinquent were returned to 
prison. The status of individuals declared delinquent for general 
violations of release agreements or for absconding is apt to change 
due to arrests prior to their apprehension and return to the 
institution. 

Of the 46 who were declared delinquent for the violation, of the 
terms of their supervision, 44 were returned to prison during 1942, 
while disposition was pending the last day of the year in 2 eases. 
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The nuinber declared delinquent for absconding was 39. At the 
close of the year, 13 had been returned to prison for such abscond- 
ing; 1 for other violation of the release agreement in addition to 
absconding ; and 1 after completing a term imposed for conviction 
of a misdemeanor. 

Twenty-four remained unapprehended by the close of the year. 

New arrests brought about the declaration of delinquency in 53 
cases. Before December 31, 1942, 39 of this number had been 
returned to prison. In 10 of the 39 cases the charges had been 
dismissed; 4 had been returned after receiving a suspended sen- 
tence for conviction of a misdemeanor; 12 were returned after 
completing a term imposed for conviction of a misdemeanor; 12 
were returned with new sentences for felony conviction ; and 1 was 
returned while disposition of the arrest was pending. 

In 14 cases disposition of the cases was pending in the courts by 
the end of the year. 

The reasons for the declaration of delinquency, the district office 
responsible for supervision, and the status of the violators at the 
close of the year, follow ; 

Status at the Close of the Year of the 138 Depdiitb Sentence 
Prisoners Declared Delinquent During 1942 

Districts 
New Out of 


Albany Buftalo York State Other Total 

Declared dehnoMent for general violation of 
terms of supervision: 

Returned to institution for such general 

violation * . . 6 15 20 2 43 

Returned after completing term imposed 

for conviction of a misdemeanor 1 1 

Disposition pending, . , 2 2 


6 15 23 2 46 


Declared delinquent because of absconding. 

Returned to institution as absconder 1 8 4 13 

Returned for general violation 1 1 

Returned after completing term imposed 

for conviction of a misdemeanor. 1 1 

Not apprehended 3 7 11 2 I 24 


4 16 16 2 i 39 


Declared delinquent because of arrest: 

Returned after charge was dismissed. ... ...... 7 3 10 

Returned after receiving a suspended sen- 
tence for conviction of a misdemeanor 1 3 4 

Returned after completing term imposed 

for conviction of a misdemeanor, ... 3 4 4 2 12 

Returned with new sentence for felony 

conviction 1 3 8 ..... ..... 12 

Returned — arrest pending 1 , 1 

Pending — arrest not disposed of 1 8 4 I 14 


5 18 23 6 1 63 


Grand Total 15 49 62 10 2 138 
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Total Number of Definite Sentence Prisoners Returned to 
Institutions During 1942 

The definite sentence prisoners who violate their supervision 
agreements and are returned to prison in any one year, are not 
limited to those declared delinquent during the year, but may 
include individuals declared delinquent in other years who have 
been apprehended, or who have been serving sentences in other 
institutions and have been released to meet the violation warrant 
filed against them by the Board of Parole at the time of their 
incarceration. A total of 140 definite sentence prisoners were 
returned to the prisons during 1942, of whom 98, or 70.0 per cent, 
had been declared delinquent during 1942. The remaining 42, or 
30.0 per cent, had been declared delinquent in previous years. 

Year op Declaration op Delinquenoy op the Definite Sentence 
Prisoners Returned to Institutions During 1942 

Yeab of Declaration of Delinquency 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 ..... 

Total 


Number 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 
1 

4 
13 
13 
98 


Reasons for the Return of the 140 Definite Sentence Prisoners 

The 140 definite or commuted sentence prisoners who had violated 
their supervision agreements and been returned to prison during 
1942 included 44, or 31.4 per cent, who were returned for general 
violations ; 22, or 15.7 per cent, who were returned for absconding 
from supervision; 15, or 10.7 per cent, who were convicted of new 
felonies and returned with new sentences; 17, or 12.1 per cent, who 
were convicted of new felonies in other states, had completed sen- 
tences there, and been returned to New York prisons thereafter; 
1, or 0.7 per cent, who was convicted of a new felony hut had his 
sentence suspended; 25, or 17.9 per cent, who had been convicted 
of misdemeanors and had completed their sentences for such, after 
which they were returned to prisons of the State; 4, or 2.9 per 
cent, who, after conviction for misdemeanors, had sentences sus- 
pended; 11, or 7.9 per cent, who, after arrests on new crimes, had 
had the charges dismissed; and 1, or 0.7 per cent, who had h^n 
arrested on a new charge, and returned to prison while disposition 
of the charge remained pending. 
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Definite Sentence Violators op SuperiTsion Agreements 
Returned to the Institutions During 1942 on Original Sen- 
tence OR With a New Sentence 


Reason fob Retubn 

General violation of supervision agreement .... 

Absconded 

Arrested : 

Convicted of felony — new sentence 

Convicted of felony and completed sentence in another 

institution . . . . . .... 

Convicted of felony — sentence suspended . . 

Convicted of misdemeanor and completed sentence 
Convicted of misdemeanor and sentence suspended 

Charge dismissed . . 

Case pending . ... 

Total... ... 


Number 

Per cent 

44 

31.4 

22 

15.7 

15 

10.7 

IT 

12.1 

1 

0 7 

25 

17.9 

4 

2.9 

11 

7.9 

1 

0 7 

140 

100.0 
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DEFINITE SENTENCE PRISONERS DISCHARGED FROM 
SUPERVISION DURING 1942 

A total of 291 definite sentence prisoners were removed from 
supervision during 1942. Excluding the 138 prisoners removed from 
supervision by declaration of delinquency, a total of 153 w'ere 
removed, all by expiration of their maximum terms. 

The table below shows the reasons for the termination of 
supervision ; 

Reason foe Termination of Supervision of the 153 Definite 
Sentence Prisoners Removed During 1942 


Eeason Number 

Expiration of sentence: 

Active supervision . 124 

Deportation cases .. . . .. . 13 

Warrant cases . 12 

Repatriation cases . . 2 

Serving new or additional sentences 2 


Total romo\ed by niaxiiniiin exjiiration. ... . .... 153 


Of the 153 discharged, 2 had been serving new or additional 
sentences, and 151 were actually discharged from supervision out- 
side prison The years of the commutation of the 151 cases, and 
the periods for which thej'' were under supervision, are shown in 
the following two tables : 


Definite Sentence Prisoners Discharged from Supervision 
During 1942 by Expiration of Maximum Sentences— Tear op 
Commutation op Sentence 


Year of Commtjtatioiv 




Number 

Per cent 

1931 




1 

0 7 

1932 




1 

0 7 

1933 . . 

• » f‘ 



3 

2 0 

1934 




. 2 

1.3 

1935 




7 

4 6 

1930 \ 




.5 

3 3 

1937 - . . 




1 

0 7 

1938 




15 

9 9 

1939 . . .... 

. » 

. . . . . . 


50 

37.1 

1940 




28 

18 5 

1941 




25 

16.6 

1942 

. . . 



7 

4 6 

Total . ..... 




151 

100.0 
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Period op Supervision of the Definite Sentence Prisoners Dis- 
charged BY Expiration of Maximum Sentences During 1942 


Period under Supervision 


Number Per cent 


Less than 3 months 

3 months to less than 6 months . . 

6 months to less than 9 months 
9 months to less than 1 year . . 

1 year to less than 1% years . 

1 % years to less than 2 years 

2 years to less than 2% years . . 

2% years to less than 3 years 

3 years to less than 4 years . 

4 years to less than 5 years . 

5 years to less than 6 years . . 

G years to less than 7 years 

7 years to less than 8 years 

8 years to less than 9 years 

9 years to less than 10 years . 

10 years and over 


3 

1.9 

4 

2.6 

5 

3 3 

5 

3.3 

6 

4.0 

17 

11.3 

22 

14 6 

8 

0 3 

GO 

39 7 

1 

0 7 

5 

3 3 

1 

0 7 

9 

6 0 

1 

0.7 

3 

1.9 

1 

0 7 


Total 


151 100.0 


The median period of supervision of the 151 definite sentence 
prisoners discharged by maximnm expiration of sentence was 3 
years, 2 months and 7 days. 

History of Supervision of the Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Discharged from Supervision by the Expiration of 
Their Maximum Sentences 

The following table shows the experience with this group of 151 
definite sentence prisoners while under supervision. The conduct 
of 122, or 80.8 per cent, was satisfactory. While under supervision 
they were never declared delinquent. In 22, or 14.5 per cent, of 
the cases, the individuals had been declared delinquent once, 
returned, and ultimately re-released. One person, or 0.7 per cent, 
was declared delinquent twice, returned twice, and ultimately 
re-released. Six individuals, or 4.0 per cent, were declared delin- 
quent once, but delinquency was subsequently cancelled. 

History op Supervision op the Definite Sentence Prisoners 
Discharged by Expiration op Sentence During 1942 

New Out of War- Depor- Repa- 
Albaay Buffalo York State rant tation triation Tota 

Never delinquent .. 12 24 47 13 12 12 2 122 

Belincuent once-retumed-re-released- . . . 2 7 10 3 22 

Delinquent twice-returaed-re-released 1 1 

Delimpient onceMsancelled 1 2 2 1 6 

Total 14 33 69 18 12 13 2 IBl 
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COOPERATIVE CASES 

Cooperative cases are those cases which are investigated or super- 
vised the New York State Division of Parole for other states. 
Upon request from officials in other states, the Division of Parole 
is desirous of cooperating in conducting investigations or in super- 
vising parolees. Due to the existing lack of uniform methods of 
release and standards of supervision, no foimai agreements or com- 
pacts have been signed with other states, but it has been the policy 
of the Division of Parole to continue to develop reciprocal agree- 
ments with the states w^hich have signified their willingness to 
adhere to minimum .standards of parole work. 

In requesting investigations, the Division of Parole of New 
York State expects the state desiring to parole a prisoner to New 
York, to adhere to the following procedure: 

1. Forward with the request legal and social data -which will 
include : 

a. A detailed account of the present offense and record of 
previous offenses. 

^ b. Personal history record, including age, nativity, educa- 
tion, work record, health, personality, and results of psycho- 
logical and psychiatric examinations 

c. The statement of the family sitiiatioii-naiiies and 
addresses of wife and children, parents, brothers and sisters. 

d. A definite statement of the reason -why the parolee is 
coming to New York State. 

e. A definite statement as to what action will be taken by 
the paroling state, if the parolee does not follow the condi- 
tions of his parole, and the Division of Parole in New York 
State should recommend a return to the paroling state. 

2. It is expected that no state will request the State of New York 
to accept for supervision, persons : 

a. Who would be detached from family, relatives or friends, 
or, 

b. Who have no legal settlement in New York State, or, 

c. Who do not have bona fide offers of employment, or, 

d. Who are apt to become public charges. 

3. The Division of Parole makes investigations of adult parolees 
from prisons and reformatories. Because other departments in 
New York State are charged with the responsibility for the care 
of insane and mental defectives, the Division of Parole in this 
State does not investigate or supervise the criminal insane or men- 
tal defective. 

4. It is expected that the Division of Parole will be allowed at 
least one month to complete requested investigations. 

5. All requests for investigations should be addressed to the 
central office of the Division of Parole at Albany, N. Y. 
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At tlie close of the year 1942, there were 269 parolees under 
cooperative supervision in New York State from 21 states and 
from the District of Columbia. One hundred seventy-six, or 65.4 
per cent, of the cooperative cases under supervision were paroled 
from the five boundary states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Vermont. 

The following table shows the number of eases under cooperative 
supervision, according to the state from which they were paroled 
and the districts of the Division of Parole supervising them : 


Cooperative Cases Bbino Supervised by the Division of 
Parole on December 31, 1942 


District Supervising 

A 


State 

r 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New York 

Total 

California 


5 

15 

20 

Connecticut . * . 



3 

3 

District of Columbia 


i 

5 

6 

Florida . 

, 

2 

4 

6 

Illinois 

1 

4 

11 

16 

Indiana . . . . 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Iowa . . 



, . 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

. . . . . . 

2 


2 

Maine .... 

1 


i 

2 

Maryland 



} 

1 

Massachusetts 

r» 

4 

15 

24 

Michigan - 

2 

2 

5 

10 

Minnesota 

. 


1 

1 

Missouri . 

- 

1 

2 

3 

New Hampshire 

. . 1 



] 

New Jersey . . 

.... ] 

12 

68 

71 

North Carolina 


, 

2 

2 

Ohio 


4 

8 

12 

Pennsylvania 

3 

37 

32 

72 

Rhode Island 



2 

O 

Vermont 

4 


2 

6 

Wisconsin .... 


i 

2 

3 

Total 

10 

78 

172 

269 

During the year 

1942', the Division of 

Parole completed 

316 

investigations for 21 

5 states and the District of 

Columbia. 

One 

hundred ninety-five, 

or 61.7 per cent, were made at the requests 


of the five bordering states, — Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Vermont. 

The New York District completed 217 of the 316 investigations 
requested, while the Buffalo District completed 67 and the Albany 
District 32 investigations. 

The following table shows the cooperative investigations com- 
pleted during 1942 for sending states and district office where 
completed. 
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Cooperative Investigations Completed During 1942 fob Sending 
States and District Obtice Where Completed 


State 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut . 

District of Columbia .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana .... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ... 

Maryland . . 
Massacbusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ... 

Missouri . . . 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey . . 

North Carolina . 

Ohio • • . 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island . . 
Vermont .... 
Washington . 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . 

Total, 


Albany 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


5 
4 
1 

2 

3 
1 

4 

6 


32 


Buffalo New York Total 


1 2 

1 15 18 

1 5 6 

1 14 16 

2 20 23 

1 1 
2 12 15 

1 1 2 

2 2 

1 . 1 

1 1 

1 3 4 

2 12 19 

4 5 13 

1 

3 3 

1 . 3 

7 62 72 

1 1 3 

4 . 4 

35 53 92 

3 3 

6 

1 1 

1 1 

2 2.4 

67 217 316 
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CASES UNDER SUPERVISION, RESIDING IN OTHER STATES 

A number of individuals who are legal residents of other states 
are committed from time to time to the New York State prisons 
and the Elmira Reformatory for crimes committed within New 
York State. It is, therefore, inevitable that the Parole Board 
should annually be confronted with a number of requests from 
inmates to be allowed to return to their native states or to accept 
programs in other states which have been secured for them bj- 
relatives or friends. These requests are carefully studied by the 
Board of Parole and those requests are considered only when the 
proper officials in the state to which the prisoner desires to return 
approve of the plans, and where it appears logical that the prisoner 
should return to his native state or that he will have a better 
opportunity to make a successful adjustment than he would in the 
State of New York. 

Before any prisoner is released to supervision to another state, 
a careful investigation is made of the proposed program by official 
representatives of a public or private social agency in the locality 
where the prisoner desires to live. 

If the agency reports unfavorably on the program, the Board 
of Parole does not release the inmate until he has submitted a pro- 
gram which is satisfactory. 

When an individual under supervision desires to move to 
another state to make hi.s home or to accept employment, the parole 
officer and his supervisor must pass on the merits of the plan. If 
they feel it is desirable, investigation will be initiated, through 
the Out-of -State Bureau, in the state where the parolee wishes to 
go. If the authorities of that state report favorably on the situ- 
ation, and are willing to accept supervision of the case, the super- 
visor, with the approval of the Commissioner in charge of the dis- 
trict office, and the further approval of the Commissioner in 
charge of the Out-of-State Bureau, authorizes the parole officer to 
allow the parolee to leave New York State. 

Before leaving the State of New York, the parolee is advised 
that he is to follow the directions of the custodian appointed to 
supervise him in the state in ivhich he is to reside, and he must 
agree not to change his place of residence without the permission 
of this custodian and the person in charge of Out-of-State eases in 
the Division of Parole. 

On January 1, 1942, there were 1,113 individuals under Ont- 
of-State supervision, 1,072 with indeterminate sentences and 41 
Avith definite sentences. Three hundred nine prisoners were 
released to supervision in other states during 1942, Of the 309, 
287 were indeterminate sentence prisoners and 22 Avere definite 
sentence eases. In addition to these new releases, 165 persons were 
transferred to the supervision of the Out-of-State Bureau from the 
New York, Buffalo and Albany districts of the Division of Parole. 
One hundred forty-one of these transfers were indeterminate sen- 
tence parolees, and the remaining 24 were definite sentence cases. 
Twenty-eight eases were restored to supervision through caneella- 
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tioii of delinquency. Of the 28, twenty-six were indeterminate 
sentence eases, and two were definite sentence prisoners. 

The total number of individuals under Out-of-State supervision 
during all or part of the year was 1,615. Of these 1,526 were 
indeterminate sentence parolees, and 89 definite sentence prisoners. 

There were 455 persons removed from Out-of-State supervision 
hy maximum expiration of their terms, by death, transfer to the 
districts within the State of New York and declaration of delin- 
quency. 

Two hundred seventy-five individuals were removed from super- 
vision by reason of the maximum expiration of their sentences. Of 
this number, 257 were indeterminate sentence parolees and 18 
definite sentence prisoners. Twelve, all indeterminate sentence 
individuals, were removed by death. 

Seventy-one, 66 indeterminate and 5 definite sentence cases, 
were transferred from the supervision of the Out-of-State Bureau 
to the supervision of the Albany, Buffalo and New York districts 
of the Division of Parole 

A total of 97 persons were removed from supervision by reason 
of declaration of delinquency. Eighty-seven of these were indeter- 
minate sentence cases and ten were definite sentence prisoners. 

On December 31, 1942, there were 1,160 persons remaining under 
the supervision of the Out-of-State Bureau. Of this number 1,104 
were indeterminate sentence parolees The remaining 56 were 
definite sentence prisoners. 

The following table gives the movement of Out-of-State cases 
during the year 1942 : 

Mo\oement op Ottt-op-State Cases During 1942 

Indetebminate 

Sentence 

Parolees Definite 


Sentence 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Prisoners 

Total 

Out-of-State cases under supervision on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942 

Out-of-State cases received during 1942 

347 

726 

41 

1,113 

Released to Out-of-State 

58 

229 

22 

309 

Transferred from other districts 

Restored to supervision status by cancella- 

43 

98 

24 

165 

tion of delinquency 

9 

17 

2 

28 

Total Out-of-State Cases Under 





Supervision During 1942 

457 

1,069 

89 

1,615 

Out-of-State cases removed from supervision 





during 1942. 

By maximum expiration of sentence 

108 

149 

18 

275 

By death , . . . 

4 

8 


12 

By transfer 

26 

41 

5 ' 

71 

By declaration of delinquency 

26 

61 

10 

97 

Total Out-of-State Cases Removed 





Prom Supervision During 1942 

163 

259 

33 

455 

Total Out-op-State Cases Under 





Supervision on December 31, 1942 

294 

810 

56 

1,160 
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Whenever possible, arrangements are made with public salaried 
parole or probation olBScers to supervise, these cases. In the event 
there is no such public agent, there is an attempt made to place 
the ease under the supervision of a public or private social case 
work agency. 

Of the 1,160 eases under supervision on December 31, 1942, 852, 
or 73.4 per cent, were under the supervision of public salaried 
parole or probation oflScers. One hundred thirty, or 11.3 per cent, 
were under the supervision of representatives of public or private 
social work agencies. 


Supervisors of the 1,160 Out-of-State Oases During 1942 


SXJPERVISOES 

Probation and parole oflSicers . . 

Departments of Public Welfare 

Public Social Agencies 

Private Social Agencies • • - • • 

Police Departments 

Sheriff 

Postmaster • • • 

Public Attorneys 

Private Attorneys 

Principal of School .... 

Salvation Army 

Clergymen . . , . . > 

Businessman .... , . . 

Judge ..... ..... ..... 

Doctor of Medicine • • 

Suspended (includes 148 Out-of-State parolees in Armed Services) 


Number 

under 

supervision 

852 

58 

67 

4 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

.I 

1 

1 

1 

158 


Total . 


1,160 


Fo-or himdred eighty-three, or 41.6 per eent, of the 1,160 indi- 
viduals under Out-of-State supervision reside in the five states 
bounding New York State — Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania Altogether the individuals in this 
series were distributed among 40 states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, Cuba, Canada, Nova Scotia, British West Indies, 
Greenland and Hawaii. In addition, 148 were in the armed forces 
of the country, having entered the service while in the Out-of-State 
series. This figure does not, of course, include other persons under 
supervision in the district offices who have entered military service. 
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Number and Location by States of the 1,160 Individuals Under 
Odt-of-State Supervision During 1942 


State 

Number 

State 

Number 

Alabama 

22 

New Hampshire .... 

1 

Arizona . 

2 

New Jersey 

198 

Arkansas 

5 

North Carolina ... . 

18 

California 

51 

Ohio 

53 

Colorado 

2 

Oklahoma .... 

3 

Connecticut . . 

72 

Oi egon 

3 

Delaware * . . 

4 

Pennsylvania . 

130 

Oistiict of Columbia 

9 

Rhode Island . . 

11 

Fluiida 

33 

South Carolina 

30 

(ieorgia 

29 

Tennessee 

14 

Illinois , 

36 

Texas 

18 

Indiana 

7 

Vermont . . 

9 

JSansas 

1 

Virginia . 

46 

Kentucky 

2 

Washington 

4 

Louisiana . 

6 

West Virginia 

13 

Maine . 

3 

Wisconsin 

4 

Maryland . . . . . 

33 

Puerto Rico . . 

6 

Massachusetts 

74 

Cuba 

1 

Michigan . . 

34 

Canada 

4 

Minnesota 

3 

Nova Scotia 

. . 1 

Mississippi 

6 

British West Indies. 

1 

Missouri . 

4 

Greenland 

1 

IVTATjf.fma. 

1 

Hawaii 

2 

ifTjLs/AJ. UCvaXCu • f * • • 

Nebraska 

1 

Armed Forces . . 

148 

Nevada 

1 

Total 

. 1,160 




PRISONERS RELEASED FOR DEPORTATION, REPATRI- 
ATION OR TO MEET WARRANTS 
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PRISONERS RELEASED FOR DEPORTATION 

Chapter 6 of the United States Code provides that An alien who 
after February 5, 1917, is sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of one year or more because of a conviction in this country of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, committed within five years after 
entry of the alien to the United States, or who is sentenced more 
than once to such a term of imprisonment because of conviction in 
this country of any crime involving moral turpitude, committed 
at any time after entry is subject to deportation. And, any alien 
who was convicted or who admits the commission, prior to entry, 
of a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpi- 
tude is subject to deportation. 

The Correction Law of New York State provides that the warden 
or superintendent of each institution must, within three months 
after admission of an alien prisoner, cause an investigation to be 
made of the prison record and past histoi^ of each alien prisoner 
and upon the completion of the investigation send the prison 
record of the alien prisoner, together with all facts disclosed by 
the investigations and his recommendations as to deportation to the 
proper immigration authorities. The immigration authorities lodge 
with the warden of the institution a deportation warrant against 
the alien prisoner. 

When a deportation warrant is filed against an inmate confined 
in a prison or the Elmira Reformatory by the immigration author- 
ities, the Department of Correction notifies the immigration author- 
ities of the exact date of release. 

Prisoners subject to deportation, if sentenced to an indeter- 
minate term, must serve their minimum sentences less time allowed 
off for good behavior before being released to meet the deporta- 
tion warrant. If the prisoner has been sentenced to serve a 
definite term he must serve his sentence less the time allowed off 
for good behavior, before he can be released to meet the deportation 
warrant. 

When the preparole data are received from the institutional 
parole officer, with the exception of the cases where deportation is 
already assured, the investigations are assigned to the district 
offices in the area in which the prisoner is confined. 

Investigations in deportation eases are made as early as possible 
and immigration officials are interviewed to learn the probable 
disposition of the warrant. If there is doubt as to whether or not 
the deportation will be effected, the ease is assigned for a regular 
preparole investigation. 

In the cases of definite sentence prisoners, however, their release 
is mandatory on a given date, and they must be released to meet 
the deportation warrants without any further condition. If the 
immigration officials have not called for these prisoners at the time 
of the release, it is the responsibility of the^ Department of Cor- 
rection to transfer the prisoners to a local jail, to be held pending 
the arrival of the immigration official. 
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When an indeterminate sentence prisoner listed as a deportation 
case appears before the Board of Parole, that body may release 
him in one of two ways. If it considers the crime a vicious one, 
or the offender a poor parole risk, but one who has been sufficiently 
incarcerated for the particular offense, it may release him ^ for 
deportation only. If it deems the prisoner would be, at a given 
time, released on parole as an acceptable risk, were it not for the 
deportation warrant, it may release him for deportation but with 
instructions to report to the district office in the community in 
which he plans to live if deportation is not effected. 

In cases released for deportation only, the Board does not intend 
to permit the inmate ^s release to the community at that time, but 
solely for purposes of immediate deportation. ^ Therefore, the 
Board questions the inmate as to whether he intends to^ resist 
deportation. If so, the Board may withhold release. If the inmate 
agrees to accept deportation but, after his release, resists it, he is 
declared a parole violator. 

An inmate released for deportation only is not permitted to 
leave the institution except in the custody of an ' immigration 
official. If deportation is not effected, and the deportation warrant 
withdrawn, the inmate is held until the next meeting of the Board 
of Parole at which time it is determined when he will meet the 
Board for consideration for regular parole. 

When deportation is effected, the district office to which the 
ease has been assigned informs the central office of the date of 
deportation, the name of the ship on which the man was deported, 
and the name of the country to which he has been deported. This 
information is then forwarded to the Division of Criminal Identifi- 
cation of the Department of Correction with the notation that 
should the deported parolee re-enter the country before his maxi- 
mum expiration date, he will be considered a parole violator and 
he may be returned to prison to serve the remaining portion of 
his unexpired sentence before again being deported. 

However, if the prisoner is not deported, the district office noti- 
fies the central office immediately that the parolee has been released 
by the immigration authorities on his own recognizance. The 
central office then notifies the district office that the parolee is to 
be placed under supervision and the case is from that time on 
handled as a regular parole case. 

When a released prisoner is deported his parole is not terminated. 
He is considered on parole or supervision until the date of the 
expiration of his maximum sentence. 

During 1942 deportations effected were low as compared with 
other years because, due to war conditions, the Federal Government 
was undertaking deportation to but few countries. 

There were 378 eases in the deportation series on January 1, 
1942. Fifty-four cases were received in the deportation series 
during 1941 Forty-three of these v^ere new releases; eight were 
received by transfer from the district offices of the Division of 
Parole ; and three were restored to supervision in the deportation 
series by cancellation of delinquency. 
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Fifteen of tlie 54 cases received in the deportation series in 1942 
were deported. 

The following table shows the number of persons released for 
deportation during the year and deported, and the countries to 
which they were deported, together with the month in which the 
deportation took place: 


Number op Prisoners Released for Deportation During 1942 
AND Deported During Year 1942, by Country to Which 
Deported and Month op Deportation 


Country Jan Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Mov. Dec. Total 


Canada 1 

Cuba 

Greece 

Newfoundland 

Scotland 

Sweden 2 


2 1 . . 



1 

1 



Total 301121120112 15 


The following table gives the movement of deportation cases 
during the year 1942 : 

Movement of Deportation Cases During 1942 


Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Parolees Definite 


Status 

Elmira 

> OJliJNTJKjWUJli 

Prisons Prisoners 

Total 

Deportation cases carried on January 1 , 1942. 

48 

291 

39 

378 

Prisoners paroled during 1942 to meet depor- 
tation warrants 

1 

31 

11 

43 

Transferred from district offices to deporta- 
tion series . ... 


7 

1 

8 

Restored to supervision status by cancella- 
tion of delinquency . . . 

2 

1 


3 

Total number of deportation cases under 
supervision all or part of the year 

51 

330 

51 

432 

Deportation cases removed from supervision 
during 1942: 

By maximum expiration of sentence 

6 

55 

13 

74 

By death 


1 


1 

By transfer to district offices . . 

. . 

17 

io 

27 

By declaration of delinquency . . 


3 


3 

Total deportation cases removed during 
1942 

6 

76 

23 

105 

Total Deportation Cases Carried 
Under Supervision on December 
31, 1942 

45 

254 

28 

327 
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Status op the 327 Deportation Cases Under Supervision on 

December 31, 1942 


Status 

Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

Elmira Prisons 

Definite 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

Total 

Eeceived in the deportation series and de- 
ported in 1942 

1 

12 

2 

15 

Received in the deportation series in 1942; 
deportation pending 

2 

27 

10 

39 

Received in the deportation series prior to 
1942; deported in 1942 





Received in the deportation series prior to 
1942; and deported prior to 1942 

42 

215 

16 

273 

Cases Remaining in Deportation 
Series on December 31, 1942 . • . 

45 

254 

28 

327 
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CASES RELEASED FOR REPATRIATION DURING THE 

YEAR 1942 

Eaeli year there are a number of alien prisoners who express a 
desire to he returned to their native countries when they are 
released from the prisons or the Elmira Reformatory. The Board 
of Parole grants these requests for repatriation when they feel 
that it would be to the interest of all concerned to allow the alien 
to be repatriated. 

These cases could not be properly carried in the deportation 
category for these prisoners departed from this country willingly 
and without legal action. For this reason a separate series has 
been established for this group of eases. 

When a prisoner is paroled for repatriation, his departure from 
this country is verified by a parole officer who accompanies him to 
the vessel or train which will take him to his native country. A 
report is submitted stating the name of the vessel or the number 
and company of the train on which the parolee departed, the date 
and place of departure and the country to which the parolee is 
going. A notice is then sent to the Bureau of Criminal Identifica- 
tion of the Department of Correction advising that Bureau of the 
parolee’s departure and further requesting that this information 
be forwarded to the Identification Bureau of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation at Washington. Both bureaus are asked to mark 
their records with a notation to the effect that if the parolee 
re-enters this country without the permission of the Division of 
Parole, he is to be considered a parole violator and the Division 
of Parole shall be notified. 

The ease remains open in the files of the Division of Parole 
until the expiration of the maximum sentence. 

On January 1, 1942, there were 99 cases under supervision in 
the repatriation series. 

During the year 1942, two indeterminate sentence parolees were 
released for repatriation. 

One indeterminate sentence parolee was transferred from a 
district office to the repatriation series. 

One Elmira parolee was placed in the repatriation series after 
cancellation of delinquency. 

A total of 103 individuals were in the repatriation series during 
all or part of 1942. 

During the year, 16 persons were removed from the repatriation 
series, 12 by reason of maximum expiration of sentence, 3 by trans- 
fer to district offices and 1 by declaration of delinquency. 

At the close of the year 1942, there were 87 cases remaining in 
the repatriation series. 

The following table shows the movement of repatriation cases 
during the year 1942 : 
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Movement of Repatriation Cases During 1942 


Status 

iNDETEIlMmATE 

Sentence 

Parolees 

Elmira Prisons 

Definite 

Sentence 

Releases 

Total 

Cases rernainiag in repatriation series on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942 

15 

81 

3 

99 

Persons received in repatriation series in 1942 . 
By new release 


2 


2 

By transfer 


1 


1 

By cancellation of delinquency 

1 



1 

Cases in repatriation series during all or 
part of 1942 

16 

84 

3 

103 

Cases removed from repatriation series dur- 
ing 1942: 

By maximum expiration of sentence . . . 

1 

9 

2 

12 

By transfer 


3 


3 

By declaration of delinquency 

‘i 

•• 


1 

Total cases removed from repatriation 
series during 1942 

2 

12 

2 

16 

Cases remaining in repatriation series 
on December 31, 1942 

14 

72 

1 

87 


Following IS a table showing the status of the 87 cases in the 
repatriation series for 1942: 


Status of Repatriation Cases Carried on December 31, 1942 


Status 

Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Parolees 

Elmira Prisons 

Definite 

Sentence 

Releases 

Total 

Received in the repatriation series and re- 
patriated in 1942 


2 


2 

Received in the repatriation series in 1942, 
repatriation penchmg 

1 

1 


2 

Received in the repatriation series prior to 
1942 but repatriated in 1942 





Received in the repatriation series prior to 
1942 and repatriated prior to 1942 

13 

69 

1 

83 

Cases remaining in repatriation series on 
December 31, 1942 

14 

72 

1 ' 

87 


Two of the 4 cases received in the repatriation series in 1942 
were repatriated. In two cases repatriation proceedings were 
pending on December 31, 1942. 

The following table shows the number of prisoners received in 
the repatriation series during 1942 and repatriated during 1942, 
by country to which repatriated and month it occurred: 
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Pkisonbes Received and Repatriated During 1942 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Ang. Sept. Oct. No7. Dee. Total 


Puerto Rico . . 2 .... 2 

Total . . 2 . .. 2 


War conditions have made it very dilfieiilt to eifeei i‘epah iaiion, 
as the record indicates. 
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CASES RELEASED TO MEET WARRANTS 

The Board of Parole also considers for release on parole a num- 
ber of prisoners against whom there are warrants lodged by other 
law enforcement agencies. These eases are under the control oi the 
central office and are carried in a separate category known as the 
“Warrant Series.” 

When a prisoner is released to meet any warrant except a clepoi- 
tation warrant, the institutional parole officer notifies the central 
office of the date on which the prisoner is released, and gwes the 
name of the officer taking the prisoner into custody. _ He also 
advises the nature of the warrant, the jurisdiction in which it w^ 
issued, and the name of the jail or detention house where the 
prisoner will be held until the disposition of the warrant. 

If the warrant has been issued from a jurisdiction within the 
State of New York, the central office assigns the case to the proper 
district office for an investigation, and requests that the case be 
followed until a disposition is made of the warrant. 

If the warrant issues from a jurisdiction outside the State of 
New York, the central office is required to follow the case until the 
warrant is disposed of either by withdrawal or the imposition of 

sentence by the court. . 

If the parolee receives a new sentence for the crime for which 
tlie warrant was issued, the central office is notified of the length 
of the sentence, the name of the institution in which the prisoner 
will be confined and the probable date of release. The case remains 
ill the warrant series until the sentence imposed has expired, when 
the prisoner is transferred to the supervision of a district office 
of the Division of Parole. Should the maximum sentence of the 
parole term expire while the individual is in custody on the war- 
rant, he is discharged from the records of the Division of Parole. 

In the event the prisoner receives a suspended sentence or is 
discharged from custody on the warrant for any other reason, the 
prisoner is transferred from the warrant series to the active super- 
vision of one of the district offices of the Division of Parole. 

There were 120 eases in the warrant series on January 1, 1942. 
During the year, 209 prisoners were released to meet warrants, and 
3 were received in the warrant series by transfer from district 
offices. 

There was a total of 332 cases in the warrant series during all 
or part of 1942. 

One hundred ninety-eight were removed from the warrant series 
during the year; 19 by expiration of maximum term; 176 by 
transfer to district offices ; and 3 by declaration of delinquency. 

On December 31, 1942, 134 cases remained under the control 
of the warrant series. 

The following table shows the status of the warrant cases dur- 
ing the year 1942 : 
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Status op Warrant Cases Carried on December 31, 1942 



Intdeterminate 

Sentences 

Parolees 

Definite 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

36 

13 


Status 

Warrant cases remaining on January 1, 1912 
Released to meet w'ai rants during 1942 
Received by transfer 

Elmira Prisons 
24 60 

56 140 

2 1 

Total 

120 

209 

8 

Total warrant cases under supervision 
all 01 part of 1942 

82 201 

49 

332 


Warrant cases removed from supervision 
during the year 1942. 


By maximum expiration of sentence 

1 

6 

12 

19 

By transfer to district offices 

41 

124 

11 

176 

By declaration of delinquency 

1 


2 

3 

Total warrant cases removed from 

supervision — year 1942 

43 

130 

25 

198 

Warrant cases remaining under super- 

vision December 31, 1942 . . 

39 

71 

24 

134 
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EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY BUREAU 

One of the functions of the Parole Board delegated to it by the 
laws of 1930, consists of the investigation and reporting to the 
Governor on applications for various forms of executive clemency, 
excepting in capital eases. In the cases of those prisoners who are 
condemned to death, the Governor customarily holds open hear- 
ings at which the attorneys for defense and prosecution appear 
and present their arguments. 

The handling of clemency applications before the formation of 
the present Division of Parole was in the hands of the Governor 
Counsel. Since then the facilities of the Division of Parole have 
been available and have furnished the Governor with a very com- 
plete and detailed investigation in each ease. This investigation 
is presented to the Governor together with an analysis of all phases 
of the case, and recommendation by the Parole Board. 

This work of the Parole Board is of an entirely confidential 
nature and furnishes the Governor with an exhaustive study upon 
which a case can be acted upon with regard solely to the just 
merits of the individual. Pour special executive clemency inves- 
tigators are employed whose whole time is devoted to this work. 

There are a number of forms of clemency which the Governor 
is requested to exercise, the most important of which is that of 
commutation of sentence for men in prison. Unlike many states, 
an absolute pardon is an extreme rarity in New York State. When 
a man is released from prison by an act of clemency, the Governor 
commutes the minimum term so that the prisoner can come before 
the Parole Board. He is, however, paroled under all the restric- 
tions which are prescribed for any parolee and remains on parole 
until the expiration of the maximum sentence which was imposed 
by the court. Approximately a hundred new applications for com- 
mutation of sentence are filed each year but there are hundreds of 
others which have been deferred for one reason or another and 
about which there is constantly a very large volume of corres- 
pondence. 

Many applications for commutation are received which are pre- 
mature or absolutely without merit and no investigation is con- 
ducted. If it appears that there would be some justification for 
the Governor entertaining the application, an investigation is con- 
ducted and presented to the Governor when opportunity offers. 
In comparatively few cases does the Governor find that sufficient 
reasons have been shown for him to grant special commutation. 
During the past year the number was twenty-three. 

Other forms of executive clemency concern those who are no 
longer in confinement but whose convictions stand in the way of 
certain rights and privileges. They are as follows : restoration to 
citizenship, which restores voting franchise and other rights which 
are inherent in citizenship; pardon to remove disability, which 
permits entry into professional licensure or other privileges which 
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are forfeited by convietion and not restored by citizenship ; pardon 
to permit naturalization and pardon to prevent deportation. PetL 
tions for pardons to permit naturalization have been stimulated 
by the war and have doubled in the last two years. 

Number of Commutations and Pardons Granted 

The entry of the United States into^ the war resulted in an 
increase in the number of new applications received for pardons 
to remove disabilities, to prevent deportation, and to permit natu- 
ralization. A number of individuals who had previously applied 
for these types of pardons renewed their applications due to the 
fact that early in the year provisions were made by the United 
States Government for the registration of aliens, and war indus- 
tries would not employ individuals unless they could present proof 
of citizenship. In eases of individuals convicted of felonies, citi- 
zenship could only be regained by the Governor granting pardons, 
restoring their citizenship. The total number of cases in which 
action was taken by the Governor was 339. In twenty-three of 
these 339 cases the sentences of prison inmates were commuted. 
An additional 124 individuals were restored^ to citizenship and 
192 pardons were granted. These pardons included 1 absolute 
pardon, 118 to remove disabilities, 22 to prevent deportation, and 
51 pardons to permit naturalization.^ 

The following table gives a statistical summary of the operation 
of the Executive Clemency Bureau during the year 1942. 

Statistical Summary of the Operations op the Executive 
Clemency Bureau for the Calendar Year of 1942 


Applications on Rle January 1, 1942 2,256 

For commutation of sentence 540 

For restoration of citizenship • ^94 

For pardons ... 722 

(a) Absolute pardons 1 

(b) Pardons to remove disability 160 

(e) Pardons to prevent deportation 80 

(d) Pardons to permit naturalization . . . - . 481 

New applications received during the year .... - 415 

For commutation of sentence 87 

For restoration of citizenship 95 

For pardons 238 

(a) Absolute pardons 1 

(b) Pardons to remove disability 115 

(e) Pardons to prevent deportation 38 

(d) Pardons to permit naturalization . 79 

Number of cases granted by the Grovernor 339 

Commutations 23 

Restorations to citizenship 124 

Pardons 1^2 

(a) Absolute pardons ........ .. 1 

(b) Pardons to remove disability 118 

(c) Pardons to prevent deportation 22 

(d) Pardons to permit naturalization 51 
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Statistical Summary op the Operations op the Executive 
Clemency Bureau for the Calendar Year of 1942 
— Concluded 

Number of cases in wbicli no action was taken by the G-ovei*nor but 
applicants became eligible for parole or eligible for release by expira- 
tion of their sentences 77 

Number of applications on file December 31, 1942 2,255 

For commutation of sentence . 527 

For restoration of citizenship . 965 

For pardons 763 

( a ) Absolute pardons . ... 1 

(b) Pardons to remove disability . 157 

(c) Pardons to prevent deportation . .... 96 

(d) Pardons to permit naturalization 509 

This table shows the institntions from which persons, who were 
granted commutation of sentence, were released. 

Herkimer County Jail . ... . 1 

Sing Sing Prison 6 

Dannemora State Hospital . 1 

Wallkill Prison .... . 1 

Attica Prison 5 

Great Meadow Prison .... S 

Auburn Prison 3 

Clinton Prison ... . . . 2 

Westfield State Farm . . ... 1 

Total . . , ... ... . . . 23 

Applications Reviewed by the Governor 

Commutations Restorations Pardons Total 

Granted 23 124 192 339 

Denied 35 26 66 127 

Total 58 150 258 466 

This table gives the crimes committed by prisoners who received 
eommntation of sentence: 

Violation of Section 1053-A of the Penal Daw 1 

Subornation of Perjury, first degree 1 

Grand Larceny, first degree 1 

Burglary, third degree 2 

Murder, first degree 2 

Robbery, second degree . . I 

Attempted Robbery, first degree 1 

Grand Larceny, second degree ... . 1 

Robbery, first' degree 2 

Murder, second degree 5 

Attempted Burglary, third degree, as a fourth offense 1 

Manslaughter, first degree, armed 1 

Attempted Arson, second degree; Attempted Arson, third degree and 

Conspiracy 2 

Assault, second degree : 1 

Grand Larceny, first degree, and Grand Larceny, second degree 1 

Total 23 
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The following table shows the sentences imposed and the approx- 
imate time served in each of the twenty-three cases of inmates 
released by special commutation of sentences : 


Original Sentence 

Time Served 

1 year 

. GO days 

5 years to 10 years.. 

2 years, 4 months, 13 days 

3 years to G years 

. 4 years, 3 months, 1 day 

10 years to 11 years , 

. 5 years, 9 months, 20 days 

15 years to 30 years 

0 years, 4 months, 8 days 

15 years to 30 years 

5 years, 1 month, 3 days 

1 year to 2 years 

. 5 months, 19 days 

10 years to 20 yeais 

3 years, 9 months, 18 days 

20 years to life. 

10 years, 8 months, 8 days 

20 years to life 

. 9 years, 19 days 

20 years to life 

10 years, 8 months, G days 

15 years to life 

3 years, 11 months 

20 years to life . 

5 years, 9 months, 22 days 

15 years to 30 years 

7 years, 5 months, 7 days 

10 years to 20 yeais 

3 years, G months, 17 days 

Execution ... 

1 7 years, 7 months, 4 days 

4 years to 8 yeais 

. 7 months, 20 days 

2 years to 4 years . 

7 months, 16 days 

10 years to 20 years 

3 years, 9 months, 18 days 

5 years to 10 yeais 

2 years, 1 month, 25 days 

Execution 

. 23 years, 6 months, C days 

20 years to life 

8 years, 10 months, 9 days 

5 years to 10 years 

2 years, 5 months, 29 days 


Investigations 

Ntunber of preliminary investigations made. 487 

Number of cases in which complete field investigations were made . 219 

The following table shows the number and different types of 
complete field investigations made and the District Office that con- 
ducted the investigation : 


Commutations Restoration 


District 

OF Sentence 

OF Citizenship 

Pardons 

Total 

Albany . . 

5 

18 

13 

36 

Buffalo . 

10 

12 

31 

53 

New York 

.... 23 

27 

80 

130 

Total 

38 

57 

124 

219 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR PAROLEES 

The year 1942 established a record for the Division of Parole so 
far as employment of parolees is concerned. It showed a higher 
proportion than ever before of parolees employed. Inmate place- 
ments through means other than their own efforts swerved sharply 
upward. Employers pleaded for labor instead of having to be 
convinced of the working capacities of parolees. And parolees, 
by their efforts, demonstrated that they could make a valued con- 
tribution to the war effort, many of them faithfully filling jobs, 
working hard, at good pay, in the common purpose of producing 
for the country and the war. This has given parolees a sense of 
belonging, of taking their place again as citizens, respected and 
self-respecting. 

War conditions, of course, produced this situation. Skilled 
workers are needed, and the puWic realizes that a criminal record 
in itself does not mean an individual possessing such will not make 
a valued employee, or one less patriotic than his more fortunate 
neighbor. Unskilled workers are also very much in demand, and 
those parolees who have no skills, or are not training for skills, 
are gladly taking their place in the vast army of unskilled work- 
ers who, too, are making their contribution. 

It was not more than three years ago that an inmate who was 
unsuccessful in getting a parole employment offer through his own 
efforts was frustrated thereafter unless he could call upon agencies 
to help him. While aid was forthcoming, it could not, because of 
industrial conditions, be widespread enough to take care of all 
who applied. The situation in 1942 is different. 

For years agencies such as the New York Prison Association, the 
Osborne Association and the Salvation Army were the principal 
organizations outside the Division of Parole interested in develop- 
ing employment programs for inmates who had exhausted their 
own resources in this direction. They never refused a request from 
the Parole Board to interest themselves in given inmates; they 
corresponded with inmates who had written directly to them ; and 
they produced many work offers. 

In addition, parole officers, particularly in up-state areas, can- 
vassed employers in their territories and secured a number of 
work offers for inmates who otherwise would have remained 
incarcerated. 

Until very recently the great majority of work offers for inmates 
secured through efforts other than their own were effectuated 
through these sources, the New York Prison Association, the 
Osborne Association, the Salvation Army, and parole officers mak- 
ing independent efforts. The Division of Parole is grateful for 
the whole-hearted cooperation and generous help it (and inmates) 
received in this direction. 

It was not until the latter part of 1942 that the JBmployment 
Bureau of the Division of Parole, as such, was able to make many 
inmate placements, its efforts until then necessarily being devoted 
to getting parolees already out into employment. Bnt in the last 
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quarter of 1942 the situation changed radically, as will be seen 
in the material following in this report. Jobs became increasingly 
available; the parole case load became practically entirely 
employed; and there were still job offers which the Employment 
Bureau now could use for inmates. The primary focus of the 
Employment Bureau, by law, has however been, and needs to 
continue to be, as specified in Section 118, Chapter 824, Laws of 
1930, ‘'to aid persons coming under the supervision of the board 
of parole m securing employment.’' But m times of unusual 
industrial activity, when those persons under the supervision ot 
the Board of Parole are placed in employment, there is no reason 
why additional employment opportunitie»s should not be reserved 
by the Employment Bureau for given inmates. 

Employment of Individuals Under Supervision 

Excluding cases residing in other states, warrant, repatriation 
and deportation cases, and the 1,403 persons in the armed forces, 
97.2 per cent of employable individuals who were under the super- 
vision of the Division of Parole on December 31, 1942, were 
employed. Un employables, excluded from the computation, were 
comprised of persons incapacitated for work by old age, acute or 
chronic illness, crippling defects, and temporary incarceration 
without yet having been declared delinquent. 

Broken down by district offices, the Albany District had 99.5 
per cent of its employable parolees employed on December 31, 
1942. The Buffalo District had 98.1 per cent, while the New 
York District had 96.2 per cent. 

For purposes of comparison over the years, the table below 
gives the per cent of employables employed on the last day of 
each year among persons under supervision in the three district 
offices : 

Per Cent of Employables Employed Among Persons Under 
Supervision in the Three District Offices the Last Day of 
THE Year — by Years 

Per cent of 
Employables 

Year Employed 

1931 83.1 

1932 .... ... 76 4 

1933 . . 81 3 

1934 .... 79 3 

1935 . ..... . 87.4 

1936 86 5 

1937 83.9 

1938 80.7 

1939 . . . 84 0 

1940 86.8 

1941 .. 93.5 

1942 .... 97.2 

It will be seen that, while there were variations upward and 
downward, year by year, 1941 saw the highest point in employ- 
ment up to that time, 93.5 per cent, an increase of 6.7 per cent 
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over 1940. In 1942, this rose to 97.2 per cent, 3.7 over 1941, and 
10.4 per cent above the per cent of employables employed in 1940 
The year 1942 saw more employment among persons under super- 
vision than did any other year in the history of the present Divi- 
sion of Parole. 

To be sure, this does not mean that every person employed was 
working full-time on December 31, 1942. Of the total employed, 
however, the great majority, 97.4 per cent, were working full- 
time, while 2.6 per cent were employed part-time. 

In the Albany District 98.0 per cent of the employable were 
working full-time, and 2.0 per cent part-time. In the Buffalo 
District 97.5 per cent worked full-time, while 2.5 per cent were 
employed in part-time occupation. In the New York District 
97.3 per cent were employed on a full-time basis, and 2.7 per cent 
worked part-time. 

Persons under supervision of the Division of Parole during the 
month of December, 1942, were engaged in a wide variety of occu- 
pations. Among the full-time w^orkers were many particularly 
needed in war-time production. A partial list of full-time occupa- 
tions of this sort engaged in by individuals under supervision in 
December, 1942, is given for illustrative purposes Where the 
occupation is listed in the singular this means only one person 
was so employed. 


Auto meclianics 

Airplane mechanic 

Bricklayer 

Boilermaker 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Crane operators 

Chemists 

Cooper 

Chain maker 

Draftsmen 

Diver 

Dock builders 

Engineers (stationary, con- 
sulting, electrical, mainte- 
nance, locomotive, hoisting, 
marine, radio and me- 
chanical ) 

Electricians 
Eoremen 
Farmers 
Farm hands 
Iron workers 

Inspectors (construction, air 
brakes, ship construction, 
ear phones, machine parts, 
foundry) 

Linotype operator 
Lumberjack 

Lens grinder and polisher 
Machine operators of all 
kinds 

Machinists 


Machinists’ helpers 
Miner 

Oilers and wipers 
Plumbers 
Painters 
Pressmen 
Printers 
Production man 
Pattern makers 
Plasterer 

Kefrigeration mecha n i cs 

Riveters 

Rock driller 

Radio repairmen 

Riggers 

Rope splicers 

Roof ei s 

Radio operators 

Sheet metal workers 

Seamen 

Stevedores 

Shipfitters 

Sandblasters 

Switchman 

Surveyors 

Truckmen 

Tool and die makers 
Tanner 

Thermometer maker 
Tinsmith 
Welders 
Wheelwright 
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It is not to be assumed that all the persons under supervision 
held highly skilled or defense occupations. Many worked at other 
and simpler civilian operations, thus, presumptively, relieving 
other workers with greater skills, so they might go into defense 
work. Some of the jobs of this type held by persons under super- 
vision in December, 1942, included : 


Auto washers 

Bell boys 

Bootblacks 

Bookbinder 

Bill poster 

Chauffeurs 

Cooks 

Cloth cutteis 

Countermen 

Collectors 

Candy maker 

Charwoman 

Delivery bojh 

Doormen 

Domestics 

Elevator opeuuois 

Garage workcih 

Gardeners 

Hospital workers 

Handymen 

Janitors 


Laundry workers 
Linoleum layers 
Laborers 
Maintenance men 
Porters 
Packers 
Preasers 
Pottery workers 
Peddler 

Restaurant workers 
Shoemakers 
Steeplejack 
Stablesman 
Truck helpers 
Tool room tender 
LTphoLsterers 
Usheia 

ITiidertakers’ helpers 
Waiters 

Window cleaners 
Warehousemen 


There were some white-collar workers m ei)i])loymeut of greater 
or less responsibility, among them : 


Accountants 
( *lerks 
Cashiers 

Laboratory assistant 


Office ^\orkcr^ 
Purchasing agent 
Switchboard opeiator 
Stenogra])hei s 
Secretaries 


A number worked in business, as owners, managers or employ- 
ees. Some oeciipations were : 


Buyers 

Collectors 

Furriers 

Florist 

Junkmen 

Jewelers 

Manageis of hubincBscs (deli- 
catessen, poultry farm, 
office, factory, restaurant, 
sales, sporting goods store, 
auto repair shop, theatre, 
auto sales, laundry, shoe 
department, personnel, 
etc ) 


Owners of buhifiehses (ma- 
chine shop, mill, gioceiy, 
book store, laimdiy, gaia^e, 
shoe lepairitig, sail niann- 
factuiing, coat manufac- 
tuiiug, restaurant, ware- 
l)ou«e, beauty parlor, glo^c 
making, dairy, furniture 
making, coal and ice, de- 
partment store, fruit and 
vegetable stores, printing 
shops, etc.) 

Sales manager 
Salesmen 


Watchmakers 
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A few of tlie more unusual occupations were : 


Artists 

Barge captains 
Cartoonist 
Fisherman 
Guide 

Hairdresser 

Kennelmen 

Librarian 


Musicians 
Masseur 
Milliner 
Pugilist 
Photographers 
Publicity agent 
Silversmith 
Teacher 
Weaver 


And, of course, to this list should be added the 1,403 persons 
who, on December 31, 1942, were serving in the armed forces. 

By no means did all the persons under supervision secure their 
jobs through the Employment Bureau of the Division of Parole. 
The majority found their own jobs, or had members of their 
families secure them. Others, as has been explained, were recipi- 
ents of employment through the New York Prison Association, the 
Osborne Association and the Salvation Army. Still others were 
informed of vacancies by their parole officers. 

Excluding pre-parole jobs secured for inmates by the Employ- 
ment Bureau, to be discussed later, in 1942 there were 509 indi- 
viduals already under supervision who asked for assistance of the 
Employment Bureau. Of these, 402 were placed by the Bureau 
in a total of 532 positions. It is apparent, some of the 402 indi- 
viduals received more than one job from the Employment Bureau 
in the course of the year. Of the 107 persons who were not 
placed during the year, some were offered, but refused, jobs; 
some were offered work but immediately thereafter got better 
offers elsewhere and did not begin on the job secured by the 
Bureau; and some registered with the Employment Bureau, then, 
perhaps within a day, got their own jobs before the Bureau 
could. 

Of the jobs secured by the Employment Bureau exclusively, 
the following is a partial illustrative list. It includes jobs secured 
for inmates as well as those found for individuals already under 
supervision : 


Lispatcber 
Draughtsman 
Accountant 
Laboratory assistant 
Salesmen 
Office workers 
Airplane workers 
Metal inspector 
Sheet metal workers and 
helpers 

Hydraulic gun riveter 

Welders and helpers 

Roofers and helpers 

Painters 

Printer 

Tailor 

Nursery man 


Refrigeration mechanic 

Machinists and helpers 

Electricians and helpers 

Plumbers 

Carpenters 

Pijjefitter 

Boiler maker 

Machine operators 

Grinders, polishers and buffers 

Seamen 

Oilers 

Wipers 

Brakemen 

Cook 

Waiters 

Pressers 

Handymen 
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Powei pi ess operalois 

Clerks 

Packers 

Chauffeurs 

Nailers 

Restauiaiit workeis 
Hospital workers 
Farm hands 
Truck helpers 
Porters 
Laborei s 
Warehousemen 
Moulders' helpers 


Leather cutter 
Shoemakers 
Laundry "workeis 
Iron workers' helpeis 
Steamfitters' helpers 
Stevedores 
F^'ouiidi y worker 
Track repairmen 
Meat handler 
Auto mecliaiiies’ hel})ers 
Coopers' helpers 
Factory woikeis 


Taking all persons niider supervision on December 31, 1942, 
who were employed full-time during the month of December, the 
following tables have been set up to indicate the several factors 
shown. For comparative purposes, 1941 figures are given also. 


Full-Time Workers — Classification of Employment 


Per cent 


Type Employment 

1941 

1942 

Professional and managerial 

3 1 

2 0 

Clerical and sales . . . . . 

... 8 3 

6 8 

Skilled 

31 7 

31.1 

Semi-skilled ... ... 

. .. . 17.7 

19.9 

Unskilled 

39 2 

40 2 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 


As compared with 1941, there was a decline, in 1942, of persons 
employed in professional and managerial as well as in clerical 
and sales work. There was a slight decline of 0.6 per cent in 
skilled workers, a 2.2 per cent increase in semi-skilled workers, 
and an increase of 1.0 per cent in unskilled wo3*kers. The down- 
ward trend in work classification is probably accounted for in 
large measure by the fact that a number of individuals with few 
skills or none and with many personality and physical liandicaps 
were released the latter part of 1942 on job offers secured through 
the Employment Bureau. They constituted men who had been held 
in the institutions for varying periods of time, the Parole Board 
having voted to parole them if and when they found suitable 
employment. They had been unable to get work offers them- 
selves because, among other reasons, they were unskilled, some 
chronically ill or partially crippled, some emotionally unstable. 
Naturally, when eventually placed, they could perform only 
work of lesser importance. 

The following table shows, for full-time employees during 
December, 1942, under supervision in the three district offices 
the last day of the month, weekly wage schedules for such employ- 
ment. Comparison is made with 1941 figures. Men in the armed 
forces are, of course, excluded. 
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Full-Time Employees — ^Weekly Wage Eange and Pee Cent op 
Workers in Each Category 


Pei cent 


Weekly Wage Range 


1941 

1942 

Less than $10.00 



3 5 

0 8 

$10.01 to $15.00. . 



.... 14.6 

3 6 

$15.01 to $25,00... 



39.6 

32.8 

$25.01 to $35.00 . 



25.7 

30.1 

$35.01 to $50.00.. 



13.2 

21.2 

$50.01 and over . 



3.4 

11.5 

Total . 



.... 100.0 

100 0 


Just as wages were better in 1941 than had been the case in 

1940, so they were even higher than in 1942 as compared with 

1941, in spite of the fact indicated in the foregoing that fewer 
persons in 1942 engaged in skilled or white-collar operations as 
compared with 1941, Whereas in 1941 a total of 3.5 per cent of 
full-time workers earned less than $10.00 per week during 
December of that year, only 0.8 per cent earned that wage in 
December, 1942. In the $10.01 to $15.00 classification there was 
a very decided drop, from 14.6 per cent in 1941 to 3.6 per cent 
in 1942. The $15.01 to $25.00 category fell from 39 6 per cent in 
1941 to 32.8 per cent the following year. 

The increase begins in the wage range from $25.01 to $35.00. 
In December, 1941, 25.7 per cent of individuals under supervi- 
sion in the three district offices were earning that wage. In 1942 
this rose to 30.1 per cent. In the $35.01 to $50.00 category the 
rise was from 13.2 per cent in 1941 to 21.2 per cent in 1942. In 
December, 1941, 3.4 per cent of full-time workers earned $50.01 
or over. In December, 1942, 11.5 per cent did. 

An individual who had at least six days of work during the 
month of December, 1942, and who, on December 31, 1942, was 
still at work, was, for purposes of this analysis, considered a part- 
time worker. 

The occupations at which these part-time workers were employed 
during December, 1942, have been classified in the table below, for 
individuals under active supervision in the three district offices 
on December 31, 1942: 


Part-Time Workers — Classification of Employment 


Type Employment 


Per cent 


Professional and managerial 

Clerical and sales 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled .... . . 

Unskilled 


3 5 
7 7 

15.5 
12.7 

60.6 


Total 


100 0 
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On tlie basis of the average daily pay a computed estimate was 
arrived at for the weekl}^ earning schedule of the individuals in 
the three district offices working part-time during Deeeinberj 1942^ 
and under supervision the last day of the month : 


Part-Time Wori^ers — Comfuteu Estimate op Weekly Earnings 
AND Per Cent of Workers in Each Category 


Wage Range 
Less than $10.00 
$10.01 to $15.00. 
$15.01 to $26 00 
$25 01 to $35.00 
$35.01 to $50.00 
$50.01 or over.. 


Per cent 
9.9 
9.1 
43.0 
24 6 
7 8 
5.6 


Total 


100 0 


A total of 62.0 per cent earned, as a computed estimate, $25.00 
per week or less. Of these, 9.9 per cent earned less than $10.00 
weekly. There were 38.0 per cent earning more than $25.00 per 
week as a computed estimate. 

Inmate Placements 

Prior to the war, finding work offers for inmates to present as 
part of the consideration toward parole was difficult. Families 
and relatives were more successful than outside agencies because 
they appealed to friends who were employers. But the average 
employer would not undertake to hire a person sight unseen. 
Nevertheless some did, principally, until very recently, through 
the good offices of the New York Prison Association, the Osborne 
Association and the Salvation Army. But these agencies could 
not meet all the demands. The Employment Bureau of the Divi- 
sion of Parole could not either, haying as it did, in addition, the 
primary responsibility of first placing those already under super- 
vision. It was not until this country’s entrance into the war and 
the consequent improvement in industrial activity that inmate 
placements (securing of job offers for individuals eligible for 
parole while they are still incarcerated) took a sharp swing 
upward. Even then, the Employment Bureau was able to make 
relatively few inmate placements until the last quarter of 1942, 
when suddenly a very considerable number of jobs became avail- 
able for inmates upon release. Until then, such inmates who 
were eligible for parole otherwise and who had exhausted their 
own resources in finding work had to depend principally on the 
organizations named above and parole officers in the field who 
might hear of work openings. 

The Board of Parole had been studying the problem of inmate 
placements for a long time. It set up in Central Office, a so-called 
holdover file of persons eligible for release and voted parole if 
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and when parole programs were submitted and approved. A card 
was made out for each such inmate, showing the length of time 
the individual had been held under this status and the district 
olBce charged with attempting to formulate a home and employ- 
ment program. 

A second card was set up for each such inmate, carrying data 
on his age, color, physical condition, education, vocational and 
institutional training, enabling the rapid classification of these 
inmates toward early placement, since the principal skill or 
capacity of each inmate is recorded, and the cards kept by occu- 
pations. 

The Board of Parole emphasized to the staff its desire that the 
Division of Parole aid in the prompt placement of inmates con- 
sidered eligible for parole. Each month a list of such “holdover 
cases was sent to each of the district offices. Every month a 
report of the progress made in effecting these placements is now 
furnished to the Board of Parole. 

In addition to district office efforts to formulate parole pro- 
grams, designated personnel in Central Office studies the holdover 
eases regularly and sends suggestions and clues for placement to 
the district offices concerned. 

These systematic methods yielded results m 1942. In addition, 
the Employment Bureau, as related above, became able to make 
inmate placements. And still further in the latter part of 1942 
negotiations were undertaken (and not quite completed by the 
end of the year) for referral of particular inmates to the United 
States Emplojmient Service for possible placement in critical occu- 
pational fields. 

The Board of Parole has held to the principle that first an 
inmate, otherwise a good parole risk, must make his own efforts to 
secure work. Only after he has demonstrated his interest and 
efforts in this direction does the Board enlist the interest of the 
staff of the Division of Parole. That results were achieved in 
inmate placement of “holdover cases’’ is apparent from the statis- 
tics on the subject. On August 1, 1942, for instance, 990 inmates 
were held as “holdover cases” for employment only. This was 
in itself a reduction from the number so held at the beginning of 
the year. On December 31, 1942, there were 375 inmates so held. 
This number included not only persons who were among the 990 
held on August 1, 1942, biit inmates added to the list the last four 
or five months of the year by further action of the Board in voting 
parole contingent upon production of a satisfactory program. 

Those placed secured their employment principally through 
the Division of Parole and the agencies already referred to, only 
a few of these “holdovers” having found their own jobs, as would 
be expected, since they were “holdovers” by virtue of having been 
unsuccessful up to a given date, in finding work themselves. 

Among those still held as “holdovers” on December 31, 1942, 
were a number just placed in that category and, judging by recent 
experience, so.on to receive employment offers through the media 
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described. And, almost exclusively, the balance over tMs num- 
ber consisted of persons seriously handicapped in some maimer, 
hence difficult to place in employment. 

But even difficult cases have been placed. Individuals vvith 
tuberculosis in arrested stages ; mild cardiacs ; men with hernias ; 
some with one leg or one eye; a number who were advanced in 
years ; these were some of the difficult placement problems^ for 
whom emplovment was found through the efforts of the Division 
of Parole. In peace time, it is very likely, employment would not 
have been available to them. 

A total of 555 work offers were secured for holdover inmates 
in 1942 by the Division of Parole. Two hundred thirty-seven were 
secured through the efforts of the parole officers in the district 
offices, 59 in the Albany District, 99 in the Buffalo District, and 
79 in the New York District Three hundred eighteen jobs were 
secured by the Employment Bureau, most of them during the 
last quarter of the year. 

Because the employment situation is so different from what^ it 
had been in previous years, a few eases are given below illustrative 
of the part employment now plays in the lives of individuals under 
supervision. Identifying data is, of course, changed and all names 
are fictitious. 

John A. 

John A had an unsavory recoid behind him. He had six arrests, two for 
felonies; had served four sentences, one foi as much as five to ten years, and 
one for twenty years (a definite sentence) He had been on probation and 
parole before he received his last sentence While on parole from the latter 
(on a conviction for robbeiy with a gun) lie violated his ])aTole and was 
returned to prison 

During his yeais of incarceration he had become estranged fiom his wife, 
and his young son was cared for by the paternal mother. John’s Avork history 
had never been auspicious. He worked sporadically, often Avas unemployed, 
and a good deal of the time was unable to Avork because of incarceration. 

At the beginning of 1942, when he was forty years of age, he Avas reparoled, 
with little prospect of becoming a good wage earner. He had submitted a job 
offer as a coal man, where he would earn forty cents an hour, and aveiage 
perhaps $16.00 per week. This was in a small plant in Utica 

Three months later he came to Noaa’' York City to attend the funeral of his 
mother While in HeAv York he applied to the Employment Bureau of the 
Division of Parole for a bettei job He Avas practically destitute, having only 
$9.00 in his possession 

Eleven days later the Employment Buieaii secured w'oilc for him as an 
electrician, for a concern doing very important defense AA^ork His recoid 
was known to the employer, but he was hired, at ninety cents an hour. He has 
held this job ever since, and has earned as much as $135.00 per week. 

Recently John’s son, now 21, visited the office of the Employment Director, 
thanked him for -what had been done for his father, and stated that whereas 
his earnings had heretofore been needed toward his father’s support, this 
was no longer the case, and he, the son, planned to join the armed forces. 

It is, of eouise, too early to judge whether John A. will revert to crime. 
But he has worked more steadily than ever before in his life; earns better pay 
than he ever has earned, and feels he is making a contribution to the Avar effort 

Through the Employment Bureau’s efforts a man with not too happy 
prospects previously is learning good AAmrk habits ; he is earning^ a very good 
wage; he is in position to save towaid the future, with the guidance of his 
parole officer; and his son became free to join the armed forces. 
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George B, 

Geoige B was a discoui aged and defeated young man \\iien he entered 
prison. At eighteen, up from the South but three months, he had committed 
his first crime, a burglary, and been caught in the act. At nineteen he was in 
prison. At twenty he appeared before the Board in a most unhappy frame of 
mind. His parents, he explained, had died when he was an infant. He was 
raised in an orphanage and had leceived almost no education. He did not 
even know whether he had brothers or sisteis. Discharged from the oiphanage 
at sixteen, he worked at washing dishes, acting as a bus boy, peddling news- 
papers. Then he heard that Negroes could get work in New York. With 
$7.00 in his pocket he worked his way to New York. The streets were not 
lined with gold, and he soon was destitute and desperate He committed his 
first crime. Now, pitying iiimself a gieat deal, he shed tears before the 
Parole Boaid, ex])]aining he was all alone in the world, no one would help 
him, he would not get out of piison hefoio he had seived his maximum 
sentence because he would never find a lob, and so on. 

The ease was assigned to a district office for further study. A parole officer, 
bearing in mind Gooige was almost feeble-minded, had held ])ractieally no 
job for as long as six months, had no skills, nevertheless undertf)ok to find 
something for him. In January, 1942, he went systematically through his 
territory as he traveled about on business, and gave frank facts and an 
earnest appeal to eveiy owner of a restaurant, diner, or “coffee pot’’ he came 
across. No success. Dishwashers weie still available. He tiiecl baiber shops 
They would not hue porters sight unseen. 

In Pebruary he tried factories in his area. They wanted skilled oi semi- 
skilled workers. 

In March, he tried hotels. He found a small hotel in a medium-sized city; 
the manager undeitook to employ the boy as a general handyman, “just to 
try him out,” at $10,00 per week plus meals. 

George was released to this job, on the consideration that he was a satis- 
factory parole risk, but unable to work at anything much better. 

In May, George became a bell-hop. In June he learned to operate the 
elevator. In July he became clevatoi operator, earning $22 00 per week, 
plus two meals a day. 

Meantime he has, with the advice and supei vision of his parole officer, 
established himself in a furnished room wnth a very decent family. He finds 
himself regarded as a friend of the family. He has his recreation with one 
of the sons of the landlady. And a local pastor has interested himself in the 
boy, and is even teaching him the rudiments of reading and. writing and 
arithmetic. George has a minuscule bank account 

The unflagging efforts of the parole officei resulted in George’s getting a 
job when he was hopeless; the placement was a wise one in that it took 
account of his meager talents; a decent home was found for him; he has 
developed some religious, recreational and educational interests. He may not 
stay out of trouble forever, but there is no reason why he should not. He 
is not a confirmed offender. And he knows he has some people interested 
in him. 

Thomas C. 

In times like these a man with special skills can get placed in employment 
suited to his talents, if he is willing to work. 

Thomas C., at 50, was a parolee who •svas strictly a first offender. A book- 
keeper, he had defrauded his employer, served a brief term, and been paroled 
(in 1941). He had been a sign painter, a cashiei, and for eleven years, a 
bookkeeper, earning $35.00 weekly. 

Now, on parole, he worked on a job he had found for himself, obviously 
unsuited both to tis age and his ability. He was earning $14.00 a week as a 
clerk in a fruit and vegetable store. His duties included cleaning the 
produce, sweeping the floors and, occasionally, selling. 

Within a month he gave up the job because he could not stand on his 
feet for any length of time. He began to receive public relief. 
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The parole officer referred, hijii fo the Employiiieut Bureau and he was placed 
in several jobs at not very high vages and not requiiing much bkill Finally, 
in April, 1942, the Employment Buieau found him work in a laige plant 
which was engaged in important defense \vork. Although the parolee’s record 
was made known, he was hired as a cost accountant at $100.00 per month. 
He progressed, and now holds a more responsible position at a higher salary. 

It should be said that the Division of Parole is extremely careful in 
referring men with histories of financial peculation to employment where a 
repetition could occur. Here, however, the parolee’s record was revealed by 
Thomas C. himself — moreover he was a first oilendei And furthermore, 
he handles no funds whatever at his present post. 

Jaoh D. 

In a period of gieat industrial activity, the Employment Bureau can do 
more than formerly, not only in fitting the Job to the man, as in the case of 
Thomas C., but in* finding employment which fits in better with the needs of 
the family situation. 

Jack D., a young Negro from Ploiida, had never had much work, and when 
he did, it was as a dishwasher, a laborer, or garage attendant. Once, howevei , 
he demonstrated some ability as a cook and butler for a piivate family in the 
South. Then he went to prison in New York, for assault, Released in July, 
1942, he had a job, secured by himself, as presser at forty-five cents an houi. 
This soon gave out. 

Several days later the Employment Bureau placed him as a garage worker 
at $20.00 per week. But the parolee and his wife and child lived in one small 
loom in Harlem, while the place of employment was a considerable distance 
away, on Long Island. Moreover, the wife became ill, and had to resign her 
job, so that the family income was materially reduced. Jack was willing to 
remain at the job found for him, but he preferred something closer to home, 
so he could have more time to help keep the home, and something with more 
pay. 

In November, 1942, the Employment Bureau found him employment in a 
large factory in New York City, where he was taught a particular operation, 
thus increasing his value. He liegan as a metal finisher at seventy cents an 
hour, was advanced to sprayer at eighty-four cents an hour plus overtime, 
and very recently was promoted to charge of his department, earning an 
average of $50.00 per week. 

He now earns a salary he never dreamed of getting, at a type of work 
he never knew he could do, in a plant close to home. 

Harry E. 

Harry E. had always been a steady worker. But when he was 20 years old 
he began to associate with a bad crowd. He still held on to good jobs foi 
some years, nevertheless, but he began to take on the attitudes, argot and 
ideas of the underworld. He began to see himself as a "ffiig shot.” He wasn’t 
going to work for "‘suckers’ pay.” At 26 he was arrested for robbery, but dis- 
missed. The following ;^ear he came to prison for a robbery, unarmed. He 
worked hard in the institution, and, although of high enough intelligence to 
do white-collar work if he studied for it, he showed no interest, and instead 
preferred to do heavy labor or semi-skilled mechanical work. In the latter 
he picked up some skills in the institution. 

Released in 1940, he worked for a building contractor, but was soon laid off. 
He found several more jobs ranging from $15.00 to $25.00 weekly, as a truck 
helper, gas station attendant and laborer. He worked hard, gave up no job 
stuck to it as long as it was available, cut himself off from his old associates' 
and demonstrated a sincere interest in leading a law-abiding existence. 

But, naturally, he wanted to better his condition, to earn enough to be 
able to marry and settle down. In January, 1942, the Employment Bureau 
found him just the type of job he wanted — ^hard manual labor involving 
considerable mechanical skill. He was placed with a very large concern whex? 
he was taught a particularly impbrtant skill needed today. In the past fifty 
weeks he has received a total of $3,400.00, 
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Patsy F. 

Patsy Lad always been a gardener. But when he was 34 j^ears old he had 
a violent quarrel with his wife, and, while intoxicated and beside himself with 
passion, he gave her such a violent push she fell down a flight of stairs and 
sustained injuries resulting in her death. This was Patsy^s only crime in his 
entire lifetime. He was convicted of murder, and made an exemplary 
prisoner. Years later, very materially aged by shock and prison life he 
appeared before the Parole Board for parole consideration His children 
had deserted him. His community wanted no more of him. No one would 
help him. 

The Parole Board voted to parole him if and when he found a home and 
work. Months passed, and he finally informed the Board he could do no more 
toward finding gainful employment. The Board asked the Employment 
Director to try to place the man. 

One week later the Employment Bureau submitted a job ofier. Patsy "was 
to be a gar dene i again, at good pay, in a new locality, a new environment 
He has held his ]oh throughout the four months he has had it, is satisfied, and 
very probably, will continue on it indefinitely and without event. 


It should not be assumed that these eases are typical of all per- 
sons for whom the Employment Bureau has found work. Good 
salaries and considerable freedom of choice were typical in 1942. 
But all persons under supervision, naturally, did not react favor- 
ably to the opportunities presented. Some persons already under 
supervision when employment was secured failed to develop neces- 
sary skills, or became distinterested, and were discharged. A few 
got into minor scrapes and preferred to leave. Still fewer had 
employment terminated by arrest. But the great majority have 
worked well and continuously. 

Among inmate placements, some have not availed themselves of 
the jobs offered and have absconded immediately upon release 
A few decided to go on one spree before settling down to civilian 
life, and found themselves in jail. But the majority took and have 
held the opportunity extended, and they are making satisfactory 
employees. 
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investigations and supervision during 1942 

The Correctioii Lav7 specifically enumerates the information 
which the Board of Parole must have before it when considering 
the parole of an indeterminate sentence prisoner. This law pro- 
vides that in considering the parole of such a prisoner, the Board 
of Parole must have before it a report of the warden as to the 
prisoner's conduct with a detailed statement of all infractions of 
prison rules and discipline and the punishments imposed ; a state- 
ment as to the extent to which such prisoner has responded to the 
efforts made in prison to improve his mental and moral condition, 
and a statement of the prisoner's attitude toward society, toward 
the sentencing judge, district attorney and the policeman who 
arrested him, and how the prisoner regards both the crime for 
which he is in prison and his previous criminal career. 

The Coiu'ection Law further provides that the Board of Parole 
shall have before it a report from the superintendent of prison 
industries, giving the prisoner's industrial record while in prison, 
with a recommendation as to the kind of work at which he is most 
likely to succeed when he leaves prison. Also, the Board must have 
before it the reports of any physical, mental, or psychiatric exam- 
inations that have been made. In addition to these reports, it has 
verified information obtained by parole officers, regarding the 
prisoner’s personal history, including his early development, 
school period, youth, and his adult life, and information regarding 
the personal history of the members of his family, the attitude of 
the community toward the prisoner and his prospective home and 
future employment. 

The major investigation reports made by parole officers relate 
to pre-classification and pre-parole reports, but in addition to 
these two types of investigations, there are at least six other types 
of investigations conducted by parole officers for various purposes. 
These, for administrative and statistical purposes, are defined 
within the Division, and entitled: Pre-applicant, supplementary 
pre-parole, partial pre-parole, residence and employment, super- 
vision, and cooperative reports. 

During the ^’^ear a grand total of 12,284 investigations were 
completed, as classified and shown in the following table: 


Type and Ntbibbr of Invbstioations Completbu by the 
District Offices During 1942 



Pro- 

Pre- 

classi- 

Pre- 

Supple- 

mentary 

pre- 

Partial 

pre- 

Residence 

and 

employ- 

Super- 

Coop- 

Grand 
total of 
all in- 
vestiga- 
tions 
com- 

Disthiot 

applicant 

fication 

parole 

parole 

parole 

meat 

vision 

erative 

pleted 

New York. . 

91 

417 

1,015 

377 

617 

4,168 

445 

383 

7,398 

Buffalo . . , 

47 

119 

139 

16 

229 

1,231 

695 

130 

2,606 

Albany 

30 

85 

68 

17 

163 

538 

340 

59 

1,290 

Out-of-State 

7 

2 

17 

40 

475 

450 



991 

Total 

175 

623 

1,239 

449 

1,374 

6,372 

1,480 

672 

12,284 
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In tlie conduct of these investigations, 26,349 visits were made, 
and 2,133 interviews were held other than in the field, a total of 
28,482 contacts. 


Investigation Contacts Made by District Oppicbs During 1942 


District 

Visits 

Interviews 

Total 

investigation 

contacts 

New York. 

15,447 

1,249 

16,696 

Buffalo 

7,277 

717 

7,994 

Albany 

, . 3,625 

167 

3,792 

Tot iL 

26,349 

2,133 

28,482 


Table of Supervision and Investigation Contacts Made by 
All District Offices During 1942 

Supervision Investigamon 


District 

Office Office 
inter- inter- 
views views 
with with 
parolees others 

Home 

visits 

Employ- 

ment 

visits 

Other 

visits 

Total 

super- 

vision 

contacts 

Visits 

Inter- 

views 

Total 

inves- 

tigation 

contacts 

Grand 

total 

New York 

110,822 

2,355 

23,093 

13,428 

9,403 

159,101 

15,447 

7,277 

1,249 

16,696 

175,797 

Buffalo 

21,083 

1,457 

13,765 

5,136 

7,156 

48,597 

717 

7,994 

56,591 

Albany 

6,393 

222 

6,117 

2,230 

3,506 

18,468 

3,625 

167 

3,792 

22,260 

Total 

138,298 

4,034 

42,975 

20,794 

20,065 

226,166 

26,349 

2,133 

28,482 

254,648 


Excluding supervision contacts m Out-of-State, deportation, 
repatriation and warrant cases, and the cases of prisoners allowed 
to start serving new or additional sentences, in 1942, parole 
officers made a total of 226,166 supervision contacts. Included in 
this number are 138,298 office interviews with parolees, 4,034 office 
interviews with individuals interested in parolees, 42,975 home 
visits, 20,794 employment visits, and 20,065 other visits. 

The following table shows the supervision contacts made by the 
parole officers, by district offices: 


Supervision Contacts Made by All District Offices During 

1942 


District 

Office 

inter- 

views 

with 

parolees 

Office 

inter- 

views 

with 

others 

Home 

visits 

Employ- 

ment 

visits 

Other 

visits 

Total 

super- 

vision 

contacts 

New York, 

Buffalo 

Albany . . 

110,822 

21,083 

6,393 

2,355 

1,457 

222 

23,093 

13,765 

6,117 

13,428 

5,136 

2,230 

9,403 

7,156 

3,506 

159,101 

48,597 

18,468 

TOTiL 

. 138,298 

4,034 

42,975 

20,794 

20,065 

226,166 
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A COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA COSTS OF PAROLE 
SUPERVISION AND PENAL INCARCERATION 

It has been some time since figures were published on the com- 
parative per capita costs of parole and penal incarceration. An 
up-to-date statement would appear to be in order. 

The Third Annual Report of the Division of Parole, 1932, pointed 
out that '‘the cost of an effective parole system which protects the 
community and affords an opportunity to the prisoner to adjust 
himself under direction and supervision to a free life in the com- 
munity, is in comparison to the cost of the maintenance of a 
prisoner in the institution, a great saving to the State.’’ That 
Report indicated that, limiting expenditures to the cost of insti- 
tutional administration and for the maintenance of prisoners in 
the institutions over which the Board of Parole has jurisdiction 
in the paroling of prisoners, the estimated yearly per capita cost 
for the confinement of a prisoner was $435.19. The average annual 
per capita cost of making a pre-parole investigation and supervising 
a prisoner on parole in 1932 was $46.81. In other words, it cost 
almost ten times as much to keep a prisoner in an institution as it 
did to select and supervise him on parole. 

The Third Annual Report pointed to other considerations worthy 
of attention. “The direct savings effected by the use of parole 
is not limited to the cost of maintenance of the individual in a 
prison or reformatory, or the fact that the use of parole makes it 
unnecessary for the State to expend millions of dollars for the 
erection of institutions to house the prisoners who are now on 
parole. For it cannot be overlooked that the removal of a con- 
victed offender from the community frequently makes it necessary 
for the wife and dependents ... to appeal to . . . charitable 
agencies for the necessities of life.” 

To be sure, this manner of regarding the question of compara- 
tive costs has heretofore taken little cognizance of an important 
consideration, that is, the unmeasurable cost, not to parole admin- 
istration ^ but to society, when a given number of released offenders 
revert to crime, fortunately a very low percentage. Property 
losses entailed cannot, of course, be subjected to any valid estimate. 
And, in the rare instance where a human being is jeopardized, 
injured, or killed, who can translate into monetary terms the cost 
of such actions ? 

Nevertheless, provided the reader keeps this consideration in 
mind, it is quite valid to compare, as has been done, the cost of 
administering penal care with the cost of administering parole. 

In 1934, the Fifth Annual Report of the Division of Parole^ 
while giving no revised estimate on the cost of institutional care, 
gave the average cost of selecting, investigating and supervising a 
parolee for a year as $49.11. In 1935 the estimate was $55.87 
In 1936 it was $56.74. In the Eighth Annual Report, 1937, the 
average annual per capita cost was $63.87. This was the last 
approximation given to date. 
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The gradual upward trend from year to year is to be explained 
in the fact that the New York State Division of Parole was newly 
created in 1930, that it needed to build slowly, and that year by 
year, increases in staff and equipment were necessary and resulted 
in more intensive supervision and treatment, as well as in selection 
of inmates based upon more thorough field investigation. 

On January 1, 1942, there were 8,509 individuals under the 
supervision of the Board of Parole, that is, excluding persons 
paroled to start serving new or additional sentences. 

During the year, 3,563 additional individuals were released 
from the institutions, and 99 persons who had been declared 
delinquent were restored to parole status by cancellation of their 
delinquencies. The grand total of those added to supervision was, 
therefore, 3,662. 

These 3,662 were released throughout the year. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the average period of supervision during 
1942 was one-half year for each of the total, or the equivalent of 
1,831 supervision years for the entire group. 

During the same year, and again excluding those who had been 
paroled to start serving new or additional sentences, 3,202 indi- 
viduals were removed from supervision because of the expiration 
of maximum term, death, or declaration of delinquency. Due to 
the fact that these removals from supervision were distributed 
throughout the year, the assumption is made that each of these 
persons was under supervision for half a year. The total removals 
for the entire 3,202 was, therefore, 1,601 supervision years. 

By adding 1,831 to the 8,509 individuals under supervision on 
January 1, 1942, and deducting the 1,601 individuals removed 
during the year, the number of parolees under supervision for 
the entire year becomes 8,739. 

The appropriations granted by the Legislature are for the fiscal 
year which extends from July 1 to June 30. To obtain the expendi- 
tures for the calendar year, it is necessary to take one-half of the 
combined expenditures for the two fiscal years (1941 and 1942) 
within which the calendar year is included. Computed in this 
manner, the estimated expenditures for the calendar year of 1942 
were $620,490. But this sum includes at least $12,000 expended 
by the Division in connection with investigations of applicants 
for executive clemency. 

The net estimated expenditures during 1942 therefore, becomes 
$608,490. Dividing this sum by 8,739, the number of parolees under 
supervision for the entire year, it is found that the average cost 
of conducting all the investigations and holding all interviews 
and selecting parolees for release and maintaining supervision over 
them was $69.63 per parolee under supervision. 

In addition to the reasons already given for the gradual increase 
in cost, another which pertains to this later period is the system 
of automatic salary increments, resulting, State- wide, from the 
Peld-Hamilton career law. 
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The most recent comparable figures that could be secured for' 
the cost of penal administration were for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1942.* 

The average per capita cost for all the institutions under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department of Correction was $640.26. 

But this figure includes institutions not under the paroling 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole. 

The average per capita cost for the five maximum security pris- 
ons, Attica, Auburn, Clinton, Great Meadow and Sing Sing (all 
under the paroling jurisdiction of the Board of Parole), was 
$550.00. This figure includes only personal service and general 
maintenance, not capital outlay. 

The Board of Parole has paroling juidsdiction over two other 
institutions not included in the above estimate. The Women’s 
Prison at Westfield State Farm was not included because its bud- 
get is combined with the Eeformatory attached to it, over which 
the Board of Parole has no paroling jurisdiction. 

The per capita cost of incarceration in the two institutions for 
. the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, had been $1,042.21. The 
New York State Reformatory at Elmira, with a per capita cost of 
$554.13 had not been included by the Department of Correction 
in the general figure furnished. 

The lowest figure that could be used, therefore, as the most con- 
servative estimate of annual per capita cost of penal incarceration, 
IS $550.00, (excluding the Women’s Prison at Westfield State 
Farm and the Elmira Reformatory) . While not entirely accurate 
because of the exclusions, this is nevertheless a close estimate, and 
the conservative one. 

As an approximation then, it can be said that recent figures indi- 
cate that parole administration costs $69.63 per annum per capita, 
while penal incarceration costs $550.00 per ' annum per capita. 
Incarceration costs the state a little less than eight times as much 
per person as does parole administration, that is, the investigation, 
selection, supervision and treatment of released offenders deemed 
satisfactory risks in society. 

These figures are not offered as an argument that parole is more 
effective than prisons and reformatories, or vice versa. They 
cannot be construed as an argument for more and more releases 
to parole supervision, for other factors enter in here’ besides cost 
alone. Indiscriminate and injudicious releases, based exclusively 
upon the consideration of savings to the State would be deceiving, 
for, as has been pointed out, the released offender who reverts to 
crime costs the State and human beings much more than simply 
the money involved in parole administration. The Parole Board, 
selecting cases for release as it does, on the basis of very careful 
study, may be saving the State money in some instances by not 
voting to parole a given individual. 

The comparison cited therefore, should be taken for only what 
it purports to show, — simply and exclusively that it costs much 


* Furnished by the State Department of Correction. 
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less to supervise the satisfactory i-eleased oifender than it would 
to keep that same person in a penal institution. It also goes with- 
out saying that if penal programs are achieving the progressive 
goals set by the State’s Department of Correction, a number of 
erstwhile offenders become satisfactory parole risks through the 
effectiveness of that penal program, whatever its cost. 
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SOME TRENDS IN PAROLE AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie war has had its effects on every conceivable aspect of life. 
It has had, and is going to have, very definite effects upon parole 
operation. It would, therefore, seem appropriate this year to rec- 
ord trends in parole up to this point. Making such a study at this 
time will serve two purposes. It will record the development of 
parole administration in New York up to now, before too many 
war-time changes have occurred. And it will make it clearer, by 
comparison, what changes are and will hereafter be attributable 
to war conditions. 

The reader perusing any single Annual Report of the Division 
of Parole gets information relating almost exclusively to that year’s 
work. He is not made aware of trends, shifts of interest, rise and 
fall of parole population, etc., unless he chooses to study proceed- 
ing Annual Reports and to define the trends for himself. It will 
be attempted, in this analysis, to do this for the reader, by bring- 
ing together in one place, at one time, the year to year data on 
subjects covered annually in the Reports. 

Taking a given subject, all previous Annual Reports have been 
consulted, and the appropriate data compiled for the period 1931 
through 1942. Unfortunately, comparable data has not always 
been kept on given subjects for the full twelve year span. The 
compilations to be given begin with the earliest year when com- 
parable data became available and continued to be given from that 
year to and through 1942. As a result, data on one subject may 
begin with 1931 figures. On another, 1933, let us say, may be the 
beginning* year. The reader may validly assume that where data 
on a given subject does not begin with 1931, comparable data 
was not recorded in the Report at that time, and did not begin being 
recorded until the first year used in the compilation. 

Most of the material used in this analysis is taken from Annual 
Reports of the Division of Parole. A very small part of it has 
been compiled from other, equally valid, sources within the Divi- 
sion of Parole. 


Organization of Staff 

When the present Division of Parole was created in July, 1930, 
it was necessary immediately to build a staff. In the six months 
of 1930 after June 30, this consisted of the three members of the 
Board of Parole, an Executive Director, a Chief Parole Officer, an 
Employment Director, three Case Supervisors and forty Parole 
Officers, plus some clerical and stenographic service. 

Year by year, with some exceptions, the staff grew. Clerical, 
Parole Officer, and supervisory staff increased from 105 in 1932 
to 219 in 194k Naturally, this has increased the effectiveness of 
supervision, the quality of pre-parole investigations, and the selec- 
tive process through making more and better information avail- 
able to the Board of Parole. 
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The table below shows the Parole Officer staff, 1932 through 
1942. This excludes supervisory, administrative, cleric^ and 
stenographic personnel. Under the general title of Parole Officer, 
however, are ijieluded two Parole Employment Officers, until 1941, 
when there were three such officers included in the figure. 

Parole Officer Staff, 1932 Through 1942 

Parole Officers 
04 

“ ‘ ' 04 

T2 
T2 
88 

. . 92 

... 99 

. . 89 

. . . . 95 

. ... 97 

. 96 


The increase, year by year has been relatively steady. As 
between 1932 and 1942, the increase is 32. The decrease in 1939 
was due to job items removed from the budget as part of a State- 
wide policy applying to all State agencies. The one other decrease, 
in 1942, was due to the removal of a Parole Officer item from the 
budget, such item never having been filled originally. ^ It had 
been appropriated in anticipation of the need for an Institutional 
Parole Officer when Greenliaven Prison would have been opened. 
With the recent decrease in prison population, and the war, this 
Prison was not opened, and the Parole Officer item became unnec- 
essary. 

The quality of parole supervision and treatment is, of course, 
closely correlated with the size of the field staff. The Division of 
Parole has been well treated in this regard, although even now, 
per capita ease loads are high and above the maximum of 75 
prescribed by law. 

Social Statistics 

■ What sort of individual has the Division of Parole been dealing 
with over the years? Of individuals released to supervision, what 
characteristics can he noted as significant to treatment? 

Sex 

First of all, the releases have been predominately male. This 
does not mean the Parole Board holds females in institutions more 
than males. There simply are fewer women than men in State 
correctional institutions under the paroling jurisdiction of the 
Board of Parole. 

The table below shows the distribution, by sex, of persons released 
to supervision, either by action of the Parole Board, or by statutory 
commutation of sentence after service of a definite term. 


Year 

1932 .. 

1933 .. 

1934 .. 

1935 . . 
1936 

1937 .. 
1938 . 

1939 .. 

1940 .. 

1941 . . 

1942 .. 
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Distbibetion by Sex of Pebsons Released Undbb Jueisdiction 
OP THE Boaed of Paeole, 1935-1942 

Indeterminate Definite 

Sentence Cases Sentence Cases 

Per cent of Releases Per cent of Releases 


Year of Release 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1935.. 

98 3 

1.7 

99 1 

0 9 

1936 .. 

97 4 

2 6 

99 2 

0.8 

1937.. . 

98 4 

1 6 

99 0 

1 0 

1938. 

08 1 

1 9 

98 9 

1.1 

1939. . 

97 1 

2.9 

99 4 

0 0 

1940.. 

97 3 

2 7 

99 7 

0 3 

1941 . 

97 6 

2 4 

99 9 

0 1 

1942 

97 9 

2 1 

100 0 

0 0 


In no year was tlie proportion of indeterminate sentence releases 
as higli as 3.0 per cent for females. Among definite sentence 
eases it never was greater than 1.1 per cent. 

Age 

The largest single age group among indeterminate sentence 
releases each year is given below, with the per cent of the total 
releases for the given year falling within the category. 

Largest Single Age Group op Indeterminate Sentence 
Releases, 1934-1942 


Year of Release 

Age Group 

Per cent of Releases 

1934. 

21-25 

29 9 

1935 ... 

21-25 

32.4 

1936 

21-25 

30.5 

1937 

21-25 

32.6 

1938 

21-25 

30.7 

1939 . . 

21-25 

30.9 

1940 

21-25 

29.6 

1941 

21-25 

27.9 

]042 

21-25 

25 1 


26-30 

25.1 


Except in 1942, the largest single age group each year was 21-25 
years. In 1942, that category and the 26—30 year group had an 
equal proportion, probably due in part to the large number of 
releases of ‘‘holdover cases, individuals voted parole if and 
when they secured employment, held for periods of time because 
they had no employment offers, and released in 1942 because of 
the accelerated industrial situation. Having been held in previous 
years, they did not appear among release tabulations of those 
years, and show up in 1^2, that much older. 

In any event, it is clear that the Division of Parole, in the inde- 
terminate sentence ease, is dealing with a very significant propor- 
tion — ^the majority, in fact, when one studies all age groups — of 
younger men. Their problems will be those of the young man out 
of adolescence and not yet in mature adulthood, in many cases. 

Among definite sentepce releases, we would expect a higher 
median age since, these, all being persons previously convicted 
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of at least one felony, and almost always serving a term for snch 
earlier conviction, would naturally be older than indeterminate 
sentence eases by the time of their automatic statutory release. 


Largest Single 


Year of Release 

1934 

1935 . 

1936 . 

1937 

1938 . . 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Age Group of Definite Sentence Releases, 
1934r-1942 


Age Group 

Per cent of Releases 

26-30 

24 1 

31-35 

21 6 

31-35 

25 1 

31-35 

24 4 

26-30 

23 6 

26-30 

25 7 

26-30 

25 5 

31-35 

27.8 

36-40 

25 1 


There is less consistency among definite sentence cases than 
among indeterminate sentence releases The 26-30 year group 
is represented four times, and so is the 31-35 year group. Only in 
1942 do we get a different age group, 36-40 years. Since definite 
sentence prisoners are released exclusively by statutory diminu- 
tion of sentence, the action of the Parole Board does not enter into 
the situation at all, and the age at release would be dependent 
upon such factors avS: the sentence, number of previous sentences, 
age of the beginning of the criminal pattern, etc. 

The definite sentence prisoners released over the years, have 
been proportionately from among age groups above those of the 
majority of indeterminate sentence prisoners. But the largest 
single age group has never been above 40. 


'Color 

The majority of the releases, indeterminate and definite sentence 
cases, have been white. But there has been a large enough per- 
centage of Negroes lo justify study by the Division of Parole of the 
special problems and needs of Negro men and women under super- 
vision. 

Color of the Persons Releasee Under Jurisdiction of the 
Board of Parole, 1934-1942 — Indeterminate and Definite 
Sentence Gases 

Indeteeminate Definite 

Sentence Cases Sentence Cases 

' Per cent of Releases Per cent of Releases 


Yeae of Release 

White 

Negro 

Other 

White 

Negro 

Other 

1934.. 

85 0 

14 0 

1 0 

82 2 

17 5 

0.3 

1935.. 

84.2 

15 3 

0 5 

82 9 

16.4 

0 7 

1936. 

83 5 

16 3 

0 2 

84 0 

15 4 

0.6 

1937.. . . 

81 9 

17 7 

0 4 

78 3 

21 6 

0.1 

1938 

82 0 

17 3 

0 7 

83 9 

15 5 

0 6 

1939 

81 9 

17 7 

0 4 

84 0 

15 8 

0.2 

1940 

79.8 

19 1 

1.1 

84 0 

16 0 

0 0 

1941 

80 6 

19 2 

0 2 

84 4 

15 2 

0 4 

1942 

, 72 5 

27 0 

0 5 

82 5 

16 6 

0 9 
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Usually well ever eighty per cent of releases, both indeterminate 
and definite sentence eases, were white. The Negro percentage was 
as low, among indeterminate sentence eases, as 14,0 per cent, in 
1934, and as high as 27.0 per cent, in 1942. Among definite sen- 
tence releases, the lowest percentage of Negroes was in 1941, 15.2 
per cent. The highest proportion was in 1937, 21.6 per cent. 

Education 

Annual Keports have regularly, since 1936, pointed to the fact 
that individuals released to supervision do not represent great 
achievement educationally. A proportion never attended school, 
A large number never reached the sixth grade. Very few, on a 
proportionate basis, went beyond an elementary school education. 

The table below gives, for indeterminate and definite sentence 
cases, released during given years, the per cent who had no more 
than an elementary school education at the most. Of these, of 
course, many had less than an eighth grade education. 

Indeterminate and Definite Sentence Eeleases with An 
Elementary School Education or Less 

Indeterminate Sentence Definite Sentence 



■Releases 

Releases 

Year of Release 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1936 

75 6 

80 6 

1937 

73 0 

72.7 

1938 

72 2 

78 6 

1939., 

68,0 

77.4 

1940 

66 0 

80.5 

1941. 

65.7 

77.4 

1942 

60.0 

81.9 


It appears that, roughly sixty-five to eighty-two per cent of 
releases in any given year have had no more than elementary school 
education, and of these, many have not completed even that. 

Broken Homes 

To what extent broken homes contribute to the pattern of delin- 
quency and criminality has never been clearly and comprehensively 
established by competent criminological research. Logically, one 
feels that death of a parent, or separation or divorce, would create 
trauma and family disorganization leading to instability and delin- 
quency on the part of children. This might he the beginning of a 
delinquent career which continues and later develops into adult 
criminality. But while this appears reasonable, it has not been 
established as clearly as this on the basis of available data. 

What has been established, however, is that in almost every 
criminal or delinquent group studied, there has been a higher inci- 
dence of early broken homes than in the general population. The 
factor of broken homes among offenders takes on a significance as 
a result, even if the full meaning of the factor is not known. 
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Among persons released to supervision, both definite and inde- 
terminate sentence prisoners, the incidence of homes broken before 
the sixteenth birthday of the offender has always been high. These 
homes were broken by death of a parent, divorce, separation, deser- 
tion, illegitimacy of birth, and conditions which made parentage 
unknown to the offender. 

The table below gives, year by year, among all persons released 
to supervision, the per cent whose homes were broken before the 
individuals concerned had attained their sixteenth birthday. 

Indeterminate and Definite Sentence Releases Whose Homes 
Were Broken Prior to Their Sixteenth Birthday 1936-1942 

T.SDETtRMIJTATE SENTENCE ’DEFINITE SENTENCE 



RELE VvSES 

Releases 

Yeae of Keleahe 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1930 

37 0 

38 2 

193T 

38 S 

41 9 

1938 

40 9 

41 I 

1939 . . . 

42 0 

42 0 

1940 

43,1 

42 8 

1941... . ... 

45 0 

43.7 

1942 .. 

60 7 

48 0 


Among indeterminate sentence cases, the lowest per cent of 
broken homes was 37.0, in 1936. The highest was 50.7 in 1942. 
Among definite sentence releases, 38.2 per cent was the lowest, in 
1936, and 48.0 per cent the highest, in 1942. 

Marital Status 

Are persons released to supervision predominately family men? 
Are they married, with the responsibilities, stability or tensions in 
their individual situations that attach to married life? Are they 
principally single ? 

Statistics on this subject have been carried in the Annual Reports 
on a comparable basis since 1936. Each year the Reports showed 
the number and per cent of persons released that year who were 
single, married, marpied but separated, widowed, divorced, or living 
in meretricious relationships. The marital condition, of course, per- 
tained to its status at the point of release from the institution. 

Predominately such released cases were single. 

The table on this subject shows, for indeterminate and definite 
sentence eases released to supervision in given years, the per cent 
who were single. The rest, not shown, were, of course, distributed 
among the other classifications of marital status listed above. 
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Marital Status op Indeterminate and Definite Sentence Cases 
Released to Supervision 1936-1942 — Per Cent Who Were 
Single 

Indeterminate Sentence Definite Sentence 



Releases 

Releases 

Year of Kelease 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1036.. 

06 6 

51.0 

1937. 

GO 9 

43.0 

1938 

60 8 

52 5 

1939 

61 8 

56 6 

1940 

58 1 

60 8 

1941 . . 

55 8 

46 7 

1042 

55 2 

50.2 

With few exceptions, 

the releases in any 

given year show that 


well over fifty per cent were single. A smaller proportion of defi- 
nite sentence persons were single, as contrasted with indeterminate 
sentence prisoners, as would be expected, since tlie former are, as a 
group, older than the latter. 

This table is significant for parole case treatment, for it indicates 
that the supervision case load will be comprised of a majority of 
individuals who are single, sometimes unattached even to homes 
with parents, and always necessarily dependent upon persons other 
than spouses and children to supply the satisfactions, recreation, 
guidance, stimulation, responsibilities and stabilizing influences 
of life. 

Known Previous Arrests 

It is not true, as many believe, that a person serving his first 
felony sentence is necessarily one who has never been arrested 
before. He may have been arrested many times before, but not con- 
victed, or the case adjudicated in some other manner in accordance 
with law. He may have been convicted of misdemeanors and even 
have served sentences for such. While an arrest without conviction 
need not always indicate presumption of guilty intent, or even 
socially unacceptable behavior, the fact is that the thoroughly law- 
abiding citizen usually goes through an entire lifetime without an 
arrest. On the other hand, the criminally inclined person fre- 
quently gets himself arrested a number# of times before he is finally 
convicted for the first time of a felony. Hence the meaning inherent 
in an analysis of criminal arrest background of individuals who 
eventually come under parole supervision. 

Among persons released to supervision each year, naturally every 
definite sentence prisoner would have had at least one previous 
arrest, for he had had at least one prior felony conviction. But what 
about the indeterminate sentence prisoner? Was his felony convic- 
tion his first brush with the law? And, among definite sentence 
cases, too, how extensive is the criminal record ? 

The table following shows, for both type eases, of persons released 
each year to supervision, the per cent who have a record of more 
than three prior arrests. This number was chosen so as to make 
some allowances for accidents of fate and circumstances. 
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Known Pbbvious Arrests op Indeterminate and Definite Sen- 
tence Cases Released to Supervision 1936-1942— Number 
Having More Than Three Previous Arrests 


Year of Release 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 . 

1942. . 


Definite Sentence 


Releases 

Keleases 

Per cent 

Per cent 

23.9 

57 6 

24.6 

58 8 

19 8 

55 7 

20 6 

56 4 

25.9 

57.9 

30 0 

52 2 

36 7 

60 1 


It was to be expected that definite sentence prisoners would have 
a higher incidence of prior arrests exceeding three than do inde- 
terminate sentence releases, for the former have had time to have 
a more extensive arrest record, being older ; also, they have at least 
two felony convictions against their records, where indeterminate 
sentence prisoners usually do not. 

Through the years, the spread of definite sentence releases who 
have had more than three prior arrests has been from 52.2 per cent 
(in 1941) to 60.1 per cent (1942). 

Among indeterminate sentence releases, the spread was from 19.8 
per cent (in 1938) to 36.7 per cent (1942). 

It is clear, then, that by no means is a Parole Board, or a Parole 
OfiScer, in dealing with a person under supervision always or nearly 
always treating with an individual entirely untouched by prior 
criminal arrests. 

The table following gives, for indeterminate sentence release.s, 
the per cent who had no known previous arrests. For definite sen- 
tence releases, of course, no table is necessary since one hundred per 
cent have not only been arrested before, but convicted of at least 
one previous felony. 


Indeterminate Sentence Prisoners Released to Supervision 
1936-1942 Who Have No Known Previous Arrests 


Yeae of Release 


Per cent of Releases 


1936 33 4 

1937 28.9 

1938 30 5 

1939 30 2 

1940 26 4 

1941 21 6 

1942 . . 18 7 


The spread was from 18.7 per cent (in 1942) to 33.4 per cent 
(1936). Very roughly, about the same proportion were released 
each year with no previous arrests as were paroled on indeterminate 
sentences with more than three prior arrests. 
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Length of Insiitiitional Treatment 

Have the individuals released to supervision year to year served 
relatively long or short periods of incarceration? Whether institu- 
tional treatment has been constructive or not does not enter into 
this question. All that can be determined from the table below is 
the median period of incarceration of indeterminate and definite 
sentence prisoners released to supervision. What use was made by 
the inmate of such a period of incarceration, or how it affected him 
cannot, of course, easily be ascertained. But at least this much is 
reasonably certain ; the longer the period of intramural segregation, 
the longer the exposure to a milieu that can never be entirely 
normal. 

Median Periods op Incarceration for Indeterminate and Defi- 
nite Sentence Cases Keleased to Supervision 1932-1942 

Indeterminate Sentence Cases 


Year of Release 

Elmira 

Months 

Prison 

Months 

Definite Sentence Cases 
M onths 

1932 . ... 

10 

25 

47 

1933 .... 

10 

21% 

*^7% 

1934 , . 

18 

251/4 

58 

1935 

20 

25% 

48 

1930 

21 

31 

48 

1937. 

21 

33% 

46 

1938 . 

21 

31% 

67 

1939 

21 

36 

75 

1940 . 

20 

30 

79 

1941 . . 

22 

40 

80 

1942 

25 

41 

90 


Among indeterminate sentence cases the table was broken down 
by prison and Elmira persons, because in the former the minimum 
eligibility date for parole consideration is the minimum of the sen- 
tence less time off for good behavior and work willingly performed 
as specifically allowed by law; while in the latter, the minimum 
sentence is established by institutional officials after the inmates’ 
reception, and, by practice, is usually far below that set by law 
for prison cases. 

Several factors affect the median period of incarceration of inde- 
terminate sentence prison eases, among them : the legal minimum 
sentence that must be served before eligibility for parole ; hence, the 
number, in a given year sentenced to long, moderate or short mini- 
mum sentences ; prison conduct ; backgrounds of the inmates, affect- 
ing the decision of the Parole Board as to release or retention in 
the institution ; availability of a parole program ; etc. 

Elmira inmates are subject to about the same conditions, except 
that the minimum sentence is established by an institutional com- 
mittee, not fixed by law. 

But definite sentence prisoners are affected by only one considera- 
tion, the sentence. Having served the fixed sentence, less time off 
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granted by statute foi* good behavior and work willingly performed, 
the inmate must be released, and the Parole Board has nothing to 
do with the question of release. The median period of incarcera- 
tion, therefore, of definite sentence prisoners would be affected in 
any given year by the number completing in that year relatively 
long, moderate or short fixed sentences. 

The table above shows that the definite sentence prisoner, by the 
time of his release, has served longer in prison than the indetermi- 
nate sentence case. The trend has shifted from year to year, but 
the general tendency has been upward for the definite sentence 
ease, so that whereas in earlier years the median period of incarcera- 
tion has been, in months, in the forties and fifties, it entered the 
sixties in 1938, went to 75 and 79 months respectively in 1939 and 
1910, mounted to 80 months in 1941, and to 90 months in 1942. 
This indicates greater severity of sentences to persons who had 
completed those sentences by 1938 or later, as compared with those 
completing definite sentences prior to 1938. 

Indeterminate sentence prison cases had a higher median period 
of incarceration than did Elmira eases, but lower than definite sen- 
tence cases. The spread was from 21^ months in 1933 to 41 months 
in 1942, with the trend being upward in succeeding years. Aside 
from the variables mentioned earlier one reason for this would be 
that, as staff grew, more meaningful preparole reports were being 
prepared for the attention of the Board and greater and more effi- 
cient selectivity resulted. But probably, again, the nature of the 
sentences meted out to the persons concerned played an important 
role. The table does not, of course, show what proportion of the 
individuals concerned served beyond their minimum eligibility 
dates, and how far beyond them. 

Elmira releases had served a median period of incarceration 
ranging from 16 in 1932 to 25 in 1942. The trend is generally 
upward over the years. 

Duration of Period of Supervision 

The median period of supervision for prisoners released from 
1932 through 1942 is given below. This period is the difference 
between the time spent in incarceration and the maximum sentence. 
While in indeterminate sentence prison cases and in definite sen- 
tence eases the courts are allowed limited discretion as to the length 
of the maximum sentence, this is not true in Elmira commitments. 
Here the maximum sentence must be the maximum prescribed by 
the Penal Law for the particular offense. Hence Elmira maxima 
are greater than those for other prisoners. Since the longer the 
TnaTiTrmm sentence the longer the period imder supervision is 
likely to be ; since Elmira minima are lower than prison minima ; 
it is to be expected the Elmira release will have the highest median 
period of supervision after release. 
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Median Period oe Supervision of Indeterminate and Definite 
Sentence Cases Released to Supervision 1932--1942 

Indeterminate Sentence 


Year op RELEAtrE 

Elmira 

Months 

1932 

48 

1933 

85 

1934 

85 

1935 

51 

1936. - 

62 

1937 

84 

1938 

96 

1939. 

94 

1940 

90 

1941. 

72 

1942 

69% 


Prisons Definite Sentence 
Months Months 


38% 

12 

41 

15 

44% 

26% 

39 

24 

40 

21 

42% 

21 

39 

24 

39 

27 

38 

37% 

40 

38 

39 

39 


Eeadiug the table across, we see that, with few exceptions, the 
definite sentence release had the briefest supervision period, the 
indeterminate sentence prison case a longer one, but shorter than 
that of the Elmira ease, which was longest. For instance, in 1932, 
the definite sentence release would be under supervision a year, 
the indeterminate sentence prison ease 3 years, 2% months, and 
the Elmira case 4 years. In 1942, for the first time, both indetermi- 
nate sentence prison cases and definite sentence cases had the same 
median period to he under supervision, 3 years, 3 months; the 
Elmira cases had a median supervision period of 5 years, 9^2 
months. 

Reading downward, the Elmira cases show no fixed trend, the 
spread being from 48 months in 1932 to 96 months in 1938. ^ The 
indeterminate sentence prison cases have no fixed trend either, 
the spread being from 38 months (1940) to 44% mouths (1934). 
Definite sentence cases varied too, from year to year, but beginning 
in 1940 the trend is upward. 


Resume of Social Statistics 

From all of the foregoing it is safe to make some generalizations 
as to the type individual with whom the Board of Parole deals in 
.selecting for parole, and supervising after parole or statutory com- 
mutation of sentence. 

• Releases are predominately male, white, and young. An 
appreciable number, however, are Negro. Definite sentence persons 
tend to be older than indeterminate sentence eases. The group is 
largely poorly educated. The incidence of homes broken before the 
sixteenth birthday of the offender is high. The majority of persons 
released to supervision are single. But few, comparatively, have 
had no previous arrests. They have been incarcerated anywhere 
from 16 months to 7% years, as median figures. If they do not 
recidivate, they have median supervision periods after release of 
from a year to as much as eight years. 

The picture presented is both discouraging and challenging. On 
the one hand is the fact that the material of parole supervision and 
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treatment — tlie releasee — is a product of unstable or interrupted 
family life ; that he has little educationally to start him on a lifetime 
career or occupation lending security; that lie lias already had 
more than one brush with the law" and may have established the 
beginning of a long-time criminal pattern; that lie has had the 
influence, (which may well be both good and bad), and the shock 
of penal incarceration. These, at first blush, may seem discouraging 
factors. 

But they are also challeiigiiig factors. Add to them^ that the 
releasee is young, that he has a considerable penod^ of time to be 
under supervision, and the eliallenge is implicit if not explicit : 
Tf parole theory and practice are sound, w^e should attempt, through 
treatment, to help bring about readjustments and stability on the 
part of these very individuals. The accidental offender W'ho is well 
educated, the product of a good home eiiviromnent, a real first 
offender never arrested before, — he needs parole less than the group 
described above. 

Trends in Orientations to Parole Work 

‘'If there is one outstanding trend in ])arole today it is the 
acceptance and the putting into practice of the techniques of social 
case work. 

Commissioner Frederick A. Moran, in making this statement, was 
speaking not alone about New^ York State, but the country. And 
while not reducible to a statistical datum, the trend in thinking 
wdthin the Division of Parole has been definite and clearly definable. 

"Parole is and must remain an authoritarian social agency. This 
is not stated apologetically but merely the enunciation of a 
faet.’^^'^‘ This statement, made in 1940, grew- out of years of 
experience and reorientations. 

When the present Division of Paiole was created two premises 
ivere definitely and fully accepted by the Board of Parole and its 
staff: (1) That parole work was ease workj that, incomplete as it 
was, knowledge of human motivation and re-conditioning of 
behavior came about through sound case wmrk procedures; (2) that 
parole also was law" enforceineiit wmrk, the protection of the com- 
munity against the potential recidivist. 

Thus, the Division of Parole, in 1930, stood definitely for ease 
work service in the interest of the individual, and law enforeeinent 
and community protection even as opposed to the individual 
Which had priority, which more important, was not clear, or even 
very consciously thought about. Parole was simply case work in 
an authoritarian agency in an era when other, private, soeial 
agencies were questioning whether an authoritarian agency could 
be a case work agency at the same time. 

^ Moran, Fiederiek A, Trends in Parole, Publication of tlie Executive 
Department, Division of Parole, 1940, p. 7. 
lUd., p. 7. 
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Gradually there emerged some crystallizations out of experience, 
and the thinking was about as follows: (1) While we must be 
defensive about it, in view of the bad repute of authority among 
social agencies, parole both an authoritarian and a case work 
agency, — and the two can operate in one setting. (2) The first 
responsibility of a parole agency, primary in importance and 
sequence, is to the community, its protection. Second and secondary 
is the service to, aid to, and treatment of, the individual parolee. 
This does not mean we are less interested in the second function 
than in the first but only that as a public agency with law enforce- 
ment responsibilities we must recognize the primacy of the first. 

This orientation appeared satisfying for a time, during which 
social work shifted its emphasis in some important respects; 
manipulative case work procedures were legitimized again; case 
workers ceased being therapists and reverted to being case workers, 
in assisting roles to therapists; field investigation and collateral 
visits again became helpful, even necessary at times; service and 
function were re-examined ; — and authority as a phenomenon in 
case work not only was allowed to raise its shamed head, but now 
was taken for granted and required no excuses. Authority was 
redefined, to be sure, and differences established as between the 
authority of the reality situation and the mere arbitrary and 
capricious authoritarian attitude. But a sounder, and, it is believed, 
a more effective ease work has emerged and functioned in more 
recent years as a result of these changes in emphasis and philosophy. 
And case work agencies with an authoritarian function are able 
better now to define their area of w^ork and their over -all 
philosophy. 

Thiis emerged the third major orientation in parole in New York 
State, which might be expressed about as follows: (1) Parole is 
ease work. (2) The case work operations of an agency are defined 
hy its functions, and just as often delimited by those functions. 
(3) Parole case work’s function is to protect society and to aid 
the released offender. (4) Should there he an immediate conflict 
between the two functions, there can he no question as to primacy, — 
the issue must be decided in favor of society. (5) But from any 
fundamental, long-term point of view, there is no dichotomy, no 
mutually exclusive dual roles, no conflict. For adjustment of the 
individual benefits not him alone, but society as well. Hence, if 
we can so aid in bringing about on the part, and with the desire, 
of the parolee an adjustment to environment and self so that the 
parolee no longer wanfs to be other than law-abiding, we are pro- 
tecting and benefiting both the parolee and society. And that 
should be the ultimate aim of parole case work. But this in no 
way detracts from the immediate necessity to revoke parole in the 
interest of the immediate needs of society, no matter what the 
course of treatment, when a given parolee becomes potentially a 
menace. 

Now the interesting thing about this orientation, today part of 
the philosophy of parole in this State, is that it is accepted much 
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more by competent social workers than it is by others who might 
be called laynien. Some persons ho)|. to the theory, once a erminal 
always a criminal, and the sooner exterminated the better.^ Others 
opine that the offender is sinned agkinst, more than sinning, and 
kindness, sympathy, are the remedies for ^his ills. While no <me 
would quarrel with this per se, the fact is the adherents of this 
school of thought often confuse sympathetic understanding with 
sentimentality, and are inclined to be unobJective^ and unrealistic, 
harming where they sincerely want to help. With a few words 
picked up from the lexicon of social work they assume, sincerely 
but naively, the^^ have become case workers, and step in where 
Eankians fear to tread. 

The tug of war among laymen interested in the offender seems to 
be between adherents of the tear gas and tear duct schools of 
thought. Parole in this State belongs in neither camp, but likes to 
think it is part of a realistic school of thought which holds that 
some people can and will change, others will not. Some people need 
incarceration — or incareeratioii needs them — others can safely be 
trusted in society again. Some people need sympathy, some are 
hurt by it. Some need material help, others are crippled by it. 
And society has a stake in parole operation, and society comes first, 
for there is no individual, only an individual in society. 

And above all else, the thinking in the Division of Parole today 
is that, in common with sane, competent case work thinking every- 
where, we believe the attack on the problem of readjustment of 
people to and in society will be most effectively carried forward by 
objective, professional, realistic and as scientific as possible means. 

Work of the Board of Parole 
Total Numher of Hearings 

Each month, the three members of the Board of Parole, acting 
the Board of Parole, hold three types of hearings at the institutions 
over which the Board has parole jurisdiction. 

The first type of hearing deals with indeterminate sentence 
prisoners, who have served their minimum sentences and with allow- 
ances for good time, and jail time, appear for parole consideration ; 
and with definite sentence prisoners, who are eligible for release. 

Tho second type of hearing is for indeterminate sentence prisoners 
who have violated the conditions of their parole, and definite 
sentence prisoners who have violated the eoifditions of their super- 
vision, who have been returned as violators, have already served a 
further period of incarceration, and are again eligible for considera- 
tion for release under supervision. 

The third type of hearing is limited to those indeterminate 
sentence prisoners who have violated the conditions of their parole, 
and those definite sentence prisoners who have violated the con- 
ditions of their supervision, and have recently been returned to the 
institutions for violation. The Correction Law provides that as> 
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soon as practicable, after the return of a violator, the Board of 
Parole must consider the cases ‘of violators, and may, if it sees fit, 
require the violator to serve the balance of the maximum term or 
any part of it. 

The number of hearings conducted by the Board varies because 
of many factors, among them : rise or fall in prison population; rise 
or fall in number of persons returned for violation of parole; 
changes in median lengths of minimum sentences; increases oi' 
decreases in number of reappearances of inmates after the initial 
hearing, due to need for further investigation, difficulty m securing 
parole programs, etc. ; increases or decreases in number of persons 
not paroled at first appearance, hence scheduled for an additional 
appearance, or even more ; etc. 

The table following shows the total number of hearings conducted 
each year, beginning with 1936, by the Board of Parole. The 
figures include both indeterminate and definite sentence cases. 


Total Number op Hearings Conducted by the Board op Parole 


Year 


Heamnos 


1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


6,981 

6,374 

6,648 

6,812 

7,743 

8,498 

7,604 


The trend is clear and easily interpreted. Hearings increased 
steadily and markedly between 1936 and 1941. By the latter year 
the Board held 2,517 more hearings than it had held in 1936. Thus 
the work of the Board increased very decidedly. In 1942 there was 
a swing downward, a decrease of 994 over 1941, yet still 1,523 above 
the 1936 figure. In large measure the decrease was due to the fact 
that as jobs became plentiful in 1942 more inmates who were good 
parole risks had employment offers at their initial appearance, 
hence were not held for reappearances. Further, many “holdover 
eases,” held in institutions solely because they had no employment, 
suddenly found work, were released, and did not have to appear 
again and again. 


Initial Appearance 

The table below shows, of indeterminate sentence inmates making 
their initial appearance before the Board of Parole, at their earliest 
eligibility date, the per cent who were granted parole at that 
hearing. 
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Paroles Granted at Initial Appearances 1933“1942 


Year 

1933 

1934 

1935 
1930 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Per cent Gi anted 
G8 2 
59 7 
47 7 
42 5 
36 1 
30 5 
28 5 
28 3 
25 2 
28 3 


Reasons for withholding parole are not given in these data, hence 
all that can be said regarding this table is that the per cent of 
indeterminate sentence inmates granted parole at initial appearance 
declined steadily from 68.2 per cent in 1933 to 25.2 per cent in 
1941, then went up to 28 3 per cent in 1942 (probably because fewer 
were held for employment only). Some factors in the decline 
probably were: Better information made available to the Board 
with increase of staff; decline in employment possibilities, prin- 
cipally between 1933 and about 1939; experience gained over the 
years by the Board with reference to Avhat offenders represent good 
and poor parole risks. 

First Reappearance 

An inmate not paroled at his initial appearance is given a date 
when he reappears for further consideration. The table below 
shows, of those indeterminate sentence prisoners making their first 
reappearance before the Board, the per cent granted parole. 


Paroles Granted at First Reappearance 1934-1942 


Year 


Per cent Granted 


1034 

1935 

1930 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 

1940 
1041 
1942 


05 1 
58 8 
56 5 
44 0 
47.6 

40.4 

41.4 
40 0 

45.5 


Second Reappearance 

The table to follow shows the per cent of indeterminate sentence 
eases who were granted parole on second reappearance. 
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Paroles Granted at Second Reappearance 1934 - 19-12 


Year 


Per cent Granted 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


55 8 
54 1 
53 2 

40 7 

41 9 
38 8 
36,9 
42.7 
59 5 


Third Reappearance 

Of those iiideteniiiiiate sentence men still left in pihsons and the 
Elmira Reformatory and makinj:>* their third reappearance before 
the Board, the following proportions were granted parole in the 
years indicated. 


Paroles Granted at Third Reappearance 1934:~1942 


Year 


Per cent Granted 


4934 

1935 

1936 
1937 . 
]938 
1939 
1040 

1941 

1942 


68.8 
54.9 
52 ] 
40 1 
38 3 
37 0 
33 3 
44 9 
62 7 


Fourth Reeappearance 

Paroles granted at fourth reappearance are shown below: 


Paroles Granted at Fourth Reappearance 1937-1942 


Year 


Per cent Granted 


1937 . . . . 37.9 

1938 . . .. 34.2 

1939 . ... . . .... 33.3 

1940 . 40.8 

1941 . . ... 49.4 

1942 ... 58 0 


Rearing a for Parole Violators 

Of indeterminate sentence parole violators who had been returned 
to institutions, served the time fixed by the Board of Parole for 
such violation, and then appeared before the Board for considera- 
tion for reparole, what per cent were reparoled in given years The 
table below gives this. 
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Indeterminate Sentence Parole Violatk)RS, 1937-1942, Appbar- 
iNO FOR Consideration for Reparolb in Given Years after 
Serving Penilty Time — ^Per Cent Granted Reparole 

Per cent Reparoled 

61.7 

45.3 

26.8 

30.1 
32 0 

49.3 

For definite sentence parole violators in the same category, the 
following are the data : 

Definite Sentence Violators, 1937-1942, Appearing foe Con- 
sideration FOE Re-release in Given Years after Serving 
Penalty Time— Per Cent Granted Re-release 

Per cent Re-released 

52.5 

26.2 

21.9 

19.9 

34.5 

65.9 

yome iiidelernuiiate sentence parole Violators and definite 
sentence violators of supervision agreement are returned to institu- 
tions in a given year and re-released the same year, after a brief 
period of incarceration. Such prisoners were not, of course, 
returned with new convictions, else they could not be re-released in 
this manner and in such a short period of time. 

For indeterminate sentence cases the table below shows the per 
cent granted re-release the same year they were returned. 

Indeterminate Sentence Parole Violators Returned on Origin at. 

SENTF.NCES APPEARING BePORE THE BOARD THE SAME YEAE AS 

Returned and Reparoled that Year — 1937-1942 

Pei cent Reparoled 
0 1 
0.0 
4.4 
5.6 
8.0 

17.9 

The phenomenal increases, beginning in 1939 and going much 
higher each year thereafter can probably be explained only on the 
basis of changes in emphasis and point of view on the part of 
members of the Board of Parole. 

For definite sentence violators the situation was, each year, as 
given in the table below. 


Year 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 . 

1940 . 
1941 .. 
1942 . 


Y^ear 

1937 . 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Year 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 . 

1940 

1941 

1942 
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Definite Sentence Violators Keturned on Original Sentences, 
Appearing Before the Board the Same Year as Retxjbned and 
Re-released that Year, 1937-1942 


Year 

Ppi cent Re-released 

1937. 

1 3 

1938 

0 5 

1939 

0 0 

J940 

1.7 

1941 

0 0 

1042 

2 0 


Persons Under Jurisdiction of the Board of Parole 

Excluding persons paroled only to start serving new or additional 
sentences, there were, in the years indicated below, the following 
number of persons, indeterminate and definite sentence cases, under 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Parole all or part of the respective 
year . 


1932 

8,416 

1938 

10,020 

1933 

0,309 

1039 

10,003 

1934 

11,032 

1040 . 

10,331 

1935 

11,799 

1041 

10,906 

1936 

10,685 

1942 

12,171 

1937 

10,464 




If this were charted, the curve would go upward from 1932 
through 1935, swerve downward thereafter until the end of 1939, 
begin to go upward in 1940, mounting to an all-time high in 1942 — 
12,171, There were 3,755 more persons under jurisdiction all or 
part of 1942 than there were in 1932. 

Tlie table below gives the number of persons placed under super- 
vision, by years. 


Number op Persons Placed Under Supervision by Years — ^Prom 
State Prisons and Elmira — Original Releases and Bb-belbases 
— Indeterminate and Definite Sentence Cases 


Year 


Number 


1931 

1932. 

1933 

1934. 

1935 

1936 
1937. 
1938 

1939. 

1940. 

1941. 

1942. 


2,846 

2,880 

2,671 

3,694 

2,760 

2,674 

2,466 

2,377 

2,261 

2,464 

2,885 

3,663 


Delinquency 

In most statements made by or regarding parole systems in tbe 
country, the index used to measure parole success or failure has 
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been the propox’tioii of total load who recidivate and are declared 
delinquent. While this index, standing alone, is not an entirely 
acceptable one as the sole measure of success or failure, nevertheless 
it is probably the one most important factor, hence of great 
interest here. 

The table below shows the per cent of declarations of delinquency 
for all reasons in a given year among all persons under supervision 
all or part of that year. This, of course, excludes persons paroled 
to start serving new sentences, since they were not under super- 
vision, only under jurisdiction, of the Board of Parole. 

Total Declarations of Delinquency, 1933-1942 Among Inde- 
terminate AND Definite Sentence Persons Under Supervision 
All or Part of Given Years 

Per cent of Per cent of 

Indeterminate Sentence Cases Definite Sentence Cases 


Under Supervision Under Supervision 

Year Declared Delinquent Declared Delinquent 

1933 11.5 13.9 

1934 .... 10 8 104 

1935.. 113 200 

1936 . . 9.6 18 8 

1937 .... Ill 20 4 

1938 . . 87 165 

1939 7 7 18.1 

1940 8 3 14 3 

1941 8 6 14 4 

1942 7 0 13 7 


These figures are apt to be misleading if it is taken that an 
increase in declarations of delinquency always means^ an increase 
in delinquency and a decrease in declarations necessarily implies a 
decrease in delinquency. This may be so, of course, but on the 
other hand it must not be lost sight of that still another possibility 
may be changes in emphasis on the part of the members of the 
Parole Board over the years, leading to rises or declines in the num- 
ber of persons cited for declaration of delinquency. The more the 
Parole Board insists upon strict adherence to parole regulations, 
the higher the citing of parole violators is likely to he. Another 
important factor is the quality of supervision by the field staff. 
Poorer supervision work on the part of parole oflScers leads to the 
failure to discover and report delinquency. Improved work tends 
to increase the intensity of supervision, leading to greater efficiency 
in detecting and citing parole violators. 

For these reasons, no valid interpretation can be made of the 
table above, standing alone. All that can be said is that definite 
sentence persons are declared delinquent at a higher rate than inde- 
terminate sentence parolees ; that in neither one type of case nor the 
other is there a steady progression upward or downward over the 
years in the per cent of those under supervision all or part of given 
years who are declared delinquent. But 1942 was the lowest year 
for declarations of delinquency for both indeterminate and definite 
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sentence cases in the ten year period. Only 7.0 per cent of inde- 
terminate, and 13.7 per cent of definite sentence cases were declared 
delinquent. The year in which the highest per cent of indetermi- 
nate sentence eases under supervision were declared delinquent was 
1933, with 11.5 declarations of delinquency. The highest year for 
definite sentence eases was 1937, with 20.4 per cent. Over the years, 
there was greater consistency among indeterminate than definite 
sentence eases in declarations of delinquency, for, between highest 
and lowest figure, among indeterminate sentence cases declared 
delinquent there is a difference of only 4.5 per cent; while among 
definite sentence eases, between highest and lowest per cent of 
declarations of delinquency, the difference is 6.7 per cent. 

There are three principal reasons for declarations of delinquency : 
arrest on a new charge, pending disposition ; absconding ; and vio- 
lation of general conditions of parole or supervision agreements. 
In eases of persons arrested on new charges, this does not neces- 
sarily imply guilt, but the Board files a warrant against the person 
arrested and declares him delinquent pending disposition of the 
charge, on the ground that the arrest constitutes reasonable proba- 
bility that the person concerned had lapsed or is probably about to 
lapse into criminal ways or company. A decision as to restoration 
to supervision or return to the institution is made when the charge 
against the delinquent individual has been fully disposed of in the 
court. If the person has been convicted of a new felony, he auto- 
matically goes to prison and owes time on his old sentence plus his 
new sentence. But if not convicted, the Parole BoArd may restore 
him to supervision or return him. 

Of those persons declared delinquent in a given year, what per 
cent are so declared for each of the three reasons for declaration ? 

The table below gives this information for indeterminate and 
definite sentence persons. 


Reasons for Declaration of Delinquency, 1934-1942 

Indeterminate Sentence Gases Definite Sentence Cases 
Per cent Per cent 


Year 

Arrested 

Absconded 

General 

violation 

Arrested 

Absconded 

General 

violation 

1934 . . . 

49 2 

34 6 

16 2 

39.7 

48.2 

12.1 

1935 

51 0 

33 2 

15 8 

45 5 

45 2 

9.3 

1936 

48 2 

33 6 

18 2 

42 0 

38 8 

19 2 

1937 . 

39 5 

30 6 

29 9 

34.8 

41 3 

23 9 

1938. . 

39 7 

31 1 

29 2 

30 4 

41 8 

27 8 

1939 

41 5 

32.3 

26 2 

31.1 

38 4 

30 6 

1940 

. . 40 5 

33 6 

29 7 

35.1 

34.0 

30 9 

1941 . 

. 34.0 

35 8 

30 2 

24 8 

45.5 

29 7 

1942 

35 6 

31.1 

33 3 

38 4 

28.3 

33 3 


The per cent of indeterminate sentence persons declared delin- 
quent after arrest on new charges has fl.uetuated from year to year, 
the spread being from 34.0 per cent in 1941 to 51.0 per cent in 1935. 
The per cent declared delinquent for absconding fluctuated some- 
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what, the spread being from 30.6 per cent in 1937 to 35.8 per cent 
in 1941. The spread in per cent of indeterminate sentence eases 
declared delinquent for general violation of parole has been from 
15.8 per cent in 1935 to 33.3 per cent in 1942, with a general tend- 
ency to rise, year by year. 

Among definite sentence persons, per cent of delinquencies 
declared for arrests fluctuate, with a spread of from 24.8 per cent 
in 1941 to 45.5 per cent in 1935. Fluctuation characterizes the year 
by year per cent of persons declared delinquent for absconding, 
the spread being from 28.3 in 1942 to 48.2 in 1934. For general 
violation of supervision agreement, the spread is from 9.3 per cent 
in 1935 to 33.3 per cent in 1942, with the trend being generally 
upward beginning in 1936. 

The table below gives the returns to correctional institutions, 
1937 through 1942, of indeterminate and definite sentence persons 
under jurisdiction all or part of a given year, declared delinquent 
the same year. The table shows the ratio of such returns to the 
total number of persons under active supervision all or part of that 
given year. This table includes persons declared delinquent in a 
given year and serving sentences in other institutions, inasmuch as 
these, of course, constitute new convictions, and,_ therefore,^ guilt, 
even though the persons concerned are not serving such time in 
New York State institutions. 

The table is further broken down to show reasons for return, that 
is, with new felony conviction, new misdemeanor sentence, or for 
general violations of parole. 

Returns, 1937 Through 1942, of Persons Under Jurisdiction 
IN A Given Year, Declared Delinquent the Same Year — 
Ratio to Total IIndbr Active Supervision All or Part of 
That Year (Including Persons Declared Delinquent That 
Year and Serving Sentences in Other Institutions) 


Total Returned Returaed- 



under 
super- 
vision 
all or 

new 

felony-or 

other 

Inst.- 

Per cent 
of total 
under 

Newnus- 
demeanor- 
or other 
Inst.- 

Per cent 
of 

total 

under 

Returned 

Per cent 
of total 
under 

Total 

returned 

Per cent 
of total 
under 


part of 

new 

super- 

new mis- 

super- 

general 

super- 

all 

super- 


year 

felony 

vision 

demeanoT 

vision 

violation 

vision 

reasons 

vision 

1937. 

9,734 

190 

2.0 

222 

2 3 

544 

5 6 

956 

9.8 

1938. . 

8,036 

159 

2 0 

150 

1 7 

438 

5.4 

747 

9.3 

1939. 

8,078 

121 

1 6 

173 

2 1 

376 

4.7 

670 

8 3 

1940. . 

9,489 

149 

1 6 

189 

2 0 

371 

3 9 

709 

7.4 

1941. 

10,104 

140 

1 4 

161 

1 5 

430 

4 3 

721 

7 1 

1942. . 

. 11,316 

99 

0 9 

96 

0 8 

445 

3 9 

640 

5 7 


Felony imtes go almost consistently downward. Misdemeanors 
fluctuate somewhat, but the trend is generally downward. So also 
is the trend for general violation. The sharp declines noted in 1942 
in all categories is due in part to the fact that some 1,400 young 
men were in the armed forces and, therefore, not as much exposed 
to crime or parole violation possibilities. 
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FIVE YEARS OUT— THE FIFTH EVALUATION OF PAROLE 

This is the fifth study made by the Division of Parole of indi- 
viduals released and what happened to them during all or part of a 
five-year period of supervision. The reasons and basis for such 
studies have been explained in previous reports. 

Methods Followed by Board Since 1934 

In 1934, the Board of Parole, in addition to keeping statistics on 
an annual basis, determined on a plan of keeping a continuous 
statistical history of all releases made during 1934 and for each 
subsequent year. 

In the Ninth Annual Report of the Division of Parole for the 
year 1938, there was published for the first time in any state, the 
story based upon statistics of the degrees of success and the degrees 
of failure under parole supervision of a group of men and women 
who were under parole supervision for approximately five years. 

The material which follows deals with the fifth group of parolees, 
released during 1938, who also had been under parole supervision on 
December 31, 1942, for approximately five years. 

The Parole Board, during 1938 released on parole 551 individuals 
from the Elmira Reformatory and 851 indeterminate sentence 
prisoners from the prisons of the State, a total of 1,402 indeter- 
minate sentence prisoners. An additional number of 390 definite 
sentence prisoners were released not on the judgment of the Board 
of Parole, but because they had served their maximum prison time ; 
that is, their original sentences less the deductions provided for by 
law, for good behavior in prison and for work willingly performed. 
Their release was mandatory. The law under which the Board of 
Parole functions provides that the Board must assume jurisdiction 
over definite sentence prisoners upon the day of their release, and 
must supervise them for the period deducted from their sentences 
by the statutory good behavior allowance. 

While a continuous history of all these 1,792 released prisoners 
was kept, any analysis made should differentiate between those who 
were selected by the Board for parole and definite sentence prisoners 
whose release was automatic. 

History of Paroles of 1938 

In any attempt to evaluate parole, there must be a definition of 
what it is, its aims, and the persons with whom it is working. 

Parole in New York State, it is again stressed, is not pardon, 
clemency, a mitigation of punishment or a device to reduce over- 
populated prisons. It is in those cases over which the Board has 
jurisdiction, a method of careful selection and supervised readjust- 
ments to the community during which the parolee is stiU a prisoner 
in the custody of the State. 

The basis for selection for parole as stated in the law is ^‘the 
reasonable probability that if such prisoner is released, he will live 
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and remain at liberty without violating the law, and that his release 
is not incompatible with the welfare of society. ’ ’ It is also specified 
that no indeterminate sentence prisoner shall be released on parole, 
'‘merely as a reward for good conduct or efficient performances of 
duties assigned in prison. ' ’ 

The Board, the law further provides, must be satisfied that if 
released on parole, the prisoner will be suitably employed in self- 
sustaining employment In releasing a prisoner on parole, the Board 
must specify in writing the conditions of his parole and a copy of 
the rules and regulations of parole must be given to the parolee. ^ 

All indeterminate sentence prisoners released from prisons prior 
to their parole are required by law to have verified work offers, and 
acceptable residence programs. 

The men and women paroled by the Board of Parole are all over 
sixteen years of age, who have been convicted of serious crimes 
technically termed felonies. All prisoners paroled by the State 
Board must have received indeterminate sentences. Indeterminate 
sentence prisoners cannot be considered for parole until they have 
served the minimum sentence fixed by the sentencing judge, less the 
time provided by statute, for good conduct in prison, and for work 
willingly performed. No applications for parole are received. 
When these conditions are fulffiled, prisoners eligible to do so appear 
before the Board. The names of all persons eligible to appear before 
the Board for parole consideration are certified to the Board by the 
State Department of Correction. Prisoners eligible for parole may 
be released on the earliest date of eligibility fixed by the Depart- 
ment of Correction or may be held by the Board of Parole for any 
period of time, not to exceed the maximum sentence imposed by the 
court. In considering parole, the inmate must personally appear 
before the three members of the Board and a prisoner’s release on 
parole must be by unanimous vote. The Board of Parole does not 
discharge a prisoner from parole until the expiration of his maximum 
sentence (except, since 1941, in the cases of some Elmira Reforma- 
tory releases). 

The Board of Parole, according to the law, has the duty to issue 
a warrant for the parolee when the parole officer has cause to believe 
that the parolee "has lapsed or is probably about to lapse into 
criminal ways or company, or has violated the conditions of his 
parole in any important respect.” When this stage is reached, the 
parolee is formally "declared delinquent” by the Board. At the 
required hearing before the Board of Parole, following the parolee’s 
return to the prison or reformatory, the declaration of delinquency 
is either sustained or in some eases when further investigation shows 
the declaration of delinquency is not deserved, it is formally can- 
celled, and the individual is restored to parole status. 

The expression "declaration of delinquency” is often confusing 
because of the accepted concept that crime and delinquency are 
synonymous terms. In New York State’s parole system, "delin- 
quency” means the failure of a parolee to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to his freedom and in the majority of eases does not mean the 
commission of a new crime. In an effort to clarify this, it is stated 
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thronghout this report whether the declaration of delinquency was 
based upon the parolee absconding from supervision, for violations 
of the rules and regulations of parole or because of a new arrest. 

Atypicality of Study During the War 

Unfortunately, for some time to come it will be impossible to make 
valid comparisons, year by year, of the delinquency ratios of the 
respective study groups. While such comparisons will be made, in 
order to preserve the record, it must be recognized that because of the 
war, a number of factors operate now which did not before, tending 
to destroy a basis for comparison. 

For instance, beginning with Selective Service inductions, there 
were drawn off into the armed forces the younger men on parole. 
Thus they, the persons from the group which contributes most to 
crime according to criminal statistics, were in a highly controlled 
environment, less exposed to criminal temptation, and probably, 
just as much as other soldiers, inspired, by partiotic motives, to do 
what society expects. How can we validly compare what happened 
to the felony rate in 1942, for instance, with what happened to it in 
1939, when the composition of the parolee group was different in the 
two years ? 

Were we to differentiate in our computations as between actively 
supervised cases and those in the armed forces, we still would have 
no valid basis for comparison, for the first group would tend to be 
older than previous year groups, and the second would certainly be 
younger, more controlled, and in many ways different in makeup. 

Were all other factors equal we should expect the delinquency rate 
to decline in any study-by-year when we got to 1941-2, for the 
younger men would be out of a normal community supervision 
situation. Moreover, in war time, for this and many other reasons, 
the general adult crime rate tends to decline. The decline should 
begin to be felt about 1940, and should continue increasingly for 
some years to come — all other factors being equal, year to year. But 
we cannot even be sure that they are. Hence the comparison in 
1942 of delinquency rates of the 1938 group with other year groups 
should not be taken as too indicative, particularly if the trend is 
downward. 

1938 Releases 

During 1938, 1,402 indeterminate sentence prisoners were paroled 
by the Board of Parole. 

During the period under supervision, 214, or 15.3 per cent, of the 
1,402 indeterminate sentence prisoners were convicted of new 
crimes, and 252, or 18.0 per cent, were declared delinquent for 
general violations of parole not involving reconviction. This means 
that during the period under supervision?, 84.7 per cent of those 
paroled during 1938 were not convicted of new crimes. The total 
number convicted of felonies, including those who were convicted 
and their sentences suspended, was 95, or 6.8 per cent, of the total 
number paroled. In addition to the number convicted of new 
felonies there were 119, or 8.5 per cent, convicted of misdemeanors. 
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The following table shows the luiniber eoiivieted of felonies and 
misdemeanors by crimes : 

state Prison Parolees Elmira Parolees Total 


Felony convictions 

Misdemeanor convictions 

Number 

36 

58 

Per cent Number 
4 2 69 

6 8 61 

Per cent 
10.7 
11.1 

Number 

96 

119 

Per cent 
6 8 
8.6 

Total convictions, including sus- 
pended sentences . 

94 

11 0 120 

21 8 

214 

15 3 


The experience with the 1938 group of parolees differs somewhat 

from the 1937 releases. In the 1938 group the felony convictions 
were lower and the misdemeanor convictions higher than in 1937. 
But taking felonies and misdemeanors together, in 1938 there were 
15.3 per cent convictions, as compared with 14.5 per cent in 1937. 
In 1938, as in 1937, the percentage of those convicted of new crimes 
was higher for Elmira parolees than for the prison group._ 

Why, when we might expect some decrease in crime convictions in 
the 1938 group (because a number were in the armed forces by 1942) 
there is actually an increase of 0.8 per cent, cannot be said, and no 
explanation will be attempted. The incalculables in the situation 
because of the war have not been measured, in fact are still not clear 
to us. 

No attempt is made to explain the higher rate of failure, again 
found among Elmira parolees as compared to State prison parolees, 
for any analysis should he based upon a critical evaluation of the 
types of individuals committed to Elmira and the training programs 
in operation. Elmira parolees are younger. The period of incar- 
ceration for Elmira inmates is shorter, the methods of selection 
different, and the periods of parole supervision longer than the 
individuals paroled from the State prisons. When sentenced to 
Elmira, the minimum sentence, if stated by the court,_ is not con- 
sidered, the maximum sentence being accepted as the individual’s 
sentence. A Reformatory Classification Board determines the 
classification inmates receive. While it is not mandatory for the 
Board of Parole to follow the recommendations of the institutional 
authorities, the reformatory program is based on the assumption 
that no inmate will be held beyond the lowest classification. 

Comparisons of the Convictions of the 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938 

Releases 

Limiting the comparison to the same period of time under super- 
vision, a decided drop occurred in the total number and percentage 
of 1936 parolees convicted of felonies or misdemeanors as compared 
with 1935 releases. In 1937, as compared with 1936, there was a 
further drop. In 1938, as compared with 1937, there was an increase, 
from 14.5 per cent to 15.3 per cent. 

In the years 1935, 193'6, 1937, 1938, the percentage of releases in 
each year convicted of felonies and misdemeanors combined was 
15.6, 14.7, 14.5, and 15.3 respectively. 

In the period studied, 8.5 per cent of the 1935 releases were con- 
victed of felonies; 7.6 per cent of 1936 releases; 7.6 per cent of the 
1937 releases; and 6.8 per cent of the 1938 releases were convicted. 
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A total of 7.1 per cent of 1935 releases were convicted of misde- 
meanors, while 7.1 per cent of the 1936 releases, 6.9 per cent of 
1937 releases, and 8.5 per cent of 1938 releases were so convicted. 


Comparison of Felony Convictions of the 1935 , 1936 , 1937 , 1938 

Releases 



State Prisoa Parolees 

Eiiiura Parolees 

Total 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

1935 releases . 

79 

7.3 

63 

10.6 

142 

8.6 

1936 releases . . 

. . . . 78 

7 4 

44 

8.1 

122 

7.6 

1937 releases 

60 

6.9 

41 

8 8 

101 

7.6 

1938 releases. . 

.... 36 

4 2 

59 

10.7 

95 

6.8 


Comparison of Misdemeanor Convictions op the 1935 , 1936 , 1937 , 

1938 Releases 



State Prison Parolees 

Elmira Parolees 

Total 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number Per cent 

1935 releases 

71 

6.5 

49 

8 3 

120 7.1 

1936 releases 


6.2 

48 

8.8 

114 7 1 

1937 releases 

46 

5.3 

47 

10.1 

93 6.9 

1938 releases . . . 

58 

6.8 

61 

11 1 

119 8 5 


Violations of Parole other than Re-Conviction 

The efficacy of parole is judged by the number of parolees arrested 
and convicted of new crimes, but, an equally important evaluation 
is the number of individuals who are declared violators, not because 
of the commission of new crimes, but due to the fact that their adjust- 
ments to a free life in the community were so unsatisfactory that 
they were declared delinquent by the Board of Parole. 

Parolees declared delinquent by the Board for general violations 
of parole are grouped into three classifications: absconding from 
supervision, arrests which did not result in conviction, and for 
violations of the rules and regulations of parole. Violations of 
rules of parole are considered the least degree of parole failure, 
absconding more serious, and arrests, the most serious. 

The history of parole supervision for those released during 1938 
shows the following number found delinquent by the Board of 
Parole for violations of parole other than re-eonvictions : 

1938 Releases 


state Prison Parolees Elmira Parolees Total 


Rbaboh ton Declaration . *■ v * v ^ . 

OF Delinqtjenct 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Violation of rules and regulations of 

parole 

53 

6 2 

63 

11.4 

116 

S 3 

Absconding 

58 

6.8 

36 

6.5 

94 

6.7 

Arrested^ not convicted. . 

23 

2.7 

19 

3.6 

42 

3,0 

Total 

134 

15.7 

118 

21.4 

252 

18 0 


Comparison of Violations other than Re-Convictions for the 1935, 
1936, 1937 and 1938 Releases 

The following table shows that the total percentage of declaration 
of delinquency was 19.6 in 1935 releases, 20.4 in 1936 releases, 19.5 
in 1937 releases, and 18.0 in 1938 releases. 
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Summary Regardiing 1938 Releases 

The conciusions from the analysis of the case histories of the 
parolees released during 1938 indicate that 936, or 66.7 per cent, of 
those released had made, with the help and supervision of the Divi- 
sion of Parole, a satisfactory adjustment to their freedom, and were 
never declared delinquent either for general violation of parole or 
for convictions. Another 252, or 18.D per cent, were found by the 
Board of Parole not adhering to the conditions of their release on 
parole and were ordered returned. Actually convicted of new 
crimes while on parole were 214, or 15.3 per cent; 95, or 6.8 per cent, 
were convicted of new felonies; the remaining 119, or 8.5 per cent, 
for misdemeanors. 

Comparison of the Results of Five Years of Parole Supervision 
in the 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938 Releases 

A comparison of the 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938 releases after five 
years shows that for the 1935 releases, satisfactory adjustments (at 
least non-recidivism) had been made in 64.8 per cent of the cases; 
for 1936 releases the percentages was 64.9 ; for the 1937 releases it 
was 66.0 per cent; and for 19^38 releases satisfactory adjustments 
were achieved in 66.7 per cent of the eases. 

Of the 1935 releases, 19,6 per cent were returned for violations of 
parole other than reconviction for felony or misdemeanor ; 20.4 per 
cent of the 1936 releases were returned for this reason ; 19.5 per cent 
of the 1937 releases were so returned; and 18.0 per cent of the 1938 
releases were returned for violations of parole other than 
reconviction. 

The number convicted of new crimes while on parole shows that 
of 1935 releases 15.6 per cent had been so convicted ; in 1936 the total 
was 14.7 per cent; in 1937 it was 14.5 per cent; while in 1938 it was 
15.3 per cent. 

Convictions for felonies among the 1935 releases was 8.5 per cent ; 
for 1936 releases it was 7.6 per cent ; for 1937 releases it was 7.6 per 
cent; and for 1938 releases, 6.8 per cent had been convicted of 
felonies. 

Convictions for misdemeanors among the 1935 releases was 7.1 
per cent; for 1936 releases it was 7.1 per cent; for T937 releases it 
was 6.9 per cent; and for 1938 releases, 8.5 per cent had been con- 
victed of misdemeanors. 

History of Definite Sentence Prisoners (Statutory or Mandatory 

Releases) 

Since 1817, the statutes have provided for the reduction of prison 
sentences for satisfactory conduct and for work willingly performed. 
In the cases of indeterminate sentence prisoners, ‘‘good time allow- 
ances” make it possible for these prisoners to appear before the 
Board at an earlier date, specifically at the expiration of their 
minimum sentence less the deduction of time allowed by statute. 
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The Board of Parole in these eases may release them on parole on 
the date determined, not by the Board of Parole, but by the Depart- 
ment of Correction, or may hold them for any period of time, not to 
exceed their maximum sentence. 

With definite sentence prisoners, the Board of Parole has no 
power to grant or withhold release. Automatically, at the expiration 
of their sentences, less time off for good behavior, they are released 
according to statute No consideration can be given to their unfit- 
ness to return to the community, or to whether they have a home or 
verified employment. 

The Board of Parole assumes jurisdiction over these released 
prisoners the day they leave prison, and must supervise them for 
the period of time for which their sentences have been reduced. 
Every definite sentence prisoner has, prior to the crime for which he 
was incarcerated, been convicted of one or more previous felonies. 

When these prisoners are placed under parole supervision, the 
same efforts are made to keep them employed and to solve their 
several problems as are made with indeterminate sentence prisoners. 
But these “repeaters” are not selected for release, and return to 
communities under far less favorable conditions than indeterminate 
sentence prisoners who must have verified employment before being 
paroled. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the percentage of 
failure higher than with indeterminate sentence prisoners. 

The table below shows the number out of the total 390 released 
who made a satisfactory readjustment under parole supervision, 
and those who in var3dng degrees failed. 

Summary op the 390 Definite Sentence Prisoners Released 

During 1938 

Number Per cent 


Satisfactory readjustment ... • 218 559 


Pound delinquent by Board : 

For violation of rules and regulations of release . 41 10.5 

For absconding 4:6 11.8 

For arrests without convictions.., 13 3.3 

100 25 6 

Convicted of new crimes : 

Felonies 4=4 11 3 

Misdemeanors 28 7.2 

72 18 5 

Grand Total 390 100.0 


Definite Sentence Prisoners 

Comparison of the Releases of 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938 

The percentage of 1935 releases who had made a satisfactory 
adjustment after a five year period was 50.5 per cent; for 1936 
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releases it was 50.0 per cent; for 1937 releases it was 57.8 per cent; 
and for the 1938 group it was 55.9 per cent. 

The number of 1935 releases declared delinquent by the Board of 
Parole for violation of rules and regulations of release was 12.4 
per cent; for 1936 releases it was 11.9 per cent; for the 1937 group 
it was 9.5 per cent; while for the 1938 group it was 10.5 per cent. 

For absconding, 13.1 per cent of the 1935 releases were declared 
violators, while 11.0 per cent of the 1936 releases, 11.2 per cent of the 
1937 releases, and 11.8 per cent of 1938 releases were so considered 
to have violated their release agreements. 

For arrests without conviction, 3.6 per cent of the 1935 releases, 
4.1 per cent of 1936 releases, 5.4 per cent of the 1937 group, and 3.8 
per cent of the 1938 releases were declared delinquent. 

The percentage of the 1935 releases who were convicted of new 
crimes was 20.4 per cent; 23.0 per cent of 1936 releases and 16.1 per 
cent of 1937 releases were so convicted; while for the 1938 group the 
percentage was 18.5. 

Detailed statistical information regarding the 1938 parole releases 
will be found on ensuing pages in this section of the Eeport, under 
the heading. An Approach to an Evaluation of Parole. 
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AN APPROACH TO AN EVALUATION OF PAROLE 
Persons Released to Supervision During 1938 

December 31, 1942, marks the completion of five years of following 
through the fifth group of parolees for which detailed records have 
been kept. The experience with this group, like those released 
during 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937, has been accumulated from year 
to year and there is available accurate information relative to the 
parole history of these prisoners. _ _ 

The original parole releases of 1938 have been under supervision 
from the dates of release in 1938 to the end of 1942. Inasmuch as 
persons released to parole supervision during 1938 were distributed 
throughout the year insofar as the actual dates of release are con- 
cerned, the entire group may be said to have been under supervision 
for four and a half years. 

Throughout this period this group has remained constant and 
has not been added to by other and subsequent releases. During this 
period, persons have been removed from supervision by the expira- 
tion of their maximum terms and by death. Other persons have 
been removed from supervision because of declarations of delin- 
quency. In most cases, the parolees declared delinquent were 
returned for violation of parole. Some of these returned violators 
were reparoled while others were required to serve the remaining 
part of their sentences from the date of delinquency to the date of 
the expiration of their sentences. Still others were, on December 
31, 1942, incarcerated, serving all or part of their delinquent time. 

During 1938 there were 1,792 persons originally released under 
parole supervision. Five hundred fifty-one were paroled from the 
Elmira Reformatory, 851 indeterminate sentence prisoners were 
paroled and 390 de&iite sentence prisoners were released from the 
prisons of the State. On December 31, 1942, the number still imder 
supervision was 602, or 33.6 per cent, of the total releases. 

The decrease in the number of persons remaining under super- 
vision at the end of each year was as follows : 

On December 31, 1938, those under supervision had decreased 12.5 
per cent. One year later there was a further decrease of 22.4 per 
cent. On December 31, 1940, only 46.2 per cent of the original 1,792 
persons were under supervision — ^a further decrease of 18.9 per cent. 
During the following year there was a reduction of 9.4 per cent, and 
during 1942 there was a further reduction of 3.2 per cent. In the 
space of four and a half years during which this group has been 
under observation, the 1,792 persons have steadily been reduced 
until on December 31, 1942, only 602 of those persons were under 
supervision. This is a reduction of 66.4 per cent. Of the 602 indi- 
viduals remaining under supervision on December 31, 1942, 308 
were Elmira parolees, 251 indeterminate sentence parolees and 43 
definite or commuted sentence prisoners. 

However, this reduction, as previously suggested, includes not 
only removals due to declarations of delinquency, but those caused 
by maximum expiration of sentence and death. 
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In this period extending from the date of release in 1938 to 
December 31, 1942, there were 717 declarations of delinquency for 
the entire group of 1,792 prisoners. However, in 36 instances delin- 
quencies were subsequently cancelled, making a net total of 681 
declarations of delinquency. 

In some instances individuals were declared delinquent more than 
once — the 681 declarations of delinquency represent 638 individuals. 
These 638 delinquent persons were 35.6 per cent of the 1,792 indi- 
viduals released during 1938. 

Declaration of delinquency may be due to a variety of reaons only 
some of which are for arrests for new crimes. Delinquencies fall 
into these classifications : arrest, absconding, other violations of 
parole. Only the first of these — arrests — ^may properly be considered 
as possibly of criminal nature. 

Of the 638 persons declared delinquent, 251 had such action taken 
because of arrest. This is 13.9 per cent of the 1,792 releases. The 
other reasons for delinquency — absconding and other violations of 
parole agreement — accounted for the remaining 387 delinquents. 

The different types of prisoners released in 1938 and still under 
supervision on December 31, 1942, showed the following decreases : 

Elmira — ^243 or 44.1 per cent 

Indeterminate sentence prison cases — 600 or 70.5 per cent 

Definite sentence prisoners — 347 or 89.0 per cent 

The status of these 1,792 prisoners released during 1938 is shown 
in the following table : 

Statistical Summary of 1,792 Persons Originally Releasel 
TO Supervision During 1938 

Indeterminate 


Sentences 

^ Definite 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Sentences 

Total 

Released to Original Supervision Dur- 





iNG 1938 

551 

851 

390 

1,792 

Discharged during 1938 * 


30 


41 

By maximum expiration of sentence 

8 

3 

By death 

1 

2 

3 

6 

By declaration of delinquency 

44 

69 

64 

177 

Total removed during 1938 

53 

101 

70 

224 

Re-released during 1938 after having been 





declared delinquent in 1938 




1 

1 

Number of individuals remaining in good 


750 

321 

1,669 

standing on January 1, 1939 

498 

Restored to supervision during 1939: 





By cancellation of delinquency 

2 

1 

1 

4 

By re-release 

4 


4 

8 

Total restored to supervision 

6 

1 

5 

12 

Total under supervision during all or part of 
1939 

504 

751 

326 

1,581 
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Discharged during 1939: 

By maximuin expiration of sentence 
By death 

By declaration of delinquency . . 
Total removed during 1939 


Indetebminate 

Sentences 


Definite 


Elmira 

Prisons 

Sentences 

Total 

14 

91 

50 

155 


2 

4 

6 

96 

84 

74 

254 

no 

177 

128 

415 


Re-released during 1939 after having been 
declared delinquent in 1939 1 

Number of individuals remaining in good 
standing on January 1, 1940 394 575 


1 

198 1,167 


Restored to supervision during 1940* 
By cancellation of delinquency 
By re-release , . 

Total restored to supervision — 


4 6 5 15 

8 5 4 17 


12 11 9 32 


Total under supervision during all or part of 

1940 406 580 


207 1,199 


Discharged during 1940 . 

By maximum expiration of sentence . . 3 121 

By death ^ • - - • 

By declaration of delinquency . . 70 67 


Total removed during 1940 ... 73 199 


Re-released during 1940 after having been 
declared deliquent in 1940 ..... 3 2 

Number of individuals remaimng in good 
standing on January 1, 1941 . . - 336 389 


Restored to supervision during 1941 * 

By cancellation of delinquency .... 1 8 

Byre-release 49 19 


Total restored to supervision 50 27 


73 

197 

3 

14 

29 

166 

105 

377 

i 

6 

103 

828 

2 

11 

8 

76 

10 

87 


Total under supervision during all or part of 
1941 . ... . 386 416 113 915 


Discharged during 1941 : 

By maximum expiration of sentence 37 94 

By death . 1 3 

By declaration of delinquency ... 37 29 


Total removed during 1941 75 126 


Re-released during 1941 after having been 

declared delinquent in 1941 ........ 2 

Number of individuals remaining in good 
standing on Janaury 1, 1942 313 290 


Restored to supervision during 1942: 

By cancellation of delinquency 2 3 

By re-release 46 28 


Total restored to supervision 48 31 


43 

174 


4 

13 

79 

56 

257 


2 

57 

660 

1 

6 

6 

80 

7 

86 
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Indeterminate 

Sentences 



Elmira 

■ Definite 

Prisons Sentences 

Total 

Total under supervision during all or part of 
1942 

361 

321 61 

746 

Discharged during 1942: 

By maximum expiration of sentence 

33 

56 12 

101 

By death 


2 . 

2 

Total discharged during 1942 ... 

33 

5S 12 

103 


Declared delinquent during 1942: 

Absconding — not apprehended 

Returned on original sentence to State 
prison, or Elmira Reformatory after 

having been arrested 4 

Returned on original sentence to State 

prison, or Elmira Reformatory after 

general violation of parole 6 

Returned on original sentence to State 

prison, or Elmira Reformatory after 

having absconded 4 

Returned to State prison, or Elmira Re- 
formatory with new sentence after con- 
viction of subsequent felony 1 

In custody awaiting trial 1 

In an institution not under the jurisdiction 
of Board of Parole 4 



Total declared delinquent during 1942. . 

20 

12 

9 

41 

Total removed from supervision during 1942. 

53 

70 

21 

144 

Number of individuals remaining in good 
standing on December 31, 1942 .... 

308 

251 

43 

602 


The following table brings together in summary form the experi- 
ences of the five years : 

Condensed Table fob Persons Released During 1938 


Released to Original Supervision Dur- 
ing 1938 


Removed from supervision by: 

Maximum expiration of sentence — never 

delinquent 

Maximum expiration of sentence — pre- 
viously delinquent 

Death — never delinquent 

Declaration of delinquency 


Total removed from supervision 


Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners Definite 

, ^ , Sentence 

Elmira Prisons Prisoners Total 


551 

851 

390 

1,792 

81 

368 

164 

613 

14 

24 

17 

55 

2 

20 

10 

32 

267 

261 

189 

717 

364 

673 

380 

1,417 
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Indeteeminatb 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

Definite 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

9 

24 


Restored to parole supervision by: 

Cancellation of delinquency 

Elmira 

9 

112 

Prisons 

18 

55 

Total 

36 

191 

Total restored to supervision 

121 

73 

33 

227 

Total Bemaihing Under Supervision 
ON December 31, 1942 

308 

251 

43 

602 


Number Removed from Supervision of the 1,792 Prisoners Released 

During 1938 

Removal from parole supervision may be final, either through the 
expiration of the maximum sentence or by death. The removal may 
be tentative or conditional as in the cases of those declared delin- 
quent by the Board of Parole. In the eases discharged by expiration 
of the TnapiTmuT) term, the sentences imposed upon the prisoners 
have been definitely terminated. In the eases of the individuals 
declared parole violators or delinquent by the Board of Parole the 
sentence is, according to the date the delinquency is declared, held 
in abeyance until prisoners are taken into custody by the Board 
of Parole. When delinquencies are cancelled, because further in- 
vestigation proves return to the institution inadvisable, the parolees 
are restored to parole status and their sentences continue. Hovrever, 
if the prisoners are returned to the institutions to be incarcerated 
for general parole violations, they may be required to serve the 
remainder of their sentences or may be re-released after a period of 
incarceration. The time owed on their sentences is from the date of 
the declaration of delinquency until the expiration of the maximum 
sentence. If men paroled from the prisons of the State are convicted 
of new felonies while on parole, it is mandatory for them to serve all 
of their sentences from the date of their release until the maximum 
expiration of sentence before beginning to serve their new sentence. 

Seven hundred, or 39.1 per cent, of the 1,792 persons placed under 
supervision during 1938 were finally removed from supervision by 
other than declaration of delinquency by the end of 1942. Prom the 
original 551 Elmira releases, those removed by maximum expiration 
of sentence or death numbered 97, or 17.4 per cent. 

For the 851 indeterminate sentence prison releases, the number 
removed by maximum expiration of sentence or death was 412, or 
48.4 per cent, and for the 390 commuted sentence prisone^rs the 
number so removed from supervision was 191, or 49.0 per cent. 

Number Removed from Supervision by Declarations of Delinquency 
of the 1,792 Releases During 1938 

During the period extending from the date of release during 1938 
to December 31, 1942, an average period of four and one-half years. 
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there were 717 declarations of delinquency. Among the 551 released 
from Elmira, there were 267 declarations of delinquency. Of the 
851 indeterminate sentence prisoners released, there were 261 
declarations of delinquency ; and of the 390 definite sentence pris- 
oners released, there were 189 declarations of delinquency. 

These 717 declarations of delinquency do not represent 717 indi- 
viduals, but the total number of delinquencies declared by the Board 
of Parole for the group released during 1938, merely representing 
the number of times such action was taken by the Board of Parole 
in the cases of 638 individuals. 

Included in the 717 declarations of delinquency are 36 instances 
in which the delinquencies were later cancelled. 

The number of different individuals who were delinquent during 
the period from their release in 1938 to December 31, 1942, is shown 
in the following table : 

Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners Definite 


Sentence 


Status 

Elmira 

Prisons 

Pmsonbbs 

Tota 1 

Total Declarations or Delinquency 

267 

261 

189 

717 

Delinquencies cancelled 

Subsequent delinquencies established after 

9 

18 

9 

36 

previous declarations of delinquency 

Number or Persons Declared De- 

20 

15 

8 

43 

linquent 

238 

228 

172 

638 


Reasons for the Original Declarations of Delinquency in the Cases 
of the 638 Individuals 

The tabulation below shows the reasons for declaration of delin- 
quency for the 638 persons declared delinquent between date of 
release in 1938 and the end of the year 1942. 

Reasons for the Original Declarations of Delinqubnct 
IN THE Cases of the 638 iNmvxDXTALs 

Inmtebminatb Sentence 

Pbisonebs Dbfxnxte 

' — * V Sentence 

Elmira PrisoBB Pbxsonibs Total 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Pwr 


Reason ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 

Arreot 110 46.2 80 35.1 61 35.5 261 89.3 

Absconding 63 2«.5 92 40.4 TO 40.7 226 35.3 

Other violations 66 27.3 66 24.6 41 23.8 162 26.4 


Total 238 100.0 228 100.0 172 100.0 638 100,0 


Status of Individuals Declared Delinquent 

Of the 638 persons (representing the 717 declarations of delin- 
quency by the Board), there were 546, or 85.6 per cent, returned to 
prison, while the remaining 92, or 14.4 per cent, were not returned. 
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Of the 546 who were returned to prison for violation of parole, 184 
were removed from parole jurisdiction while incarcerated for their 
violations, 181 by expiration of their maximum sentences, and three 
by death. 

One hundred forty-eight, or 23.2 per cent, of the 546 persons were 
again released from the institution and again placed under super- 
vision. Subsequent to their release, 37 were discharged from super- 
vision by reason of the expiration of their maximum terms, and 111 
were in good standing under supervision on December 31, 1942. 

The 92 violators who had not been returned to prison for violation 
of their parole consisted of two who died prior to their return ; 30 
who were confined on new sentences in institutions over which the 
Board of Parole does not have paroling jurisdiction, and against 
whom parole violation warrants had been filed ; 55 who were abscon- 
ders as yet unapprehended; 2 who died as absconders; and 3 who 
were in custody awaiting disposition of their cases by the Board of 
Parole 

Status on Dijcember 31, 1942 or the Individuals Declared 
DEL iNauENT Who Were Originally Released in 1938 

Indeterminate 


Sentences 





Definite 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Sentences 

Total 

Delinquencies declared: 





Original . . 

243 

242 

178 

663 

Second 

23 

19 

11 

53 

Third 

1 


■ 

1 

Total delinquencies declared 

267 

- 261 

189 

717 

Delinquencies cancelled: 





Original . . . .... 

5 

14 

6 

25 

Second 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Third 

1 



1 

Total delinquencies cancelled 

9 

18 

9 

36 

Effective delinquencies : 





Original 

238 

228 

172 

638 

Second 

20 

15 

8 

43 

Third 





Total effective delinquencies 

258 

243 

180 

681 

Number of persons declared delinquent: 





Once 

220 

223 

167 

610 

Twice 

22 

19 

11 

52 

Three times . . 

1 



1 

Total number of persons declared de- 





linquent 

243 

242 

178 

663 

Number of persons whose original delin- 





quencies were cancelled 

5 

14 

6 ’ 

25 

Number of different persons with effective 





d^iiiquencies. 

238 

228 

172 

638 
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Died while in institution as violator 

Died prior to return to institution 

Discharged by maximum expiration of sen- 
tence after re-release 

Discharged from institution by maximum ex- 
piration of sentence 

Confined in an institution over which Board 
of Parole has jurisdiction: 

Returned on original sentence 

Returned with new sentence 

Confined in an institution over which the 
Board of Parole has no parole jurisdiction 
(parole violation warrants lodged) . , . . 

Absconder — not located 

Died as absconder 

Disposition pending — not returned 

Re-released and in good standing on Dec- 
ember 31, 1942 


Total 


Indeterminate 



Sentences 






Definite 


Elmira 

Prisons 

Sentences 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

1 


1 

2 

12 

13 

12 

37 

30 

75 

76 

181 

56 

56 

34 

146 

33 

17 

18 

68 

13 

10 

7 

30 

11 

26 

18 

55 


2 


2 

’i 

2 


3 

80 

27 

4 

111 


238 228 172 638 


Action Taken Eelative to the 717 Declakations of Delin- 
quency Against 1,792 Prisoners Released to Original 
Supervision During 1938 


Indeteeminate 

Sentences 

^ ^ Definite 
Elmira Prisons Sentences Total 

Declared Delinquent Once 
Declared delinquent because of general 
violation of parole: 

Returned for such delinquencies 57 50 40 147 

Delinquency cancelled 2 2 


Total number of persons declared de- 
linquent once when delinquencies 
were due to general violation of 


parole 57 50 


Declared delinquent because of absconding: 

Returned as absconder after being ap- 
prehended 20 25 

Returned after arrest in which charge was 

dismissed 5 3 

Returned after serving sentence following 

conviction of misdemeanor 1 16 

Returned after receiving suspended sen- 
tence following conviction of misde- 
meanor . 2 

Returned after serving sentence in another 

jurisdiction following conviction of felony 3 2 

Returned with new sentence following con- 
viction of felony. , 5 6 

Returned to institution because of ab- 
sconding but died after return 1 ...... 

Not returned, but serving sentence in a 
local institution following conviction of 
misdemeanor 1 1 


42 149 


25 70 

1 9 

5 22 

1 3 

4 9 

7 18 

1 2 
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Indeteeminatb 

Sentehtcbs 


Not rettimed, due to incarceration in an 
institution in another jurisdiction follow- 
ing conviction of felony 

Not returned — died while absconder with- 
out being apprehended 

Not returned — absconder not appre- 
hended 

Not returned — died as absconder while 
serving sentence in another institution 
following conviction of misdemeanor . . 

Delinquency cancelled: 

Absconder — after being located 


Dlmira Prisons 

5 4 

2 

11 24 

1 

3 13 


Desinitb 

Sentences 


4 


17 


3 


Total number of persons declared de- 
linquent once when delinquencies 
were due to absconding 58 


Declared delinquent because of arrest: 
Arrested — charge dismissed, returned as 

violator 

Arrested — disposition pending, returned 

as violator 

Convicted of misdemeanor — returned as 

, violator after serving sentence 

Convicted of misdemeanor — returned as 
violator after receiving suspended sen- 
tence 

Convicted of misdemeanor — sentence de- 
ferred and returned 

Convicted of felony — served sentence in 
another jurisdiction — returned after 

serving sentence 

Convicted of felony — received sxispended 

sentence and returned 

Convicted of new felony, returned with 

new sentence 

Convicted of felony — sentence deferred 

and returned 

Convicted of misdemeanor — serving sen- 
tence in a local institution — not returned 
Convicted of felony — serving sentence in 

another jurisdiction, not returned 

Arrested — died before disposition of 

arrest 

Delinquency cancelled: 

Convicted of misdemeanor — served sen- 
tence in a local institution 

Arrested — acquitted * . . . 

Convicted of felony — served sentence in 
another jurisdiction 


11 


37 

9 

3 

5 

5 

28 


1 

4 


1 


1 


96 


14 

4 
24 

11 

1 

5 


13 


1 

3 


1 


68 


11 


17 

2 


2 

2 


17 


1 


3 

1 



Total number of persons declared de- 
linquent once whose delinquencies 

were due to arrests 105 77 57 


Grand total of all persons declared delinquent 
once 220 223 167 


Total 


13 

2 

52 

1 

19 


222 


36 

4 

78 

22 

4 

12 

7 

58 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 


239 

610 
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Declabeb Delinquent Twice 

First delinquency because of general violation 
of parole 


Second delinquency: 

Because of general violation of parole — 

returned as parole violator 

Because of absconding — returned after 

being apprehended 

Because of absconding — returned after 
serving sentence following conviction of 

misdemeanor 

Returned after serving sentence in a local 
institution following conviction for 

misdemeanor 

Arrested — charge dismissed 

Arrested — disposition pending 

Returned after receiving suspended sen- 
tence for conviction of misdemeanor 

Returned after sentence deferred following 
conviction of felony 

First delinquency because of absconding in 
which parolees were returned for abscond- 
ing 


Indeterminate 

Sentences 

« " Definite 

Elmira Prisons Sentences Total 


8 6 1 15 


3 1 16 

1 1 2 


1 1 


1 1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 


6 3 3 12 


Second delinquency: 

Because of general violation of parole — 

returned as parole violator 1 

Because of absconding — returned after 

being apprehended 2 2 

Because of absconding — returned after 
serving sentence in a local institution 

following conviction for misdemeanor. . . 1 

Returned after serving sentence in local 

institution for conviction of misdemeanor 1 

Convicted of felony and serving sentence in 

another jurisdiction 1 

Returned with new sentence after con- 
viction for new felony 

Delinquency cancelled: 

Convicted of misdemeanor and served 
sentence 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


First delinquency because of absconding — 
cancelled after being located 1 3 1 6 


Second delinquency: 

Because of absconding — cancelled after 

being located 1 1 

Because of absconding in which parolee 

was returned 1 1 

Because of conviction of felony and re- 
turned after serving sentence 1 1 

Absconder — not apprehended 1 1 

Because of absconding — returned after 
serving sentence following conviction 

for misdemeanor 1 1 


IsDM bO 
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Indeteeminam 

Sentences 


First delinquency because of absconding and 
returned after serving sentence following 
conviction of misdemeanor 

Elmira 

Prisons 

3 

Definite 

Sentences 

Second delinquency: 

Because of arrest — returned after serv- 
ing sentence following conviction for 

misdemeanor 

Because of absconding — not appre- 
hended .... • 

Returned as violator for general violation 


1 

1 

1 


First delinquency because of absconding and 
delinquency cancelled after serving sen- 
tence following conviction of misdemeanor. 



1 

Second delinquency: 

Returned after serving sentence follow- 
ing conviction of felony 



1 

First delinquency because of arrest — dis- 
position pending 

1 



Second delinquency because of conviction 
for felony in which sentence was deferred 

1 



First delinquency because of arrest in which 
charge was dismissed 

1 

1 

1 

Second delinquency. 

Returned as violator because of general 

violation.. . . 

Because of arrest — received a suspended 
sentence for conviction of felony 

1 

1 

1 

First delinquency because of arrest — re- 
turned after serving sentence for conviction 
of misdemeanor . . 

3 

2 

2 

Second delinquency: 

Because of absconding — not returned 

— not apprehended 

Because of arrest — returned after serv- 
ing sentence following conviction of 
misdemeanor 



1 

1 


Returned after receiving a suspended 


sentence for a felony conviction 1 ...... 

Returned after arrest in which charge 

was dismissed 1 

Returned as violator because of general 

violation ... 1 

Because of absconding — convicted of 
felony and serving sentence in another 

jurisdiction 1 

Because of absconding and returned 1 


First delinquency because of a felony con- 
viction and returned after serving sentence. 


1 
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Indeteeminatb 

Sentences 

' « Definite 

Elmira Prisons Sentences Total 

Second delinquency : 

Because of absconding and returned 1 ... 1 

First delinquency because of arrest — in 
which parolee received a suspended sen- 
tence following conviction of misdemeanor. 1 . . 1 2 

Second delinquency: 

Because of absconding — cancelled after 

being located 1 . . 1 

Because of arrest and returned after 
charge was dismissed 1 1 

First delinquency — returned after sentence 
was deferred following conviction for felony . 1 1 

Second delinquency: 

Because of arrest — disposition pending 1 . . . . 1 

First delinquency because of arrest — ac- 
quitted and cancelled . . - 1 1 

Second delinquency: 

Returned with new sentence following 
conviction of new felony 1 1 

Total of all persons declared delin- 
quent twice 22 19 11 62 

Declared Delinquent Three Times 
First delinquency because of absconding in 
whichparolee was returned for absconding. 1 1 

Second delinquency because of absconding 
and delinquency cancelled 1 1 

Third delinquency because of absconding 
and returned after serving sentence follow- 
ing conviction for misdemeanor 1 1 

Total of all persons declared delinquent three 
times 1 1 

Grand total of all persons declared delinquent 243 242 178 663 


Grand total of all declarations of delinquency. 267 261 


189 


717 
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RELEASES OF 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942 

Due to limitations of space it is planned to limit detailed statistical 
information to the group of released prisoners who have been under 
parole supervision for approximately five years and to compare 
annually the results with preceding groups who had been super- 
vised for the same period of time., However, summary tables will be 
included which will show the status at the close of the year of each 
group which has been released. 


Condensed Table for Persons Released During 1934 


Released to Oeioinal Supervision Dur- 
ing 1934 

Removed from supervision, by: 

Court order. . * 

Executive pardon . * . 

Maximum expiration — never delinquent 
Maximum expiration — previously delin- 
quent 

Died — never delinquent 

Died — previously delinquent 

Declaration of delinquency 


Total removed from supervision 


Restored to parole status by: 
Cancellation of delinquency . . , 
Reparole 

Total restored to supervision 


Total Remaining Under Supervision on 
December 31 , 1942 


Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Parolees Definite 

, ^ — N Sentence 

Elmira Prisons Prisoners Total 

749 1,489 838 3,076 


1 



. 1 

1 

1 .. 


2 

383 

715 

421 

1,519 

106 

147 

129 

382 

10 

40 

10 

60 

1 

4 

1 

6 

408 

649 

443 

1,500 

910 

1,556 

1,004 

3,470 

32 

45 

34 

111 

240 

240 

153 

633 

272 

285 

187 

744 

111 

218 

21 

350 
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Condensed Table for Persons Released During 1935 

Indete rminatb 
Sbntbn'cb 

Prisoners Definite 
<■ ^ * Sentence 


Released to Orioinal Supervision Dur- 

Elmira 

Prisons 

Prisoners 

Total 

ing 1935 

592 

1,087 

558 

2,237 


Removed from supervision by: 

Maximum expiration of sentence — never 


delinquent 

Maximum expiration of sentence — previ- 

319 

548 

249 

1,116 

ously delinquent 

36 

79 

53 

168 

Death. — never delinquent 

7 

35 

13 

55 

Declaration of delinquency 

290 

434 

324 

1,048 

Total removed from supervision 

652 

1,096 

639 

2,387 

Restored to parole supervision by: 




44 

Cancellation of delinquency 

13 

15 

16 

Reparole 

140 

135 

77 

352 

Total restored to supervision 

153 

150 

93 

396 

Total Remaining Under Supervision on 





December 31, 1942 

93 

141 

12 

246 


Condensed Table for Persons Released During 1936 

Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners Definite 
. * . Sentence 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Prisoners 

Total 

Released to Original Supervision Dur- 

ING 1936 

546 

1,060 

438 

2,044 

Removed from supervision by: 

Maximum expiration — never delinquent , 

297 

485 

187 

969 

Maximum expiration — previously delin- 

quent 

24 

49 

29 

102 

Died — never delinquent 

3 

22 

7 

32 

Died — previously delinquent 

256 

2 

3 

5 

Declaration of delinquency 

415 

244 

914 

Total removed from supervision 

579 

973 

470 

2,022 

Restored to supervision by: 

Cancellation of delinquency 

8 

16 

12 

36 

Reparole 

111 

122 

45 

278 

Total restored to supervision 

119 

138 

57 

314 

Total Remaining Under Supervision on 
Bucbmber 31, 1942 * 

86 

225 

25 

338 
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Condensed Table foe Pbesons Released During 1937 

Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Parolees Definite 
. * . Sentence 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Prisoners 

Total 

Ebleased to Original Supervision Due- 

ING 1937 

466 

869 

391 

1,726 

Removed from supervision by: 

Maximum expiration — never delinquent . 

204 

376 

185 

765 

Maximum expiration — previously delin- 

quent 

21 

30 

21 

72 

Transfer — previously delinquent 

1 



1 

Death — never delinquent 

10 

24 

7 

41 

Death — previously delinquent 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Declaration of delinquency 

227 

305 

187 

719 

Total removed from supervision 

464 

738 

401 

1,603 

Restored to supervision status by: 

Cancellation of delinquency 

9 

12 

12 

33 

Reparole 

100 

60 

33 

193 

Total restored to supervision 

109 

72 

46 

226 

Total Remaining Under Supervision on 

December 31, 1942 

111 

203 

35 

349 


Condensed Table for Persons Released During 1939 

Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners Definite 


Sentence 



Elmira 

Prisons 

Prisoners 

Total 

Released to Original Supervision Dur- 

ING 1939 

531 

891 

351 

1,773 

Removed from supervision by: 

Court order 


1 


1 

Maximum expiration of sentence — never 

delinquent 

73 

359 

152 

584 

Maximum expiration of sentence — previ- 

ously delinquent 

11 

8 

11 

30 

Death — never delinquent 

7 

11 

2 

20 

Declaration of delinquency 

235 

203 

165 

603 

Total removed from supervision 

326 

582 

330 

1,238 

Restored to parole supervision by: 

Cancellation of delinquency 

8 

7 

6 

21 

Reparole 

75 

36 

25 

136 

Total restored to supervision 

83 

42 

31 

156 

Total Remaining Under Supervision on 

December 31, 1942. 

288 

361 

52 

691 
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Condensed Table for Persons Released During 1940 


RsLEASBiy TO Original Supervision Dur- 
ing 1940 


Removed from supervision by: 
Maximum expiration of sentence - 

delinquent 

Maximum expiration of sentence - 

ously delinquent 

Death — never delinquent ... 
Declaration of delinquency 


- never 
“ previ- 


Total removed from supervision . , 

Restored to parole supervision by: 

Cancellation of delinquency 

Reparole 


Total restored to supervision . 


Total Remaining Under Supervision on 
December 31, 1942 


Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners 


Definite 


Elmira 

614 

Prisons 

1,088 

Prisoners 

236 

Total 

1,938 

37 

304 

43 

384 

2 

5 

3 

10 

6 

14 

1 

21 

231 

301 

119 

651 

276 

624 

166 

1,066 

9 

12 

5 

26 

52 

45 

16 

113 

61 

57 

21 

139 

^ 399 

521 

91 

1,011 


- Condensed Table for Persons Released During 1941 


Released to Original Supervision Dur- 
ing 1941 

Removed from supervision by: 

Maximum expiration of sentence — never 

delinquent 

Maximum expiration of sentence — previ- 
ously delinquent 

Death — never delinquent 

Declaration of delinquency 

Total removed from supervision 

Restored to parole supervision by: 

Cancellation of delinquency 

Reparole. 

Total restored to supervision 


Indeterminate 

Sentence 

Prisoners 


Elmira 

Prisons 

581 

1,443 

29 

233 

3 

1 

1 

11 

158 

312 

191 

557 

4 

8 

16 

15 

20 

23 

410 

909 


Definite 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

Total 

. 188 

2,212 

16 

278 


4 

2 

14 

62 

532 

80 

828 

2 

14 

3 

34 

5 

48 

113 

1,432 


Total Remaining Under Supervision on 
December 31, 1942 
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Statistical Summary op 2,702 Persons Originally Released 
on Parole During 1942 



iNDETERmNATE 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

Elmira Prisons 

Dejinits 

Sentence 

Prisoners 

Total 

Released to Obiginal Sttpebyision Dub- 
ING 1942 

587 

1,872 

243 

2,702 

Discharged during 1942: 

By TnflLviTYmm expiration of sentence 

11 

55 

2 

68 

6 

, By death 

2 

4 


Total discharged during 1942 

13 

59 

2 

74 

Declared delinquent during 1942: 

Absconded — not apprehended 

6 

32 

7 

45 

In custody — disposition pending 

4 

12 

3 

19 

Confined in an institution not under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Parole .... - 

5 

4 

1 

10 

Returned on original sentence to State 
prison or Elxnira Reformatory after hav- 
ing been arrested 

S 

11 

5 

24 

Returned on original sentence to State 
prison or Elmira Reformatory after 
absconding 

2 

14 

1 

17 

Returned on original sentence to State 
prison or Elmira Reformatory after 
general violation of parole 

11 

39 

15 

65 

Returned to State prison with new sentence 
after conviction of subsequent felony. . . 

7 

3 

2 

12 

Total declared delinquent during 1942. . 

43 

116 

34 

192 

Total removed from supervision by 
maximum expiration of sentence, 
death or delinquency during 1942 

56 

174 

36 

266 

Restored to parole supervision by re-parole . . 

1 

1 


2 

Total Number or Individuals Remaining 
IN Good Standing on Degembeb 31, 1942- 

532 

1,699 

207 

2,438 
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COMPARISON OF EXPERIENCES WITH RELEASES OF THE 

NINE YEARS 

On December 31, 1942, there were available the accumulated 
experiences of the releases of nine consecutive years — 1934, 1935, 
1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940', 1941 and 1942. The periods for which 
these groups were under observation differ by steps of one year; 
the 1934 releases having been under observation for eight and one- 
half years; the releases of 1935 for seven and one-half years; the 
releases of 1936 for six and one-half years; those of 1937 for five and 
one-half years; 1938 releases for four and one-half years; 1939 
releases for three and one-half years ; the releases of 1940 for two 
and one-half years ; the releases of 1941 for one and one-half years ; 
and the releases of 1942 for half a year. 

Percentage of Persons Placed Under Supervision Remaining 
AT THE End op Each Year 

Year of Release 


At end of year of release. 
At end of one calendar 
year following year of 

release 

At end of two calendar 
years following year of 

release 

At end of three calendar 
years following year of 

release 

At end of four calendar 
years following year of 

release 

At end of five calendar 
years following year of 

release 

At end of six calendar 
years following year of 

release 

At end of seven calendar 
years following year of 

release 

At end of eight calendar 
years f oEowing year of 
release 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

86 7 

85 3 

86 5 

81 8 

60.1 

59.6 

55.4 

60 0 

45.8 

41.3 

41 5 

45.4 

33.3 

32.5 

31.3 

33.1 

25.3 

24.4 

25.9 

27.7 

22.0 

20,3 

23.8 

20.2 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

87 6 

85.8 

87 0 

85.4 

65.1 

63.5 

64.6 

64.7 

46 3 

50.4 

52.2 


36.8 

39.0 


.... 

33.6 





18.8 18.0 16.4 
18,0 11.0 .... 
11.4 .... .... 


1942 

90.2 


The persons remaining under parole supervision are those who 
were released to original supervision during the year, minus all 
individuals removed hy expiration of sentence, by death, or through 
declarations of delinquency. To these figures are added the restora- 
tions to parole status by cancellation of delinquency and by the sub- 
sequent release of violators after they had been reincarcerated for a 
period of lime. 
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The largest mirnher of removals from supervision were those whose 
terms had expired, and those who were declared delinquent. These 
two groups are analyzed further in accordance with the develop- 
ments during each succeeding year following that of release. The 
percentages of the original releases who were removed from super- 
vision hy expiration of sentence are given here : 

Percentage of Persons Removed from Supervision 
BY Expiration of Maximum Sentences 


Year of Release 



1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

At end of year of release 

2 2 

3 3 

3 1 

2 0 

2 2 

2 9 

2 4 

2 4 

2 5 

At end of one calendar 
year following year of 
release 

13 9 

17 0 

15 8 

13 4 

10.9 

12 4 

11 3 

12.7 


At end of two calendar 
years following year of 
release 

25 5 

25.7 

25 7 

23 5 

21.9 

21.1 

20 3 



At end of three calendar 
years following year of 
release 

37.8 

33 6 

35 2 

33.5 

31 6 

34.6 




At end of four calendar 
years following year of 
release 

45.4 

41 6 

40 8 

40 0 

37 3 





At end of five calendar 
years following year of 
release 

48 2 

45 9 

43 3 

48 5 






At end of six calendar 
years following year of 
release . . ... . 

51.1 

49 2 

52 4 







At end of seven calendar 
years following year of 
release 

53.4 

57 4 








At end of eight calendar 
years following year of 
release 

61.8 



.... 





.... 


The delinquency ratios for all of the original releases to super- 
vision at the end of successive years, are given below : 

Percentage of Declarations of Delinquency to Total 
Original Releases to Parole Supervision 

Year op Release 



1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

At end of year of release. 

11 0 

11 6 

10 3 

15 9 

9 9 

11 2 

10 5 

12 1 

7.1 

At end of one calendar 
year following year of 
release 

27.7 

25.1 

29.4 

26.7 

24 1 

24.6 

25.3 

24.1 


At end of two calendar 
years following year of 
release 

35 1 

36 7 

36 0 

32.4 

33.2 

30,7 

33.6 



At end of three calendar 
years following year of 
release 

40.3 

41.3 

39.2 

37.6 

37.7 

34.0 




At end of four calendar 
years following year of 
release 

43.5 

43.3 

41.4 

39.9 

40.0 
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Year op Eelbase 

1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

At end of five calendar 
years following year of 

release 45 5 45.0 43.3 41 7 

At end of six calendar 
years following year of 

release. . . 47.2 45.9 44 7 

At end of seven calendar 
years following year of 

release. . . 48.0 46.8 

At end of eight calendar 
years following year of 

release , . ... 48 8 


For more detailed comparison, there is given below for each type 
of prisoner released to parole supervision, the percentage of 
declarations of delinquency: 


Percentage of Declarations of Delinquency to Total 
Original Releases to Parole Supervision for Each Type 
OF Prisoner Released 






Ybab 

OF Release 





1934 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

At end of year of release 

Elmira parolees . . 

8 1 

8.1 

8.2 

15.0 

8.0 

7.9 

10.8 

13.6 

7.3 

Indeterminate sentence parolees 

8 2 

8 6 

7.7 

12 6 

8 1 

7 4 

8.4 

10.8 

6.1 

Definite sentence prisoners .... 

. 18 4 

21 1 

19 2 

24 6 

16.4 

25 6 

19.5 

17,0 

14.0 


At end of one calendar year following 
year of release . 

Elmira parolees 25 2 21.8 25 8 2G.0 25.4 29.4 27.5 27.2 .... 

Indeterminate sentence parolees . . 23 2 20 5 25 1 21.9 18.0 16.2 21.0 21.6 .... 

Definite sentence prisoners . 37 8 37 5 44.1 38.4 35.4 38.2 39.4 33.0 .... 

At end of two calendar years follow- 
ing year of release : 

Elmira parolees . ... . . 3o o 35 0 34 . 1 31 . 8 38 1 38 . 8 37 .6 ... ... 

Indeterminate sentence parolees. 30 8 31 2 31.3 28.7 25 7 20.4 27.7 

Definite sentence prisoners 44 3 49.3 49.8 41.7 42.6 44.4 50.4 

At end of three calendar yeais follow- 
ing year of release 

Elmira parolees 40 1 40.4 38 6 42.5 44.8 44.3 

Indeterminate sentence parolees 35.8 35 1 34 2 32.3 29.3 22.8 

Definite sentence prisoners .. 48 7 54 3 51.8 43.5 46.2 47.0 . . . .... 

At end of four calendar years follow- 
ing year of release 

Elmira parolees 44 5 43,1 42.1 44.8 48.5 

Indeterminate sentence parolees , . 38.9 36.9 36 0 34.1 30.7 

Definite sentence prisoners .. . . 50.7 55.9 53.7 47.1 48 6 . . . .. . . .. 

At end of five calendar years follow- 
ing year of release 

Elmira parolees . ... 47 5 45.4 44 9 48.7 ... . 

Indeterminate sentence parolees . 41.2 38 3 38.1 35.1 

Definite sentence prisoners ... 51 4 57.7 53.9 47.8 , . . 

At end of six calendar years follow- 
ing year of release : 

Elmira parolees 51.7 47.3 46.7 

Indeterminate sentence parolees 42.3 39.2 39.2 ... ... .. 

Definite sentence prisoners . .. 51.9 67.6 55.7 

At end of seven calendar years follow- 
ing year of release: 

Elmira parolees 52.7 49.0 

Indeterminate sentence parolees . . 43.0 40.0 

Definite sentence prisoners 52.5 58.1 

At end of eight calendar years follow- 
ing year of release: 

Elmira parolees . 54.5 

Indeterminate sentence parolees. . 43.6 .. . 

Definite sentence prisoners 52.9 
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OPINIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

^^March 25, 1942 

'"This is to acknowledge receipt of yonr letter of Marcli 24th 
with relation to the above inmate. 

^ ‘ In reply thereto I have to advise you that at the time the Parole 
Board reparoled Lovaglia upon his Elmira sentence, it did so to 
allow him to commence service of the 35 to 70 year term under 
which Lovaglia had then been sentenced. The subsequent reversal 
by the Appellate Division erased the conviction and voided the 35 
to 70 year term. The Parole Board ^s action, therefore, was in effect 
voided by the subsequent action of the Appellate Division. 

‘ ^ Upon Lovaglia ’s being received in prison under the 9 to 10 year 
term, he is to be considered for all purposes as one so being received 
for the first time. No action taken prior to the reversal of his con- 
viction by the Appellate Division shall be deemed to be binding 
upon either the Parole Board, the Correction Department or Lova- 
glia. His new conviction should be treated as a new conviction for 
all purposes. The Correction Department should notify the Parole 
Board that he has been received in prison under the 9 to 10 year 
sentence and the Parole Board should meet to determine what por- 
tion, if any, of his Elmira time it shall charge him with. 

^^The time spent by Lovaglia in prison under the voided 35 to 
70 year sentence is being credited to him as jail time upon his new 
9 to 10 year term. 

There is no analogy between a case of this type and a case where 
the Parole Board has paroled an inmate in order to allow him to 
commence service of time in lieu of the payment of a fine. In the 
latter ease, the Parole Board acts knowing that the inmate may be 
released at any time upon his payment of the fine or the remaining 
portion thereof. The Parole Board also knows in such a case that 
the sentencing court may at any time before complete service of the 
fine time remit all or part of it without in any way diminishing the 
prisoner’s culpability in the commission of the crime. The subse- 
quent payment of a fine or a portion thereof by an inmate or the 
remittance of the fine, or a portion thereof, by the sentencing 
court does not in any way void that inmate’s original conviction 
and sentence. 

‘‘In the case of Lovaglia, however, or in any case where a convic- 
tion has been reversed, the reversal acts as a voidanee of all steps 
previously had in connection with the conviction and for all pur- 
poses the inmate is again cloaked with the presumption of innocence 
unless and until he is subsequently, upon a new trial, convicted.” 

September's, 1942 

''Your letter of August 15 requests my advice with respect to the 
duty of the Parole Board in connection with a number of antici- 
pated problems concerning New York State parolees inducted into 
the armed forces. These have to do with the obligations of the 
Board in the event that charges of the commission of criminal 
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offenses are made against parolees while they are under military 
jurisdiction. 

‘‘Persons such as parolees under the supervision of the Division 
of Parole, ‘being retained in the custody of any court of criminal 
jurisdiction or other civil authority ^ except those having been con- 
victed of certain enumerated heinous crimes, must be classified in 
Class 1-A by their local Selective Service Boards, if otherwise quali- 
fied, and such Boards must then apply for an order terminating or 
suspending such custody for the period of military service (Selec- 
tive Service Regulations 622.61). You have in your department 
memorandum of January 27, 1942, in accordance with this regula- 
tion, adopted a procedure whereby a parolee inducted under 
Selective Service is required to sign an acknowledgment of his 
supervision by the Division of Parole and of the necessity that he 
report upon termination of his military service, if prior to the 
expiration of his maximum sentence. A member of the Board then 
signs and acknowledges an order directing the suspension of active 
supervision during the parolee’s term of military service. 

“Such necessary suspension of direct supervision does not relieve 
the Board of carrying out its duties within such limitations as are 
imposed by military jurisdiction over the parolee. Certain basic 
considerations of the extent of such jurisdiction affect each of your 
specific inquiries. Tinder the Seventy-fourth Article of War (10 
U. S. C. 1546) persons subject to military law accused of a crime or 
offense committed within the United States or District of Columbia 
and punishable by the law of the land must be delivered over to the 
civil authorities on proper demand, ‘except in time of war’. The 
jurisdiction of military courts over persons in the military service 
does not exclude that of civil tribunals but is concurrent therewith. 
The exception in Article 74 does not prohibit delivering to civil 
authorities in time of war, but permits the Army to retain men in 
the military forces, if their services are required, and persons may 
not be taken from the Army by civil process without the consent of 
the military authorities (Coleman v. Tenn., 97 U. S. 509; United 
States V. Hirsch, 254 Fed. 109; People v. Denman, 179 Cal. 497, 
177Pac. 461). 

“Tour first question assumes that a parolee in the Army is to be 
tried by a military court for a felony or misdemeanor, and asks 
whether he should be formally declared delinquent, although you 
state that the Army authorities have advised that such action should 
not be taken since the man is entirely within military jurisdiction. 
Section 218 of the Correction Law requires that the Board of Parole 
declare a parolee delinquent whenever there is reasonable cause to 
believe that he has violated his parole, and such delinquency will 
determine the time which must then be served by the parole violator 
on the sentence from which he had been released. The declaration 
of delinquency merely fixes his obligation to the State and does not 
interfere with military jurisdiction over him in any way. Accord- 
ingly, the Board must carry out the duty imposed on it by Section 
218 where it believes that the terms of parole have been breached. 
As to the issuance of a warrant, the statute is likewise mandatory 
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(§216) blit cannot operate to compel the acceptance of sncli a war- 
rant or compliance therewith by the military anthorities who have 
paramount control over those within their jurisdiction. You state 
that the Army does not wish such warrants to be lodged, but that 
its cooperation has been such that custody of a parolee can be easily 
regained in the event of his discharge from the Army. Tinder such 
circumstances, you would appear to be powerless to have a warrant 
lodged with the Army authorities but you should give them notifi- 
cation of its issuance. 

‘^Your remaining questions concern the situation where an 
inducted parolee is to be tried upon a charge of felony or misde- 
meanor by a civil court. Your duty with respect to the declaration 
of delinquency, if reasonable ground exists, will be the same. More- 
over, since the inducted parolee will have been turned over to the 
civil authorities, you should also issue and lodge your warrant in 
the normal manner. This is of particular importance in the event 
of conviction of a felony within this State, for in such ease Section 
219 of the Correction Law requires that before commencing the 
sentence imposed thereon, the remaining portion of the sentence on 
which the person was released on parole must be served, and in case 
of conviction under the laws of another jurisdiction of an offense 
which would be a felony if committed here, such unexpired sentence 
must be served upon being returned to this State. Where the 
charges are dismissed in the civil court, however, you will have no 
authority to return a parolee even though he has been properly and 
necessarily declared delinquent, inasmuch as he would then appear 
to revert to Army jurisdiction, not having been discharged or 
released therefrom for all purposes but only for trial by a civil 
court on a specified charge of crime. In the absence of an absolute 
discharge or a release by the military authorities, you may not 
retake a parole violator in the armed forces for return to a New 
York correctional institution. 

‘^In answer to your last question, the retention in military service 
of a parolee, against whom charges have been dismissed by the civil 
courts, does not require cancellation of your declaration of delin- 
quency if it remains the determination of the Board that there has 
been a violation of parole. The liability to military service does not 
alter the basis for such declaration nor make it impossible to engage 
in conduct violative of the terms upon which a prisoner was 
released. The duty of the Board in this respect must be carried out 
since such declaration, as pointed out above, does not of itself impair 
the Army’s full authority over military personnel in any way/’ 

November 23, 1942 

‘‘This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of November 10th 
in which you ask my opinion with reference to the application of 
Section 281 of the Correction Law insofar as it relates to a person 
sentenced to the Elmira Eeformatory and thereafter transferred 
to a State prison. 

“A person sentenced to the Elmira Eeformatory may, under the 
provisions of Section 281 of the Correction Law, be absolutely dis- 
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charged by the Parole Board, if, in its judgment, there is a strong 
or reasonable probability that such prisoner will remain at liberty 
without violating the law and that his or her release is not incom- 
patible with the welfare of society. Your question relates to an* 
Elmira inmate who has been transferred to a State prison and you 
specifically ask whether such an inmate can be granted a discharge 
in the same manner as though he had continued to remain an 
Elmira inmate and had not been transferred to a State prison. 

'‘Section 293 of the Correction Law provides for the transfer of 
prisoners from the Elmira Reformatory to a State prison. That 
section provides, in part : 

< # # # ^ prisoner so transferred shall he confined in such 
prison as under an indeterminate sentence, commencing with 
his imprisonment in the reformatory with a minimum of one 
year and a maximum fixed by law for the crime of which the 
prisoner was convicted and sentenced j and may be released on 
parole or absolutely discharged as are other prisoners confined 
under an indeterminate sentence. Such prisoner may be 
returned at any time to the reformatory in the discretion of 
such commissioner.’ (Italics mine) 

"It is my opinion, therefore, that by virtue of the provisions of 
Section 293 of the Correction Law, an Elmira inmate who has been 
transferred to a State prison shall be regarded for parole and dis- 
charge purposes as one who is entitled to the benefits of parole and 
discharge accorded all Elmira inmates.” 

‘‘November 23, 1942 

"This is in reply to your letter of November 12 wherein you refer 
to my opinion to your Board of September 28, 1942, and, with refer- 
ence to one of the problems discussed therein, inquire whether it is 
mandatory that you notify the military authorities of the issuance 
of a warrant against a parole violator in the armed forces or 
whether you may simply advise them that he will be under your 
jurisdiction upon bis discharge from military service and request 
that you be given notification in advance thereof. The latter course 
would be in deference to the Army’s policy and in reliance upon its 
excellent cooperation heretofore, from which it appears there would 
be no difficulty in gaining custody of a parolee upon Ms discharge. 

"It was not held in the prior opinion that notice to the Army 
authorities of the issuance of a warrant was a mandatory require- 
ment of the statute as in the ease of the declaration of delinquency 
and issuance of the warrant. These latter can both he carried out 
without interference with the Army’s plenary jurisdiction over its 
personnel in time of war. Within this limitation,' however, it is, of 
course, incumbent upon you to have the warrant executed, but the 
prior opinion merelyintended to indicate the direction of your duty 
in this respect and not an absolute requirement thereof. The pro- 
cedure suggested does not appear to be beyond the administrative 
authority of the Board to adopt.” 
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IMPORTANT COURT DECISIONS AFFECTING PAROLE 

We will, in each Annual Report beginning with 1942, publish 
court decisions affecting parole in some important manner. These 
will be printed in the Annual Report for the year in which the final 
court action was taken. It is felt such a record will complement 
opinions of the Department of Law, the two together constituting 
up-to-date competent legal opinion concerning parole administra- 
tion or law, as arrived at by properly authorized bodies.. 

Court of Appeals 

The People of the State of New York ex reL Angelo Natoli, 
Respondent y v. NeilD. Lewis as Sheriff of Chenango County, Appel- 
lant, and the People of the State of New York, Appellant, 
Decided March 5, 1942. 

^‘Appeal from an order of the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the third judicial department, entered July 7, 1941 which 
reversed, on the law and the facts, an order of the Court at Special 
Term (McNaught, J.) held in and for the county of Tompkins, 
dismissing a writ of habeas corpus and remanding the relator to the 
custody of the Sheriff of Chenango county. The Appellate Division 
sustained the writ and directed the discharge of the relator. 

‘‘Appeal, also, from an order of the same Appellate Division, 
entered March 5, 1941, which granted a motion by the relator for 
an order fixing bail for the relator pending determination by the 
Appellate Division of fhe foregoing appeal from the order of the 
Special Term dismissing the writ of habeas corpus. 

“John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney-General (Henry Epstein, 
Everett D. Mereness and Patrick H. Clune of counsel), for 
appellants. 

“William J. Gordon for respondent. 

“Conway, J. On the face of the facts disclosed by this proceed- 
ing, the applicable rules of law seem potentially harsh but are, 
nevertheless, so clear that they must be followed. The facts are 
these: In May of 1932 the relator was convicted of the crime of 
burglary in the third degree and was sentenced to Elmira Reforma- 
tory. The maximum term of imprisonment possible under that con- 
viction was ten years. He was paroled in December, 1933, and 
continued to be on parole until August, 1940, when he was arrested, 
and subsequently indicted, for the crime of robbery in the first 
degree. Three months later a jury in the County Court of Che- 
nango County rendered a ver^dict of not guilty upon his trial on 
the indictment. 

,“In the meantime, and on the day following relator’s arrest, a 
warrant was issued for his retaking as a paroled prisoner by a 
member of the Board of Parole and was delivered to the Sheriff of 
Chenango county. 

“The warrant recited that the member of the Board of Parole 
had ‘reasonable cause to believe that Angelo NatoH, a prisoner of 
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the State of New York^ conditionally paroled from Elmira Reforma- 
tory and now in the legal custody of the Warden or Superintendent 
thereof, has violated his parole and has lapsed or is prohahly about 
to lapse, into criminal ways or company ^ and ordered that the 
prisoner be retaken and returned to Elmira Reformatory and into 
the actual custody of the warden or superintendent. 

'^The warrant was issued under the following circumstances: 
The Chief of Police of Norwich, N. Y., telephoned an employee of 
the Parole Board in Binghamton, N. Y., and told him that the 
relator was being held on an information charging robbery in the 
first degree. The employee telephoned that fact to a member of 
the Board of Parole in Buffalo, N, Y., who signed and issued the 
warrant 

After the acquittal of relator, the present proceeding was insti- 
tuted to obtain his release. No formal return to the writ was fiLLed, 
the facts being undisputed, and the matter was heard summarily by 
consent upon those undisputed facts. The question presented to us 
involves the question of the power of the member of the Parole 
Board to issue the warrant. 

'‘It was issued pursuant to the provisions of Correction Law 
(Cons. Laws, eh. 43), and section 216, which is mentioned therein. 
That section reads as follows : 

'Violation of parole. If the parole officer having chpge of a 
paroled prisoner shall have reasonable cause to believe that 
such prisoner has lapsed, or is probably about to lapse, into 
criminal ways or company, or has violated the conditions of his 
parole in an important respect, such parole officer shall report 
such fact to a member of the board of parole who thereupon 
shall issue a warrant for the retaking of such prisoner and Ms 
return to the designated prison or the Elmira Reformatory.’ 

"Clearly the arrest or indictment of a paroled prisoner may con- 
stitute reasonable cause in the mind of a parole officer having charge 
of a paroled prisoner that he has lapsed or is probably about to lapse 
into criminal ways or company and if such attitude of mind causes 
him to report such belief to a member of the Board of Parole there 
is no discretion vested in the latter by the statute but he must issue 
a warrant for the retaking of the prisoner. Certainly the average 
man would say that arrest upon such a serious charge as robbery in 
the first degree demonstrated reasonable cause. Jurisdiction once 
obtained cannot be lost by reason of a subsequent finding of a jury 
that guilt of the crime charged had not been established beyond a 
reasonable doubt. We cannot go behind the parole warrant, in 
considering this question of power, to determine whether the arrest 
on that charge should have constituted reasonable cause in the 
mind of the parole officer. 

"To appreciate the reason for the statntory provisions it must 
be borne in mind that the relator was a prisoner from the date of 
his conviction until the date of his arrest in 1940 for robbery. He 
was always in the legal custody of the superintendent of Elmira 
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Reformatory. (Correction Law, § 213) True it is that he was 
not always within the institution walls, for during his parole he was 
permitted to go abroad. Neyertheless he was always in constructive 
custody subject to be retaken and returned to actual custody. 
(People ex rel. Cicere v. Jennings, 250 N. Y. 239) He was panoplied 
with a presumption of innocence as to the robbery charge but not 
as to the burglary charge for which he had been convicted and upon 
which his sentence had not expired. 

^^We conclude, therefore, that the power to issue the warrant 
existed and that as a prisoner the relator might be returned on that 
warrant to the actual custody of the superintendent of Elmira 
Reformatory subject to the consideration of his case by a parole 
court as provided in Correction Law, section 218. That does not 
constitute a second jeopardy for the crime of robbery. The confine- 
ment is on the sentence for burglary. We must assume that the 
parole court will act promptly and justly upon the facts presented. 

''The writ is dismissed and the relator remanded to the Sheriff 
of Chenango County. 

"The order of the Appellate Division sustaining the writ of 
habeas corpus should be reversed and the order of Special Term dis- 
missing such writ and remanding the relator to custody affirmed. 

"The appeal from the order of the Appellate Division fixing bail 
should be dismissed. 

"Lehman, Ch. J., Loughran, Finch, Eippey, Lewis and 
Desmond, JJ., concur. 

' ' Ordered accordingly. ’ ’ 

Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Judicial Department 

In the Matter of the Application of Clifford B. Canfield, Respond- 
ent, V. Vernon A. Morhous, as Warden, John Coughlin, as Principal 
Keeper, Royal E. La Orange, MM., as Physician, and Kenneth M. 
Baker, as Assistant Superintendent of Industries, all at Great 
Great Meadow Prison, Comstock, New York, Appellants. Decided 
November 11, 1942. 

"Order reversed on the law and facts and petition dismissed 
without costs. 

"Opinion by Foster, J. 

"Crapser, Bliss and Schenck, J. J., concur. 

"Hill, P. J., concurs in the result. 


"Appeal from order which directed appellants to meet and make 
a report of reduction in time to he served by respondent as an 
inmate of Great Meadow Prison. 


"John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of the State of New 
York (Everett D. Mereness and Bernard L. Alderman, Assistant 
Attorneys-General, of Counsel), 0. and P. 0. Address, the Capitol, 
Albany, N. Y. 

"Clifford R. Canfield, Petitioner in Person, Great Meadow 
Prison, Comstock, N. Y. 
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Opinion for Reversal 

‘‘Foster, J, The appellants, constituting the Prison Board of 
Great Meadow Prison, appeal from an order which, among other 
things, directs them to meet and make a report of reduction in time 
to be served by respondent as an inmate of Great Meadow Prison 
for good conduct and efficient performance of duties. 

“Eespondent’s petition is contradicted in many particulars, and 
so are many of the allegations in appellants ’ answer. No testimony 
was taken, but these facts appear to be undisputed. On May 3, 
1935, respondent was convicted in the Albany County Court of 
juvenile delinquency for the commission of burglary in the third 
degree. He was then sixteen years of age, and was sentenced for ah 
indefinite period to the State Vocational Institution at Coxsackie, 
New York, where he remained until September 2, 1936, when he 
was paroled. At the time of his conviction the maximum punish- 
ment for burglary in the third degree was imprisonment for ten 
years, 

“It is alleged in the answer to the petition, but denied by 
respondent, that he was declared a delinquent or parole violator on 
November 1, 1936, and then owed eight years, three months and 
twenty-five days on his indefinite sentence to the Vocational Institu- 
tion. There is no proof of this allegation in the record except the 
order of transfer by the Commissioner of Correction. 

“On March 2, 1937, he was again convicted of a felony in the 
Albany County Court, that of attempted burglary, third degree, as 
a second offender, and sentenced to Clinton State Prison for a 
period of not less than five or more than ten years. After he was 
taken to Clinton Prison, and on February 7, 1938, nearly a year 
later, the Commissioner of Correction made an order directing his 
transfer from Coxsackie to Clinton Prison, although he was then 
confined in the latter place, and attached to this order was a state- 
ment to the effect that respondent was a parole violator and owed 
eight years, five months and twenty-five days delinquent time. On 
March 12, 1940, the Parole Board allowed respondent to commence 
the service of his second sentence and he entered into an agreement 
with the Parole Board to that effect. The Board's order is not in 
the record but there seems to be no dispute over the fact that it so 
acted. In effect then respondent was charged with and compelled 
to serve a little over three years of his Coxsackie sentence in 
Clinton Prison. 

“Eespondent's chief argument is that the Parole Board had no 
jurisdiction over him in so far as the sentence to Coxsackie was 
concerned, and that with relation to such sentence he was solely 
under the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of that institution. 
Under Article 13-A, Section 338 of the Correction Law, the Com- 
missioner of Correction is empowered to adopt such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary, not inconsistent with the law, to 
provide for the parole and discharge of persons legally committed 
to a vocational institution. This provision has been in the Statute 
(formerly Section 339, Chapter 528, Laws of 1932) 'ever since a 
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vocational institution was created. The power thus given to the 
Commissioner is very broad, and we see no reason win- he may not 
use the agency of the Parole Board to regulate the parole and dis- 
charge of prisoners from Coxsackie. We must assume that he has 
done so in dealing with appellant, and has acted within the broad 
statutory scope of his powers and duties. We must also assume 
that the Commissioner had sufficient reason to direct a transfer 
from Coxsackie to Clinton Prison since respondent had been eoii- 
vieted of a second felony The fact that he was not pliysically at 
Coxsackie at the time the order of transfer was made does nof 
affect its validity. (People ex rel Coppola v Brophv, Warden, 
etc., 254 A. D. 641 ; aff hi 280 N. Y 778). 

^^The order should be reversed and the petitioner dismissed 
without costs. ' ’ 
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Appropriations Granted the Division of Parole by the Legislature 
(Chapter 90, Laws of 1942, Part I) 


Personal Seivice . . 


Maintenance and operation 


Traveling expense 

$57,350.00 

General expense . 

8,040.00 

Printing and advertising 

5,000 00 

Communication ... 

12,000.00 

Fuel, light, power and water 

Household, laundry and refrigerating supplies 

25 00 

and expense 

250.00 

Special supplies and expense 

1,250 00 

Rentals 

3,600.00 

Equipment-replacements . 

1,550 00 

Equipm ent -additi ona 1 

1,905.00 


Grand total 


$533,820.00 

90,970.00 


$624,790 00 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


On InDjETERMINAMI SBNtBNCES 

Definite 

Elmira Prisons Sentences Total 



Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

Number under supervision on. January 1, 









1942: 









Active supervision 

3,099 

97 3 

4,234 

81 9 

579 

86 7 

7,912 

87 7 

Deportation cases 

48 

1 5 

291 

5 6 

39 

5 8 

378 

4 2 

Warrant cases 

24 

0 7 

60 

1 2 

36 

5 4 

120 

1 3 

Repatriation cases 

16 

0 5 

81 

1 6 

3 

0 5 

99 

1.1 

Servmg new or additional sentences 



503 

9.7 

11 

1 6 

514 

5.7 

Total number under supervision on 









January 1, 1942 .... 

3,186 

100 0 

5,169 

100 0 

668 

100 0 

9,023 

100.0 

Released during 1942 to active supervision 









On onginal release . 

587 

68 5 

1,872 

87 3 

243 

79 2 

2,702 

81.7 

On re-release (jfirst) . 

220 

25 7 

230 

10 7 

54 

17 6 

604 

15.2 

On re-release (second) 

45 

5 2 

39 

1 8 

9 

2 9 

93 

2.8 

On re-release (third) 

4 

0 5 

3 

0 1 

1 

0 3 

8 

0.2 

On re-release (fourth) . . . . 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 1 



2 

0.1 

Total released to active supervision 

857 

100 0 

2,145 

100 0 

307 

100 0 

3,309 

100 0 

Released during 1942 for deportation- 









On original release 

1 

100 0 

31 

100 0 

10 

90 9 

42 

97 7 

On re-release . . .... ... 





1 

9 1 

1 

2 3 

Total released for deportation 

1 

100 0 

31 

100 0 

11 

100.0 

43 

100 0 

Released during 1942 to meet warrant 









On original release 

46 

82.1 

134 

95 7 

13 

100.0 

193 

92 3 

On re-release . 

10 

17 9 

6 

4 3 



16 

7 7 

Total released to meet warrants 

56 

100 0 

140 

100 0 

13 

100.0 

209 

100 0 

Released during 1942 for repatriation. 




-i* 





On original release 



2 




2 


Permitted during 1942 to start serving 









new or additional sentences 



93 


2 


95 


Hestored to supervision status through 









cancellation of delinquency* 









Active supervision 

36 

92 3 

43 

97 7 

16 

100 0 

96 

96.0 

Deportation cases 

2 

5.1 

1 

2.3 



3 

3 0 

Repatriation cases 

1 

2 6 





1 

1 0 

Total restored to supervision status 

39 

100 0 

44 

100 0 

16 

100 0 

99 

100 0 

Total of all persons under jurisdiction for 









all or part of 1942. 









Active supervision 

3,992 

96.4 

6,422 

81,3 

902 

88 7 

11,316 

88.5 

Deportaton cases 

51 

1.2 

323 

4.2 

50 

4 9 

424 

3.3 

Warrant cases 

80 

2 0 

200 

2 6 

49 

4 8 

329 

2.6 

Repatriation cases . . 

16 

0 4 

83 

1 1 

3 

0 3 

102 

0.8 

Serving new or additional sentences 



596 

7.8 

13 

1 3 

609 

4.8 

Grand Total . 

4,139 

100.0 

7,624 

100 0 

1,017 

100.0 

12,780 

100.0 

Discharged during 1942 by expiration of 









maximum term 









Active supervision. . , .... 

1,144 

99.3 

873 

84.4 

124 

81.1 

2,141 

91 5 

Deportation eases. . 

6 

0 5 

56 

5.3 

13 

8 5 

74 

3 2 

Warrant cases 

1 

0.1 

6 

0 6 

12 

7.8 

19 

0 8 

Repatriation cases 

1 

0.1 

9 

0 9 

2 

1 3 

12 

0 5 

Serving new or additional sentences . 



91 

8 8 

2 

1.3 

93 

4.0 

Total discharged by maximum ex- 









piration 

1,152 

100 0 

1,034 

100 0 

153 

100.0 

2,339 

100.0 

Discharged duriujj 1942 by death: 









Active supervision 

9 

100.0 

36 

97 3 



45 

97.8 

Deportation cases 



1 

2.7 




1 

2.2 

Total discharged by death 

9 

100.0 

37 

100 0 




46 

100.0 

Removed during 1042 by declaration of 









ddiinquenojr: 









Active supervision 

298 

99.4 

469 

99.4 

136 

98.6 

903 

99.3 

Dfiportation OAfles 



3 

0,6 



3 

0.3 

Warrant cases 

1 

0.3 



2 

’*i'4 

3 

0.3 

Repatiiation oases 

1 

0.3 





1 

0.1 
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Annual Eepobt of Division of Pabole 


Statistical Summaky — (Concluded) 


Ok Indbtbbminatii Sentences 
Elmira Prisons 


Definite 

Sentences 


Total 


Total removed by declaration of 
delmquency 

Grand total discharged or removed 
from supervision . 

Number under jurisdiction on December 
31, 1942.=*' 

Active supervision . . 

Deportation cases 
Warrant cases . . . 

Repatmtion cases 

Serving new or additional sentences 

Grand Total ... 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

cent 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

300 

100 0 

472 

100 0 

138 

100 0 

910 

100 0 

1,461 


1,543 


291 


3,295 



2,580 

96.3 

5,179 

85.2 

662 

91 2 

8,421 

88 8 

45 

1 7 

254 

4.2 

28 

3 9 

327 

3.5 

39 

1 5 

71 

1.1 

24 

3 3 

134 

1.4 

14 

0 5 

72 

1 2 

1 

0.1 

87 

0 9 


. .. 

505 

8 3 

11 

1.5 

516 

5.4 

2,678 

100 0 

6,081 

100 0 

726 

100.0 

9,485 

100.0 


* As a result of transfers between different types of cases (active, deportation, warrant and repatriation) adjust- 
ments have been made in the number of parolees under each type of supervision on December 31, 1942. 

Active supervision received . . ... 194 from the other types 

Deportation cases lost ... 19 to the other types 

Warrant cases lost . . ... 173 to the other types 

Repatriation cases lost . ... 2 to the other types 


Number of Persons Placed Under Supervision by Years, 
FROM THE State Prisons and Elmira Reformatory — Original 
Paroles and Reparoles 


Yeae Ending 

June 30, 1919 

June 30, 1920 .... 

June 30, 1921 

June 30, 1922 

June 30, 1923 

June 30, 1924 

June 30, 1925 

June 30, 1926 

June 30, 1927 

June 30, 1928 

June 30, 1929 

June 30, 1930 

July 1, 1930 to December 31, 1930 

December 31, 1931 

December 31, 1932 ... 

December 31, 1933 

December 31, 1934 

December 31, 1935 . . 

December 31, 1936 

December 31, 1937 

December 31, 1938. , . . 

December 31, 1939 

December 31, 1940 

December 31, 1941 

December 31, 1942 


Pbisons 


Definite 


Inde- 

or com- 

Elmira 


terminate 

muted 

Re- 


sentences 

sentences* 

formatory 

Total 

957 


725 

1,682 

1,011 


762 

1,773 

861 


780 

1,641 

929 

523 

749 

2,201 

1,090 

646 

901 

2,637 

1,078 

652 

523 

2,253 

1,064 

637 

453 

2,154 

1,172 

670 

724 

2,566 

1,132 

708 

772 

2,612 

1,077 

658 

796 

2,531 

1,032 

520 

515 

2,067 

1,373 

460 

593 

2,426 

505 

202 

424 

1,131 

1,346 

435 

1,065 

2,846 

1,312 

‘ 471 

1,097 

2,880 

1,509 

392 

770 

2,671 

1,819 

965 

910 

3,694 

1,350 

684 

726 

2,760 

1,389 

589 

696 

2,674 

1,257 

577 

632 

2,466 

1,139 

501 

737 

2,377 

1,123 

443 

695 

2,261 

1,379 

306 

779 

2,464 

1,808 

270 

807 

2,885 

2,318 

331 

914 

3,563 


* The Board of Parole, in the cases of definite or commuted sentence prisoners, 
bas DO authority to grant or withhold release. When these prisoners agree in writing 
to accept supervision for the period of time for which their sentences have been reduced 
through the operation of “good time'' laws, they must be released. 
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Prisoneks Released From the State Prisons and Elmira Re- 
formatory During 1942 and Placed Under the Jurisdiction 


OF THE Division of Pakole, 
Assigned Supervision 

BY Institutions and by 

Inde- 

Districts 

Institutions 

terminate 

Definite 

Total 

Attica 

414 

77 

491 

Auburn 

293 

75 

368 

Clinton 

337 

88 

425 

Great Meadow . 

377 

48 

425 

Sing Sing 

588 

34 

622 

State Prison for Women 

69 


69 

WaUkill 

223 

9 

232 

Woodbourne . 

16 . 


16 

Herkimer County Jail, 

. , 1 


1 

Elmira 

914 



914 


Total 

.. . 3,232 

331 

3,663 

Districts 

Albany, ... 

262 

35 

297 

Buffalo ... 

553 

86 

639 

New York . ... 

1,900 

164 

2,064 

Out of State .... 

. . 287 

22 

309 

Deported . . 

32 

11 

43 

Warrant 

196 

13 

209 

Repatriation 

. ... 2 .. 


2 

Total . . . 

^3,232 

331 

3,563 


Releases by Months of Inmates of the State Prisons and the 
Elmira Reformatory During 1942 

indeterminate sentence prisoners 


Month 

HerMmer 

County 

Jail* 

Attica Auburn 

Clinton 

Great 

Meadow 

Sing 

Sing 

State 

Prison 

for 

Women 

Wall- 

&ill 

Wood- 

bourne 

Elmira 

Total 

January 


23 

13 

24 

18 

21 

1 

15 

1 

43 

169 

February 


25 

21 

25 

26 

48 

7 

16 

1 

51 

220 

March 

1 

27 

14 

9 

5 

29 

7 

12 

4 

68 

176 

Apnl . . . 
May 


26 

21 

25 

25 

39 

3 

19 

1 

71 

230 


64 

25 

33 

34 

36 

1 

22 

2 

106 

323 

June 


20 

19 

22 

38 

53 

7 

24 

1 

89 

273 

July 


69 

19 

28 

35 

61 

7 

23 


47 

269 

August . . . . 


16 

10 

16 

14 

20 

3 

14 


81 

173 

September. . 


33 

30 

28 

37 

49 

6 

26 

3 

74 

286 

October . . 


37 

37 

28 

38 

46 

11 

10 

X 

152 

360 

November.. . 


31 

28 

31 

35 

50 

4 

20 

1 

65 

265 

December. . . 


53 

56 

69 

72 

146 

12 

22 

1 

67 

498 

Total. . 

1 

414 

293 

337 

377 

588 

69 

223 

18 

914 

3,232 


♦ Released by Governor’s commutation on condition lie be under superviaon for the unexpired balance of his 
term. The Board of Parole has no parolmg jurisdiction over this institution. 
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Releases bt Months of Inmates op the State Prisons During 


Month 

1942 

definite or commuted 

Great 

Attica Auburn Clinton Meadow 

SENTENCE PRISONERS 

State 

Prison 

Sing for Wall- Wood- 

Sing Women kill bourne 

Total 

January. . , 

4 

8 

6 

3 

4 

1 

26 

February 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

15 

March. . 

G 

5 

3 

6 

1 

1 

22 

April. , , 

4 

8 

8 

4 

3 

2 

29 

May . 

6 

7 

13 

4 

5 

1 

36 

June. . 

8 

7 

11 

2 


1 

29 

July 

13 

6 

6 

7 

1 

1 . 

34 

August 

6 

5 

8 

3 

0 


27 

September . 

4 

7 

6 

5 

3 . . 


25 

October 

9 

5 

9 

7 

3 , . 


33 

November. 

7 

10 

3 

4 



24 

December . . 

7 

4 

12 

2 

6 


31 

Total 

77 

75 

88 

4$ 

34 . 

9 

331 
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Crimes for Which Definite Sentences Were Imposed on Persons Released During 1942 from the 

State Prisons 
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331 100 0 
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Length ‘ of' In-stitutionaxi Treatment .oe Definite' or Committed 
Sentence Prisoners Released Ditring 1942 







State 

Prison' 

Wall- 

Wood- 






Great 

Sing for 

Per 


Attica Auburn 

Clinton Meadow 

Sing Women 

Mil 

bourne Total 

cent 

Less than 1 year 









1 year but less than 1} y years 
U /2 years but less than 2 years. 



1 




1 

0 3 

*0 3 

2 years but less than 2} ^ yeais 
21^2 yeans but less than 3 years 


1 





1 

I’s 

3 years but less than 4 years 

3 


'l 


'l 

1 

*6 

4 years but 1ps« than 5 years 



2 


2 


4 

1 2 

5 years but less ^han 0 years 

1 

1 


2 

1 


5 

1.5 

6 years but less than 7 years 

42 

26 

23 

22 

14 

4 

131 

39 6 

7 years but less than 8 years 

S 

10 

15 

2 

4 

2 

41 

12 4 

8 years but less than 9 years 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

19 

6 7 

9 years and ove’’ 

19 

33 

42 

19 

9 

1 

, 123 

37 2 

Total 

77 

75 

SS 

48 

34 

9 

331 

100 0 


Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 — Period of 
Completed Parole (From Date of Parole to Date of 
Declaration of Delinquency) by Institution From Which 
Released 

INDETERMINATE SENTENCE PRISONERS 


State 

Prison 






Great 

Smg 

for 

Wall- 

Wood- 

Total 

Period op Completed Parole 

Attica 

Auburn 

Clinton Meadow 

Smg 

Women 

Mil 

bourne Elmira 

Less than 3 months 

39 

18 

22 

15 

22 

6 

5 

50 

177 

3 months and less than 6 months 

24 

11 

8 

17 

15 


5 

47 

127 

6 months and less than 9 months 

11 

9 

11 

7 

16 

3 

4 

. . 29 

90 

9 months and less than 1 year 

9 

4 

7 

7 

7 

1 

4 

... 22 

61 

1 year and less than 1 L> years 

IS 

6 

7 

8 

17 

2 

7 

. . 49 

114 

114 years and less than 2 years. 

.6 

2 

7 

8 

5 

1 

6 

. . 33 

68 

2 years and less than 23/2 years 

7 

1 

3 

3 

9 


1 

26 

SO 

2% years and less than 3 years.. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

' 1 

1 

10 

22 

3 years ana less than 4 years 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 


1 

.... 19 

27 

4 years and less than 5 years 

2 


1 


1 


1 

6 

11 

6 years and over 

1 

2 


6 

3 


4 

. 9 

25 

Total 

119 

57 

68 

75 

100 

14 

39 

. 300 

772 


Definite Sentence Pkisonees Declared 'Delinquent During 
1942 — Period of Completed Parole (Prom Date of Parole 
TO Date of Declaration of Delinquency) by Institution 
From Which Released 


Pbrioi) op Completed Parole 
Less than 3 months 
3 months and less than 6 months 
6 months and less than 9 months,' 
9 months and less than 1 year 
1 year and less than 1}-^ years . 
IH years and less than 2 years 
% years and less than 2H years 
2}i years and less than 3 years 

3 years and less than 4 years 

4 years and less than 5 years 

5 years and over 


Great 

Attica Auburn Clinton Meadow 
6 11 10 8 
5 4 5 

4 6 6 4 

2 3 15 

3 3 2 2 

2 1 , . 4 



Total 27^ . 38 30 29 


Sing 

Sing 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 


i 


8 


State 

Prison 

for Wall- Wood- 

Women kill bfiurne Total 


2 . . . 40 

.... 15 

. . 20 

. .. 11 

” 1 2 ... . 14 

. . . ... 8 


1 5 138 
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Annuaii Eepoet of Division of Paeolk 


Pabolees Declaked Delinquent Dttbing 1942 — Pekiod of 
Completed Pakole (Feom Date of Pakole to Date of 
Declabation of Delinquency) by Distkict Office Super- 
vising THE Parolee 


INDETERMINATB SENTENCE PRISONEES 

New Out of Deporta- War- Repatri- 

PuBiop OF Cos£PLi!Ti!i> PABOitU Albany Buffalo York State tion rant atiou Tota 


Less than 3 mouths 16 

3 months and less than 6 mouths 11 

6 months and less than 9 months 7 

9 months and less than 1 year 7 

1 year and less than IH years 12 

1 M years and less than 2 years 7 

2 years and less than 2M years 4 

years and less than 3 years 6 

3 years and less than 4 years 2 

4 years and less than 5 years 1 

5 years and over 3 


Totai. 75 


55 

85 

20 . 


1 . 


177 

41 

63 

12 . 





127 

14 

59 

9 

1 . 



90 

13 

32 

9 




61 

36 

53 

11 

2 . 



114 

le 

36 

9 . 




68 

14 

26 

6 . 




50 

3 

12 

2 .. 





22 

7 

15 

3 .. 




27 

2 

5 

2 



“i 

11 

5 

13 

4 .. 




25 

206 

399 

87 

3 

1 

1 

772 


Definite Sentence Pbisonees Declared Delinquent During 
1942 — Period of Completed Parole (From Date op Parole 
TO Date op Declaration of Delinquency) by District 
Office Supervising the Prisoner 


pEBiOD OP Completed Pabole 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New 

York 

Out of Deporta- 
State tion 

War- 

rant 

Total 

Less than 3 months 

6 

12 

21 

1 ... 

. . 


40 

3 months and less than 6 months. 

1 

7 

5 

1 ... 

, . 

i 

15 

6 months and less than 9 months. 

3 

5 

8 

4 



20 

9 months and less than 1 year — 

1 

4 

6 




H 

1 year and less than 1-!^ years.. . . 

2 

7 

3 

i ... 


i 

14 

1 years and less than 2 years . . . 

1 

2 

3 

2 . . 



a 

2 years and less than 2 U years, . . 


3 

7 




10 

2>^ years and less than 3 years. . . 

1 

3 

1 

, 1 ... 



6 

3 years and less than 4 years 


1 

3 



.... 

4 

4 years and less than 5 years 

. — 

3 

1 





4 

5 years and over 


2 

4 




6 

Total 

15 

49 

62 

10 . . . . 


2 

138 


Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 — Unexpired 
Parole Period (From Date op Declaration op Delinquency 
to Date op Expiration of Maximum Term) by Institution 
From Which Released 

INDETEBMINATE SENTENCE PBISONEES 

State 

Prison 

Great Sing for Wall- Wood- 

TJNDXFiiuDn PABons Pbbiob Attica Auburn Clinton Meadow Sing Women loll bourne Blnura Total 


Less than 3 months 

1 

1 

1 . 


3 . 



4 

10 

3 months and less than 6 months. 

7 

4 

3 

5 

6 

2 

2 ... 

8 

37 

6 months and less than 9 mouths. 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 ... 

7 

33 

9 months and less than 1 year . . 

13 

4 

2 

3 

7 

1 

1 ... 

12 

43 

1 year and less than years . . 

12 

4 

6 

8 

11 

2 

3 ... 

12 

58 

iSi years and less than 2 years . . 

10 

3 

6 

5 

8 

2 

5 ... 

13 

52 

2 years and less than 2}4 years. . 

8 

1 

6 

7 

11 . 


5 ... 

13 

51 

2H years and less than 3 years. . 

9 

3 

5 

9 

7 . 


3 ... 

21 

57 

3 years and less than 4 years . . . 

7 

2 

3 

8 

7 


3 ... 

.. 33 

64 

4 years and less than 5 years . . . 

10 

7 

4 

5 

9 

1 

3 ... 

20 

59 

5 years and over 

33 

21 

23 

24 

19 

3 

10 ... 

.. 156 

289 

Life 

3 

5 

6 . 


3 . 

- ■> 

1 ... 

1 

19 

Total 

_ 


68 

75 

lOO 

14 

“ 

... 300 

772 
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Definite ob Commuted Sentence Pbisonebs Decdabbd Delin- 
quent Duking 1942 — Unexpired Parole Period (From Date 
OF Declaration of Delinquency to Date of Expiration of 
Full Time) by Institution From Which Released 


UNBXPiRaD Parol* Panion Attica Auburn 

Great 
Clinton Meadow 

State 
Prison 
Sing for 

Sing Women 

Wall- Wood- 
lull bourne 

Total 

Less than 3 months 1 



1 




2 

3 months and less than 6 months. . 1 

1 

1 

2 

1 



6 

6 months and less than 0 months. . 2 

2 

1 

3 

1 



9 

9 months and less than 1 year .... 5 

6 

1 

3 




14 

1 year and less than IH y«&rs .... 2 

5 

1 




1 

0 

years and less than 2 years . . I 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

. 

12 

2 years and less than 2H ^ 

3 

1 

4 



3 

15 

2 H years and less than 3 years 5 

4 

4 

4 

2 



19 

3 years and less than 4 years . . 2 

4 

6 

5 

2 


'i 

20 

4 years and less than 5 years ... 1 

4 

7 


1 



IS 

6 years and over 3 

6 

6 

6 




19 

Total 27 

38 

30 

29 

8 

1 

6 

138 


Parolees Declared Delinquent During 1942 — Unexpibed 
Parole Period (From Date of Declaration of Delinquency 
to Date of Expiration of Maximum Term) by District 
Supervising Parolee 


indeterminate sentence prisoners 

New Out of Depor- War- Repatri- 

XJmxFiiUBD Pakoli Pbeiod Albany Bufitalo York State tation rant ation Total 


Less than 3 montha 2 

3 months and less than 6 months 1 

6 months and less than 9 months ...... 2 

9 months and less than 1 year 3 

1 year and less than years 5 

years and less than 2 years 3 

2 years and less than 2 years 7 

2}^ years and less than 3 years 3 

3 years and less than 4 years 9 

4 years and less than 5 years 7 

fi years and over 30 

Life 3 


Total 76 


1 

5 

2 

... * * . . . 



10 

13 

20 

3 




37 

6 

21 

4 




33 

18 

19 

3 





43 

15 

34 

4 

. . . ^ ^ . 



58 

14 

27 

8 




52 

10 

^24 

9 

1 ... 



51 

13 

33 

8 




67 

19 

29 

7 




64 

18 

27 

7 




59 

74 

151 

30 

.... ^ 

i 


289 

5 

9 

2 





19 

206 

399 

87 

3 

1 

1 

772 




Definite or Commuted Sentence Prisoners Declared Delin- 
quent Dubinq 1942 — Unexpired Period of Parole (From 
Date of Declaration of Delinquency to Date of Expira- 
tion OF Full Term) by District Supervising Parolee 


TInkxpired Parole Period Albany 


3 months and less t^n 6 months 

6 months and less than 9 months. . 2 

9 months and less than 1 year 1 

1 year and less than IH years 1 

years and less than 2 years 1 

2 years and less than 2M years .... 2 

2H years and less than 3 years .... 2 

3 years and less than 4 years .... — 4 

4 years and less than 6 years 1 

6 years and over 1 


Total 15 



New 

Out of 

War- 


Buffalo 

York 

State 

rant 

Total 

2 




2 

2 

4 



6 

2 

4 

i 


9 

7 

6 



14 

5 

3 



9 

6 

3 

1 

i 

12 

0 

6 


1 

16 

6 

8 

3 


19 

4 

12 



20 

2 

9 

1 


13 

7 

7 

4 


19 

49 

62 

10 

2 
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